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FOREWORD 


The  Oakland  Public  Schools  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Title  I 
program  of  compensatory  education  has  done  much  to  provide  needed  services  for 
disadvantaged  pupils  since  the  inception  of  the  program  in  the  winter  of  1966. 
This  publication  is  the  third  annual  evaluation  report  of  the  program  and 
presents  data  from  the  studies  conducted  during  the  1967—68  schoox  year. 

The  report  presents  longitudinal  data  for  the  time  period  of  two  and  one 
half  years.  Although  staff  and  parent  evaluations  have  remained  quite  positive 
this  year  there  are  indications  from  the  most  recent  test  data  obtained  that 
pupil  progress  in  1967-68  has  not  matched  the  encouraging  tendencies  observed 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  program. 

These  data  dramatize  the  very  grert  task  facing  our  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators in  achieving  significant  progress  with  disadvantaged  students  within 
current  financial  limitations.  The  data  also  point  to  the  need  for  a careful 
reevaluation  of  the  various  program  components  during  the  1968-69  school  year. 

A number  of  modifications  designed  to  improve  the  program  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  1968-69  program;  others  will  be  considered  this  year  for  the  1969-1970 
school  year. 

Many  persons  have  made  significant  contributions  to  the  development  of  the 
district’s  ESEA  program  and  to  the  publication  of  the  report.  Much  credit  is 
due  the  principals,  teachers,  central  office  personnel,  parents  and  students 
whose  cooperation  made  this  report  possible. 

Stuart  S.  Phillips 
Superintendent  of  Schools 


PREFACE 


Since  the  inception  of  the  Oakland  Public  Schools  ESEA  Title  I program 
in  February  of  1966,  over  12,500  pupils  have  been  receiving  compensatory  educa- 
tion services  during  each  year  of  program  operation.  Services  have  been  pro- 
vided to  seven  elementary  parochial  schools  (Grades  1-8)  and  to  15  public 
schools;  11  elementary,  three  junior  high,  and  one  senior  high. 

Implementation  of  the  State  Senate  Bill  28  Reduced  Class  Size  Program 
necessitated  modifications  in  the  organization  of  compensatory  education 
services  provided  originally  during  the  first  year  of  the  ESEA  Title  I program. 
The  SB  28  program  made  it  possible  to  reduce  class  size  to  no  more  than  25  in 
five  of  the  11  original  ESEA  elementary  schools  as  well  as  to  four  additional 
elementary  schools  not  located  in  the  ESEA  Target  Area. 

The  program  changes  which  were  introduced  offered  a unique  opportunity  to 
establish  four  study  groups  upon  whom  comparative  evaluation  data  could  be 
analyzed.  The  establishment  of  these  four  groupings  of  schools  has  provided  a 
means  for  beginning  a study  of  the  possible  differential  effects  of  varying 
organizations  of  compensatory  education  services.  Particular  appreciation  is 
expressed  to  the  principals  and  teachers  in  the  "Comparison"  schools  who  agreed 
to  administer  supplementary  tests  and  scales  to  provide  data  for  these  studies 
even  though  they  were  not  receiving  additional  federal  or  state  compensatory 
education  services . 

Through  the  availability  of  the  extensive  data  processing  capabilities  of 
the  Palo  Alto  Office  of  the  Service  Bureau  Corporation,  it  was  possible  to 
analyze  the  growth  patterns  made  by  pupils  from  February,  1966,  to  May,  1967, 
to  May,  1968,  as  well  as  to  make  numerous  cross-group  comparisons.  The  master 
file  system  designed  specifically  for  Oakland's  ESEA  Title  I evaluation  program 
will  make  it  possible  to  continue  the  longitudinal  studies  of  the  same  students 
as  they  progress  through  the  grades  in  the  district's  compensatory  education 
schools. 

Many  persons  contributed  to  the  development  and  operation  of  the  district 
ESEA  program  and  to  the  publication  of  this  report.  Acknowledgment  is  made  of 
the  significant  contributions  made  to  the  design  and  direction  of  the  overall 
Title  I program  by  the  following  persons:  Dr.  Stuart  S.  Phillips,  Superinten- 

dent of  Schools;  Mr.  Edward  F.  Cockrum,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Elementary 
Schools;  Dr.  Elmer  F.  Stolte,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Secondary  Schools; 

Dr.  Forrest  C.  Michell,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Administrative  and  Special 
Services.  Particular  attention  is  directed  to  the  following  members  of  the 
Division  of  Urban  Educational  Services  for  their  very  able  direction  and  coor- 
dination of  the  district  Title  I program:  . Dr.  Thomas  A.  MacCalla,  Assistant 
Superintendent,  Division  of  Urban  Educational  Services;  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Viscovich, 
Coordinator  of  ESEA  Programs;  Mr.  John  J.  Carusone,  Coordinator,  Office  of 
Human  Relations;  and  Mr.  John  J.  Hills,  Specialist  in  Project  Development. 

Acknowledgment  must  also  be  made  of  the  exceptional  services  rendered  by 
members  of  the  Research  Department  staff  in  the  preparation  of  the  various 
reports  included  in  this  publication.  Particular  credit  is  due  Mr.  William  R- 
Murray,  Specialist  in  Research,  who  coordinated  the  ESEA  evaluation  program; 

Mr.  Edwin  P.  Larsen,  Assistant  in  Research;  Mr.  Felix  M.  McCrory,  Mr.  William 
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Weldy,  Mr.  Robert  Long,  Mr.  Walter  Todd,  and  Mrs.  Joye  Waters,  Teachers  on 
Special  Assignment,  Research,  for  their  major  contributions  to  the  total  evalu- 
ation program.  Other  staff  members  who  made  significant  contributions  to  this 
publication  were:  Mrs.  Yetive  Bradley,  Dr.  Joy  Richardson,  Mrs.  Barbara 

Patterson,  and  Mr*  William  Gonsalves,  Teachers  on  Summer  Assignment  in  the 
Research  Department.  Particular  appreciation  is  expressed  for  the  outstanding 
service  rendered  by  Mrs.  Imelda  Marzoline  who  supervised  the  stenographic  and 
clerical  services  required  for  the  final  preparation  of  this  publication. 

Space  does  not  permit  a listing  of  the  many  principals,  teachers,  and 
other  personnel  who  contributed  so  ably  to  the  program  and  who  assisted  by 
providing  data  required  for  this  report. 

Alden  W.  Badal 
Director  of  Research 
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EVALUATION  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  REMEDIAL  AND  CORRECTIVE  LANGUAGE  ARTS  PROJECT 


INTRODUCTION 

The  major  emphasis  of  Oakland  Public  Schools’  ESEA  Title  I Project  in  the 
elementary  grades  during  the  1967-68  school  year  was  placed  on  helping  all  stu- 
dents of  the  project  schools  improve  their  reading  and  other  language  arts  skills 
beyond  the  levels  typically  achieved  prior  to  the  project’s  inception  in  January 
of  1966. 

To  achieve  the  project’s  primary  goal,  improved  student  learning  in  reading 
particularly  and  in  other  language  arts  skills  areas  generally,  the  salient 
features  of  the  spring  1966  project  were  again  programmed  into  the  instructional 
offering  this  year.  Stated  as  program  objectives,  they  are: 

1.  To  maintain  the  reduction  of  the  pupil- teacher  ratio 

2.  To  continue  to  provide  several  auxiliary  services  (e.g.,  psychological 
evaluation,  individual  guidance,  nursing,  etc.) 

3.  To  continue  to  provide  a variety  of  instructional  materials 

4.  To  continue  to  provide  opportunities  for  cultural  enrichment 

5.  To  continue  to  emphasize,  according  to  need,  developmental  and  remedial 
reading  instruction 

6.  To  sustain  the  expanded  effort  in  promoting  effective  school-community 
interaction 

7.  To  continue  to  provide  teacher  in-service  education  opportunities 
above  pre-project  levels 

8.  To  continue  to  extend  the  school  year,  for  many,  through  summer  school 
opportunities 

An  effort  has  been  made  this  year  to  analyze  results  obtained  from  studies 
of  the  variable  combinations  of  services  provided  in  Oakland’s  compensatory  edu- 
cation program.  It  is  assumed  that  longitudinal  data  obtained  on  the  various 
„ treatment  groups  studied  this  year  and  in  the  future  will  provide  information 
which  will  assist  in  identifying  certain  program  features  which  contribute  to 
particular  student  behavior  outcomes. 

PROCEDURE 


Sub  j ec  ts 

All  students  attending  the  11  elementary  schools  identified  for  inclusion 
in  the  spring  1966  project  again  comprised  the  project  population.  A number  of 
children  attending  schools  not  served  by  the  project  were  included  as  study 
populations  and  will  be  described  in  more  detail  below  under  the  section  titled 
’’Evaluation  Strategies”. 


Organization  of  Services 


Grades  1-3:  The  "3-on-2"  plan  (three  teachers  for  every  two  classrooms) 

was  retained  in  5 of  the  11  elementary  project  schools  during  the  1967-68  school 
year.  These  five  schools  have  now  been  operating  under  this  plan  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  program  in  January  of  1966,  The  remaining  6 schools  were  again 
provided  smaller  class  sizes  (school  averages  of  no  more  than  25  pupils  per 
class)  through  the  auspices  of  the  state-financed  Senate  Bill  28  reduced  class 
size  program.  The  same  levels  of  auxiliary  services,  supplies,  etc.  were  pro- 
vided to  both  groupings  of  schools. 

The  "3-on-2"  plan  was  intended  to  provide  a team  approach  to  reading  and 
language  arts  instruction.  In  operation,  two  of  the  three  teachers  in  the  team 
were  identified  as  "regular”  teachers  and  were  assigned  to  the  usual  self-con- 
tained classroom  situation.  The  third  teacher,  called  the  "swing"  teacher,  was 
to  work  with  children  in  one  classroom  for  one-half  day  and  with  children  in  the 
other  classroom  the  other  half  of  the  day.  Since  the  project’s  focus  was  on 
reading  and  language  arts  skills,  two  hours  of  the  day  were  assigned  to  emphasize 
reading  instruction.  The  "swing"  teacher’s  time  was  absorbed  wholly  in  instruc- 
tion in  these  areas. 

Grades  4-6:  In  these  grades,  an  analogue  of  the  "3-on-2;'  plan  for  the 

primary  program  operated  in  two  of  the  eleven  schools,  and  was  called  the  "5- 
on-4"  plan.  Under  the  "5-on-4"  plan--five  teachers  for  every  four  classrooms-- 
the  functions  of  the  "swing"  and  "regular"  teachers  were  similar  to  those  of 
teachers  in  the  "3-0^2"  plan.  In  the  six  schools  designated  as  SB  28  schools, 

the  reduced  class  size  plan  as  described  above' for  grades  1-3  was  also  in  effect 

for  grades  4-6. 

Teacher  Aides:  This  program  element  is  described  in  detail  in  Chapter  II, 

"Evaluation  of  Teacher  Aide  Services".  Essentially,  teacher  aides  were  assigned 
as  follows: 

1.  One  teacher  aide  for  each  kindergarten  teacher 

2.  One  teacher  aide  for  each  special  class  teacher 

3.  One  teacher  aide  for  each  classroom  operating  under  the  "3-on-2"  plan 

4.  A teacher  aide  for  each  classroom  not  included  in  either  the  "3-on-2" 

plan  or  the  "5-on-4"  plan 

5.  One  teacher  aide  for  each  librarian  in.  the  11  schools 

6.  One  teacher  aide  for  each  of  the  Remedial  Reading  teachers  in  the 

11  schools 

Auxiliary  Services:  A number  of  other  supplementary  services  such  as  ad- 

ditional time  from  guidance  consultants,  attendance  workers,  psychologists, 
librarians,  and  nurses  continued  to  be  provided  at  rates  in  excess  of  those 
existant  prior  to  the  inception  of  the  Title  I program.  Detailed  descriptions 
of  each  of  these  program  features  will  be  found  in  Chapter  II. 
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Instructional  and  In-Service  Support:  Each  of  the  project  schools  was 

provided  with  the  services  of  a Teacher  Assistant  for  Reading  Development 
(TARD)  whose  responsibilities  included  assisting  the  ESEA  central  office  coor- 
dinator and  supervisor  in  implementing  the  school-site  program  in  accordance 
with  the  over-all  objectives  of  the  project  program.  The  TARD's  role  as  well 
as  a report  of  the  central-off ice-coordina  t*3  d and  school-site-initiated  inservice 
activities  are  presented  in  Chapter  V,  "Evaluation  of  Inservice  Education  Pro- 
gram", 


Cultural  Enrichment;  A program  of  enrichment  trips  and  school-site  activ- 
ities was  provided  for  each  of  the  public  and  parochial  schools  participating 
in  the  ESEA  Title  I project.  Although  a complete  report  of  the  cultural  enrich- 
ment activities  will  be  found  in  Chapter  III,  it  is  important  to  note  that  fund- 
ing limitations  at  the  outset  of  the  1967-68  school  year  sharply  curtailed  activ- 
ities in  this  area  for  the  major  portion  of  the  year. 

Program 

In  each  of  the  ESEA  Title  I elementary  schools,  reading  was  taught  for 
two  hours  daily  at  all  grade  levels.  In  the  daily  class  schedules,  one  hour 
was  designated  "Reading"  and  the  other  hour  "Reading  and  Language  Arts",  How- 
ever, the  primary  emphasis  during  both  hours  was  on  the  improvement  of  reading 
skills.  Although  specific  activities  for  the  two  hours  were  flexibly  arranged 
at  each  school  site,  all  of  the  Target  Area  schools  endeavored  to  establish  a 
program  of  inter-related  activities  so  that  reading  and  language  experiences 
would  permeate  the  child's  entire  school  day* 

The  content  and  approaches  to  reading  instruction  included  the  following: 

I.  The  experiential  approach,  including  excursions,  experience 
charts, "writing Te.gTr^A^to  Z),  etc,,  and  any  techniques 
enabling  children  to  bring  meaning  to  their  reading 

2*  Decoding,  including  Phonovisual,  phonics  charts,  phonics 
games,  workbooks,  programmed  reading,  etc, 

3,  Developmental  reading,  including  the  State  basal  series 
and  the  integrated  readers  (e,g,,  Follett,  Bank  Street, 

Skyline) 

4,  Practice  of  skills,  including  use  of  classroom  libraries, 
visits  to  school  library,  etc, 

5,  Much  reading  for  enjoymentt  including  teacher  reading  to 
class  of  good  literature 

6,  Other  language  arts  experiences,  (taught  both  for  their  own 
value  as  well  as  for  their  contribution  to  greater  achieve- 
ment in  reading)  including  handwriting,  written  expression, 
spelling,  oral  expression,  and  listening  skills 

7,  Reading  skills  in  the  content  fields  such  as  social  science, 
science,  and  mathematics;  such  skills  to  be  taught  both, 
during  the  "reading  time"  and  during  the  content  field  time. 
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Materials  and  Equipment 


As  indicated  in  the  preceding  list,  a wide  variety  of  approaches  to  the 
teaching  of  reading  was  utilized.  Many  specific  instructional  techniques  and 
materials  were  employed,  A representative  listing  of  the  types  of  instructional 
materials  and  supplies  provided  for  the  program  follows: 

1,  Charts,  film  strips,  word  games,  flash  cards,  tapes,  and  other 
non- consumable  instructional  materials  from  standard  lists 

2,  Consumable  supplies  such  as  additional  paper  work  books  and  art 
materials 

3*  Phonovision  instructional  charts,  work  books,  and  manuals 

4,  Additional  basic  and  supplementary  text  books 

5,  Programmed  reading  materials 

More  complete  descriptions  of  a few  representative  materials  and  methods 
utilized  in  the  instructional  program  are  as  follows: 

A to  Z Spelling  Method  - The  A to  Z method  of  teaching  spelling  is  one  in 
which  all  of  the  language  arts  are  related  and  put  to  use  in  written  composition. 
In  this  program  pupils  write  their  own  stories,  learn  to  write  and  spell  the 
words  they  need,  A kinesthetic  method  of  learning  the  word  is  used.  As  a child 
learns  the  word  he  files  it  in  his  individual  word  box.  He  builds  up  his  own 
file  of  words  for  ready  reference. 

Phono visual  Method  - This  method  offers  a structured  approach  to  phonics 
instruction.  Two  large  charts  - consonants  and  vowels  - are  supplied  to  each 
classroom  in  grades  1 and  2,  Daily  instruction,  separata  from  the  developmental 
reading  period,  is  given.  During  the  reading  periods  the  phonovisual  method  is 
used  and  reinforced, 

Horricks  MWord  Charts’*  - A secies  of  charts  summarizing  word  analysis 
learnings.  Charts  have  been  prepared  on  beginning  consonants,  vowels,  sylla- 
bication, prefixes  and  suffixes.  These  may  be  used  for  grades  one  through  three. 

Listen  and  Do  Records  - A set  of  16  ten-inch  records  and  32  duplicating 
masters  and  a teaching  guide.  These  materials  give  auditory  and  visual  train- 
ing for  learning  the  names  and  sounds  of  the  alphabet, 

McHugh  McFarland  Applied  Phonics^ - This  is  a set  of  sentence  strips  which 
are  presented  visually  to  a group  of  pupils.  Multiple  choices  of  words  are  given 
on  the  strips.  Pupils  must  decide  upon  the  correct  word  and  react  by  holding 
up  the  number  of  the  co erect  answer.  The  pupil  must  apply  what  phonic  knowledge 
he  has  in  order  to  choose  the  correct  answer.  These  materials  were  provided  for 
first  grade  students. 

To  fully  utilize  many  of  the  new  materials  purchased,  as  well  as  to  maximize 
the  usefulness  of  existing  materials,  quantities  of  various  types  of  equipment 
which  had  been  purchased  for  the  ring  1966  project  year  for  classroom  and  school 
use  continued  to  he  employed,  Thio  listing  of  equipment  includes  motion  picture 
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projectors,  language  Masters,  tape  recorders,  listening  post  units,  opaque  pro- 
jectors,  film  strip  projectors,  phonographs,  projection  screens,  photo-copy 
machines,  primary  typewriters,  and  various  specialized  pieces  of  equipment  for 
use  in  the  remedial  reading  workshops. 

Elementary  Demonstration  School 

As  a result  of  the  Districts  comprehensive  ESEA  Title  I review  process 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1966-67,  one  of  the  eleven  project  schools  was 
selected  to  become  a Demonstration  School,  The  Demonstration  School  concept  was 
an  outgrowth  of  suggestions  made  by  ESEA  instructional  staff  members,  as  well 
as  a realization  of  the  need  to  explore  a variety  of  instructional  and  organi- 
zational approaches  which  might  strengthen  existing  compensatory  education 
efforts. 

The  school  selected  for  this  activity  was  one  of  the  five  schools  operating 
under  the  !,3-on-2"  and  "5-on-4"  plans  together  with  the  full  complement  of  sup- 
portive and  auxiliary  services  and  program  elements  previously  described.  In 
addition  to  these  basic  program  elements,  a number  of  unique  services  were  pro- 
vided to  facilitate  a reorganization  of  the  instructional  program.  These  addi- 
tional provisions  included: 

1,  Two  Elementary  Assistants  and  two  TARD*s  to  provide  instructional 
leadership  for  the  primary  and  intermediate  grade  level  circuits 
as  well  as  to  coordinate  the  inservice  activities  of  the  Teacher 
Aides, 

2,  Instructional  specialists  in  the  areas  of  music,  health-,  and  phys- 
ical education, 

3,  Expansion  of  the  library  into  a fully  equipped  instructional-media 
center,  (This  phase  of  the  program  was  not  fully  realized  due  to 
funding  limitations  which  curtailed  the  necessary  remodeling  of 
the  library  to  make  it  large  enough  to  house  the  equipment  required 
for  a complete  media-center  operation). 

Teachers  in  grades  one  through  six  were  provided  with  approximately  twenty 
minutes  of  planning  time  daily  through  the  use  of  the  specialists  in  music, 
health,  and  physical  education.  This  planning  time  was  generally  used  for  in- 
service  activities,  team  planning,  meetings  with  the  instructional  leaders  and 
the  reading  supervisor,  conferences,  preparation  of  materials,  etc. 

Although  the  staff  was  generally  pleased  with  the  major  aspects  of  the 
program,  some  difficulties  did  arise  during  the  school  year  which  have  resulted* 
in  a careful  examination  of  the  project  and  some  subsequent  reorganization  for 
the  forthcoming  year. 

Evaluation  Strategies 

The  overall  plan  for  evaluating  the  compensatory  education  program  established 
in  the  spring  of  1966  called  for  a longitudinal  approach  to  the  measurement  of 
pupil  progress.  Therefore,  much  of  the  1967-68  evaluation  activity  was  devoted 
to  gathering  follow-up  data  on  students  who  had  been  in  the  program  for  variable 
lengths  of  time  during  its  two-and-one-half-year  period  of  operation.  The  basic 
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evaluation  design  utilized  at  the  elementary  school  level  called  for  pre-testing 
and  periodic  post-testing  of  students  with  various  standardized  tests  and  other 
appropriate  measuring  devices  to  study,  at  various  grade  levels,  the  apparent 
effects  of  differing  program  complexes  on  student  learning.  These  programs  are 
represented  by  ’’study  groups”  (clusters  of  schools)  as  follows: 

a,  ’’ESEA  - Team’’  - This  study  group  included  those  students  who  had  par- 
ticipated in "either  the  ”3-on-2”  or  "5-on-4”  instructional  plans  in 
operation  at  grades  1-3  and  4-6  respectively.  In  addition,  a full 
complement  of  ESEA-provided  services  were  available  to  students,  teach- 
ers, and  parents  which  included:  augmented  allotments  of  time  for  psy- 
chologists, nurses,  and  guidance  consultants;  provision  of  full  or 
part-time  librarians;  augmented  supply  and  equipment  budgets;  teacher 
aides;  TARDs;  remedial  reading  classes;  in-service  programs;  and  a 
cultural  enrichment  program, 

b,  ”ESEA  - No  Team”  - This  study  group  was  composed  of  those  students  in 
grades  4-6~who  had  participated  in  neither  the  ”3-on-2”  or  ”5-on-4” 
teaching  plans.  The  full  complement  of  features  listed  above  for  "ESEA  - 
Team"  was  also  provided  for  this  group;  with  the  exception  of  the  "swing" 
teachers, 

c,  "ESEA  - SB ^28"  - Students  in  this  study  group  were  involved  in  a reduced 
class "size "program  provided  by  Senate  Bill  28  monies.  Class  sizes  in 
grades  1-6  of  this  program  were  held  to  25  students  or  less.  These 
schools  also  received  the  full  complex  of  services,  etc,,  described 
above  for  "ESEA  - Team", 

d,  "SB  28"  - The  primary  feature  of  the  program  in  this  cluster  of  five 
schools  was  the  reduction  of  class  sizes  to  and  below  25  students. 

No  additional  au>dliary  services  or  materials  were  provided  in  these 
schools, 

e,  "Comparison"  - This  study  group  was  composed  of  students  at  grades  1, 

2,  3,  4,  and  6 in  four  schools  located  on  the  periphery  of  the  ESEA 
Title  I Target  Area,  The  achievement  levels,  racial  characteristics, 
and  economic  conditions  in  these  communities  are  quite  comparable  to 
those  found  in  the  Target  Area.  The  program  in  these  schools  was  the 
"regular  District  program"  including  the  usual  levels  of  services,  ma- 
terial and  personnel  resources,  and  class  loads.  The  chief  difference 
between  this  program  and  those  described  above  should  not  be  construed 
to  be  in  terms  of  the  vigor  of  the  staff  efforts,  etc,,  but  rather  in 
terms  of  the  supplementary  services,  materials,  etc,,  which  were  not 
made  available  as  they  were  in  the  other  study  schools. 

A summary  of  the  study  groups  included  for  analyses  in  this  report  is  pre- 
sented in  Table  1, 
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TABLE  1 


Study  Group  Summary 


STUDY  GROUP' 

GRADE  LEVEL 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

ESEA  - Team 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

ESEA  - No  Team 

X 

X 

ESEA  - SB  28 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

SB  28 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Comparison 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Instruments 

Achievement  Tests:  To  assess  pre-post  achievement  status  within  and 

among  the  study  groups,  standardized  achievement  tests  were  administered  as 
indicated  in  Table  2. 


TABLE  2 

Summary  of  Standardized  Achievement  Tests 
Used  for  Study  Group  Analyses 


Grade 

STANDARDIZED 

TEST  DATES 

Level 

TEST 

2/66 

5/66 

10/66 

5/67 

10/67 

'5/68 

1. 

Metro.  Readiness  Test 

_ 

_ 

Form  A 

Stanford  Achiev.  Test 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Prim. I-W 

2. 

Stanford  Achiev.  Test 

Prim. 

Prim. 

* 

I-W 

II-W 

3. 

Stanford  Achiev.  Test 

Prim. 

Prim. 

Prim. 

I-W 

II-W 

II-X 

4 

Stanford  Achiev.  Test 

Prim. 

Prim. 

Int. 

II-W 

II -X 

I-W 

6 

Stanford  Achiev.-  Test 

Int. 

Int. 

Int. 

I-W 

II-W 

II-X 

STEP  Reading 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Form  4-A 

l 
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In  addition  to  the  year-long  and/or  longitudinal  measurements  of  the  study 
groups  described  above,  a variety  of  questionnaires,  rating  scales,  and  inter- 
view schedules  were  developed  to  obtain  subjective  evaluations  from  instructional 
staffs,  students,  and  parents.  Both  the  objective  and  subjective  data  were 
deemed  to  be  of  importance  and  thus  provide  the  bases  for  this  report. 

Teacher *s  Evaluation  of  Individual  Student1 s Language  Arts  Skills:  Teacher 
ratings  on  a 15  item  rating  scale  provided  another  means  for  assessing  pupil 
performance.  These  scales  were  completed  in  May,  1968  on  the  available  students 
still  remaining  from  a 30%  random  sample  of  second  and  sixth  grade  youngsters 
who  had  been  rated  in  the  spring  of  1967,  Computer  analyses  of  these  data  had 
not  been  received  in  time  for  inclusion  in  this  report.  However,  a copy  of  the 
rating  instrument  will  be  found  in  Appendix  I-B-l, 

Teacher* s jGrades:  Teacher  grades  were  used  as  another  means  for  assessing 

change  in  pupil  performance.  Grades  in  the  areas  of  "Reading**,  "Speaking**,  and 
"Citizenship”  were  analyzed  for  those  students  having  complete  pre-post  data  for 
the  first  marking  period  of  1967  and  the  fourth  marking  period  of  1968, 

School  Attendance:  School  attendance  records  were  collected  for  the  same 

marking  periods  as  indicated  above  in  the  Teacher *s  Grades  section.  Attendance 
data  were  included  as  a part  of  the  overall  evaluation  design  to  serve  as  a 
rough  index  of  pupil  motivation  as  well  as  an  indicator  of  the  success  of  the 
program  in  effecting  improvements  in  attendance  patterns.  Computer  analyses  of 
these  data  had  not  been  received  in  time  for  inclusion  in  this  report. 

Student  Self-Rating  Scale:  To  study  changes  in  student  self-perceptions  in 
selected  behavioral  areas  within  and  among  study  groups,  a locally  developed 
instrument  was  administered  Co  all  sixth  graders  enrolled  in  the  project  and 
comparison  school  study  groups.  For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  these  data 
were  analyzed  for  only  those  students  who  had  rated  themselves  at  both  the  April', 
1967  and  April,  1968  administration  periods,  A copy  of  the  rating  scale  will 
be  found  in  Appendix  I-B-2. 

Staff  Questionnaires;  Questionnaires  designed  to  obtain  subjective  evalua- 
tive opinions  regarding  significant  aspects  of  the  program  operation  and  effec- 
tiveness were  completed  by  administrative  and  instructional  staff  members  of 
the  study  schools.  Copies  of  the  questionnaires  are  included  in  Appendix  I-B, 

Parent  Interviews:  A random  sample  of  188  parents  of  pupils  enrolled  in 
grades  1-6  in  the  ESEA  Target  Area  schools  was  interviewed  to  obtain  opinions 
of  the  value  of  the  compensatory  education  program  to  their  children,  A com- 
plete report  of  the  procedures  employed  and  the  results  obtained  will  be  found 
in  Chapter  VI,  A copy  of  the  elementary  school  parent  interview  schedule  will 
be  found  in  Appendix  VI-A-1. 

Data  Analysis 

m m mr.m  ^ 


Standardized  Tests:  Statistical  analyses  including  frequency  distributions, 

means,  and. standard  deviations  were  performed  on  pre  and  post- test  raw  scores 
of  all  pupils  for  whom  complete  data  were  available  at  the  selected  testing 
periods  outlined  in  Table  2, 
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In  order  to  study  those  features  of  the  program  which  might  possibly  be 
contributing  differentially  to  pupil  achievement  outcomes,  analyses  of  test 
score  performance  among  study  groups  received  major  attention.  In  order  to 
make  these  comparisons  among  the  various  study  groups,  the  analysis  of  covariance 
technique  is  utilized,  Analysis  of  covariance  is  useful  in  situations  in  which 
the  means  of  two  or  more  groups  differ  on  an  initial  testing  and  one  wishes  to 
compare  the  means  of  those  groups  on  a post  test.  The  post— test  means  are  ad- 
justed  to  what  they  would  have  been  had  the  initial  means  been  equal,  and  the 
differences  between  or  among  the  adjusted  means  are  tested  for  significance* 


Since  the  obtained  post-test  mean  differences  among  the  groups  under  study 
may  have  been  a function  of  pre-test  mean  score  differences  on  the  particular 
tests  used,  study  groups  were  ’’equated”  statistically  on  the  appropriate  pre-test 
instrument.  Post-test  statistical  analyses  were  then  performed  on  adjusted  means 
and  those  significant  differences  occurring  were  presumed  to  be  related  to  the 
services  or  experiences  to  which  the  study  group  members  were  exposed  during  the 
period  under  study. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  present  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  covariance 
in  a manner  whereby  statisticians,  instructional  staff  members,  and  the  commun- 
ity might  gain  a full  understanding  of  the  results  observed  at  each  grade  level 
under  study.  To  achieve  this  end,  the  actual  and  adjusted  means  obtained  from 
the  analyses  of  covariance  have  been  expressed  in  terms  of:  raw  scores;  grade 
placements;  percentile  ranks  (based  on  national  norms);  and  mean  grade  equiva- 
lent achievement  gains  (expressed  in  terms  of  months  of  growth  during  the  per- 
iods under  study). 

Teacher’s  Grades:  Teacher  grade  data  for  sixth  grade  pupils  were  also  ana- 

lyzed using  the  covariance  technique  described  above  to  determine  what,  if  any, 
significant  differences  occurred  among  the  groups  under  study. 


Student  Self-Ratings:  In  an  effort  to  develop  a more  comprehensive  means 
of  reporting  the  results  of  student  self-ratings,  careful  examination  coupled 
with  item  analysis  and  computation  of  internal  consistency  estimates  of  relia- 
bility of  selected  items  of  the  self-rating  resulted  in  the  development  of 
three  sub-scales  for  the  instrument.  The  three  sub-scales  and  the  items  included 
within  each  are  outlined  below: 

Sub- Scale  Item  numbers  included  in  scale 

1.  "Academic  Skills"  4,  5,  9,  10,  17,  18,  20,  35,  36,  37, 

39,  40,  41,  42,  and  43 


2.  "Study  Skills"  2,  7,  8,  11,  16,  19,  and  22 

3,  "Motivation"  1,  3,  6,  12,  21,  and  23 


Mean  scale  scores  for  each  of  the  study  groups  were  computed  and  appropriate 
pre-post  within  and  among  group  differences  were  calculated  using  the  Chi  Square 
technique. 

Other  Data:  Staff  questionnaire  and  parent  interview  results  are  reported 

in  terms  of  response  frequencies  and  percentage  conversions.  When  the  school 
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attendance  and  teacher  rating  data  analyses  are  completed,  the  results  of  those 
analyses  -.will  be  made  available  to  instructional  and  administrative  staff  members 
to  provide  them  with  two  additional  means  of  examining  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program. 

Data  Processing  Services:  The  major  statistical  analyses  were  performed 

by  the  Palo  Alto  office  of  the  Service  Bureau  Corporation.  A comprehensive 
data  processing  master  file  and  data  analysis  system,  developed  in  the  fall\of 
1967,  provided  the  means  for  conducting  the  various  statistical  procedures  re- 
quired for  the  longitudinal  studies  undertaken  for  the  1967-68  academic  year. 

FINDINGS 


Standardized  Test  Results 


Compr  lensive  analyses  of  standardized  test  results  have  been  made  for 
grade  levels  1-4  and  6th  grade.  Data  for  the  pre  and  post  assessments  were 
drawn,  whenever  possible,  from  regular  District  and  State-required  test  surveys 
and  supplemented,  where  necessary,  be  special  test  surveys  in  the  study  schools. 
Raw  score  distributions,  including  means  and  standard  deviations,  of  pre  and 
post  test  results  for  the  various  study  groups  and  grade  levels  are  presented 
in  Appendix  I- A. 

The  major  focus  of  the  design  for  analyses  of  the  test  data  centers  on 
interprogram  comparisons.  The  five  program  approaches  or  treatment  catego- 
ries, as  outlined  in  the  "Evaluation  Strategies"  section  of  this  report,  do  not 
represent  "treatments”  in  the  sense  of  a laboratory  controlled  experiment. 
Rather,  they  represent  complexes  of  equally  vigorous  instructional  approaches 
vhich  have  emerged  under  the  differing  conditions  in  the  respective  clusters  of 
schools.  No  efforts  have  been  made  to  restrict  the  use  of  certain  in-class 
procedures  or  the  use  of  particular  types  of  equipment,  etc.  to  a specific  cate- 
gory of  schools.  However,  due  to  the  provision  or  non-provision  of  major  ele- 
ments, the  study  groups  have  differed  on  several  identifiable  dimensions. 

Results  at  Grade  1;  Metropolitan  Readiness  Tests  were  administered  to 
students  in  the  four  basic  study  groups  at  the  primary  level  in  October,  1967. 
Subsequently,  the  children  were  administered  the  Reading  section  of  the  Stan- 
ford Achievement  Test  (SAT)  as  part  of  the  State  testing  survey  in  May,  1968 
The  readiness  test,  which  purports  to  measure  reading  related  aptitudes,  pro- 
vided data  on  the  distribution  of  these  abilities  in  the  respective  study  groups 
and  was  ultimately  used  as  the  independent  variable  for  the  covariance  analysis 
of  the  pre  and  post  data. 

A summary  of  the  analysis  of  covariance  performed  at  grade  1 is  presented 
in  Table  3. 

It  will  be  observed  from  Table  3 that  the  May,  1968  SAT  Total  Reading 
scores  were  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  the  intergroup  differences  identified  with 
the  Metropolitan  Readiness  Test.  Further  examination  of  the  table  will  reveal 
that  the  F ratio  resulting  from  the  analysis  of  covariance  is  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude to  make  the  differences  among  the  four  groups  significant  at  the  .01 
tevel--in  other  words,  differences  of  this  magnitude  may  be  expected  to  occur 
o/  chance  only  once  in  every  hundred  observations.  Examination  of  the  adjusted 
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raw  score  means  reveals  no  significant  difference  between  the  "ESEA-Team"  and 
''Comparison”  study  groups;  although  these  two  groups  performed  significantly 
better  than  either  the  "ESEA-SB  28”  or  the  "SB  28”  groupings  of  schools.  How- 
ever, inspection  of  the  actual  and  adjusted  grade  placement  means  reveals  that 
when  the  raw  score  means  are  converted  into  grade  equivalent  units  differences 
among  the  groups  disappear,  and  each  of  the  four  groups  is  approximately  2 
months  below  grade  level  expectancy  of  1,8, 

Results  at  Grade  2:  The  analysis  of  covariance  performed  for  the  four 

study  groups  at  grade  2 utilized  the  results  of  SAT  Total  Reading  score  data 
collected  in  May  of  1967— when  these  students  were  completing  first  grade— and 
similar  data  collected  in  May,  1968,  A summary  of  the  analysis  of  covariance 
performed  at  grade  2 is  presented  in  Table  4, 

Results  at  Grade  3:  Two  analyses  of  covariance  were  generated  from  the 

available  Stanford  Achievement  Test  (Total  Reading)  scores  for  students  at 
third  grade.  In  these  analyses,  only  students  having  complete  data  for  the  fol- 
lowing three  testing  periods  were  included:  May,  1966;  May,  1967;  and  May,  1968, 

These  three  testing  dates  represent  end  of  first  grade,  end  of  second  grade,  and 
end  of  third  grade  test  administrations.  Table  5 presents  the  May,  1967  results 
adjusted  for  differences  in  May,  1966,  and  the  May,  1968  results  for  intergroup 
differences  observed  in  May,  1966, 

An  examination  of  Table  5 will  reveal  that  there  were  significant  differ- 
ences of  adjusted  raw  score  mean?  among  the  four  study  groups  at  both  the  5/67 
and  5/68  testing  periods,  A relatively  consistent  pattern  of  differences  among 
the  groups  will  be  observed  for  both  the  May,  1967  and  May,  1968  test  dates. 

The  three  project  groups,  "ESEA-Team”,  "ESEA-SB  28”,  and  "SB  28”  have  signifi- 
cantly higher  adjusted  raw  score  means  than  those  observed  for  the  "Comparison” 
group.  There  appears  to  be  relatively  little  difference  between  the  adjusted 
values  for  the  "ESEA-Team"  and  the  "SB  28"  study  groups  at  either  testing  time. 

The  grade  placement  deficiency  of  the  "Comparison"  group  was  one  to  two  months 
below  the  other  three  groups  in  May,  1967,  while  that  difference  faded  to  a con- 
stant one  month  in  May,  1968,  The  relative  ranking  of  the  four  study  groups  at 
both  the  5/67  and  5/68  analysis  periods  would  appear  to  be:  (1)  "ESEA-Team"; 

(2)  "SB  28";  (3)  "ESEA-SB  28";  and  (4)  "Comparison". 

Results  at  Grade  4:  The  analyses  at  grade  4 were  performed  on  the  Word 
Meaning  and  Paragraph  Meaning  sub tests  of  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  battery, 
administered  to  students  in  May,  1966,  May,  1967,  and  May,  1968,  The  results 
are,  therefore,  representative  of  end  of  second  grade,  end  of  third  grade,  and 
end  of  fourch  grade  status  among  the  five  groups  represented  in  the  analyses. 

Data  obtained  from  the  covariance  analyses  of  current  fourth  graders  are  presented 
in  Tables  6 and  7, 

Examination  of  the  SAT  Word  Meaning  data  presented  in  Table  6 will  reveal 
statistically  significant  differences  among  the  five  study  groups  at  both  the 
5/67  and  5/68  testing  periods.  Caution  should  be  exercised  when  examining  the 
results  for  the  "ESEA-Team"  group,  due  to  the  modest  sample  (N=12)  of  students 
in  this  group-  having  complete  test  data  for  the  two  year  period  represented  by 
the  analysis.  Comparisons  of  the  adjusted  means  of  the  remaining  four  study 
groups  at  the  May,  1967  testing  period  indicate  a tendency  in  favor  of  the 
"SB  28"  treatment  group,  followed  closely  by  the  "Comparison"  group.  The  rel- 
ative positions  of  the  "ESEA-No  Team"  and  "ESEA-SB28"  study  samples  appear  to 
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have  slipped  somewhat  from  those  observed  in  May,  1966,  Inspection  of  the 
data  for  May,  1968,  representing  a full  two  year  study  of  achievement  test 
scores  for  the  five  groups,  reveals  a somewhat  altered  trend  as  opposed  to  that 
observed  for  the  May,  1967  data.  Differences  among  the  five  groups  are  ob- 
served to  be  significant  and  the  ,01  level,  with  a clear  indication  that  the 
"ESEA-Team"  sample  performed  significantly  better  than  the  four  remaining 
study  groups.  However,  overgeneralization  on  this  small  sample  of  students 
would  be  ill-advised.  Of  the  four  remaining  groups,  it  would  appear  that  stu- 
dents in  the  "Comparison"  sample  performed  significantly  better  than  those 
students  in  the  three  project  samples. 

Similar  comparisons  were  made  for  fourth  grade  students  on  the  Paragraph 
Meaning  sub'test  of  the  SAT,  These  data  are  summarized  in  Table  7,  (The  reader 
is  again  cautioned  about  the  small  sample  size  of  the  "ESEA-Team"  study  group). 

It  will  be  observed  from  Table  7 that  no  significant  differences  were  ob- 
tained among  the  five  study  groups  at  either  the  May,  1967  or  May,  1968  testing 
periods  when  the  raw  score  means  were  adjusted  for  the  inter-group  differences 
observed  in  May  of  1966,  It  would  appear  from  thes^  data  that  each  of  the  five 
study  groups  is  performing  equally  as  well  as  any  other  group  included  in  the 
analyses. 

Results  at  Grade  6:  Achievement  test  data  for  the  1967-68  sixth  graders 

was  analyzed  for  two  separate  time  intervals.  The  first  analysis  covers  the 
time  period  from  February,  1966— the  point  at  which  the  ESEA  project  was  intro- 
duced into  the  schools— through  May,  1968,  Only  three  of  the  study  groups— 
"ESEA-Team",  "ESEA-No  Team",  .and  "ESEA- SB  28"— had  complete  data  for  this  ex- 
tended time  period  and,  therefore,  are  the  only  groups  included  in  this  analysis. 
The  second  analysis  covers  the  time  period  from  October,  1966  through  May,  1968, 
These  dates  represent  beginning  of  fifth  grade  and  end  of  sixth  grade  status  of 
the  students  in  each  of  the  five  treatment  groups.  The  results  of  the  analyses 
performed  for  these  two  time  periods  are  presented  in  Tables  8-10, 

Table  8 summarizes  the  results  of  the  covariance  analysis  performed  on 
the  SAT  Word  Meaning  subtest  administered  in  February,  1966,  October,  1967,  and 
May,  1968, 

Examination  of  Table  8 will  reveal  that  there  were  no  significant  differ- 
ences among  the  three  study  samples  at  the  October,  1967  testing  period  when 
the  means  were  adjusted  for  differences  observed  at  the  program1 s inception  in 
February,  1966,  However,  statistically  significant  differences  were  observed 
among  the  three  groups*  adjusted  means  in  May,  1968,  There  is  a clear  indica- 
tion that  both  the  "ESEA-SB  28"  and  "ESEA-No  Team"  groups  performed  signifi- 
cantly better  than  the  "ESEA-Team"  sample. 

Parallel  comparisons  were  made  for  these  three  treatment  groups  on  the 
Paragraph  Meaning  subtest.  Data  for  these  analyses  are  presented  in  Table  9, 

Inspection  of  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  covariance  presented  in 
Table  9 will  reveal  that  there  were  no  statistically  significant  differences 
among  the  adjusted  means  of  the  three  study  samples  at  either  the  October,  1967 
or  May,  1968  testing  periods.  In  addition,  an  examination  of  the  grade  place- 
ment values  will  reveal  only  minor  differences  among  the  groups. 
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Sixth  grade  students  in  each  of  the  five  study  groups  were  administered 
the  Reading  subtest  of  the  Sequential  Test  of  Educational  Progress  in  October 
of  1966  when  they  were  beginning  their  fifth  grade  year.  These  data,  along 
with  the  Word  Meaning  and  Paragraph  Meaning  subtests  of  the  Stanford  Achieve- 
ment Test  which  were  administered  at  the  end  of  sixth  grade,  form  the  bases 
for  analyses  of  across-group  differences  over  approximately  a two  year  period, 
A summary  of  the  analyses  of  covariance  performed  on  these  data  is  presented 
in  Table  10. 

Table  10  again  reveals  significant  differences  among  the  adjusted  means 
of  the  five  study  groups  at  the  May,  1968  administration  of  the  Word  and  Para- 
graph Meaning  subtest  of  the  SAT  when  the  STEP  Reading  scores  were  used  as  the 
covariate  control.  The  adjusted  means  for  the  "ESEA-SB  28”  and  "SB  28”  study 
groups  are  nearly  equal  and  are  significantly  higher  than  those  of  the  other 
groups.  The  adjusted  means  of  the  "ESEA-Team”  sample  should  be  particularly 
noted,  since  they  are  well  below  the  means  of  each  of  the  other  study  samples. 

A summary  of  the  analyses  of  covariance  performed  for  each  of  the  grade 
levels  included  in  the  achievement  test  studies,  including  adjusted  post  test 
raw  score  means,  F ratios,  and  significance  and  probability  statements,  is 
presented  in  Table  11. 

Another  method  for  examining  the  grade-by-grade  data  is  to  convert  the  ad- 
justed raw  score  into  equivalent  grade  placement  values.  These%conversions, 
for  each  of  the  grade  levels  under  examination,  are  presented  in  Table  12. 

An  examination  of  the  grade  equivalent  values  on  Table  12  will  reveal 
that  at  no  testing  period  did  the  test  score  averages  of  any  of  the  groups  at 
the  various  grade  levels  reach  the  national  norm  level.  Each  of  the  study 
groups  at  grade  one  fall  two  months  below  grade  level  expectancy  of  1.8. 

The  end  of  second  grade  and  end  of  third  grade  averages  for  the  third  grade 
study  groups  fall  from  four  months  to  one  full  year  below  the  grade  level  ex- 
pectancies of  2.8  and  3.8,  respectively.  It  should  also  be  noted,  at  third 
grade,  that  the  group  falling  farthest  below  expectancy  is  the  "Comparison", 
or  regular- District-program  study  group.  Further  examination  of  Table  12  will 
reveal  similar  below  grade  level  averages  for  all  study  groups  at  grades  four 
and  six. 

The  data  in  Table  12  can  also  be  interpreted  in  a somewhat  different  man- 
ner than  that  described  above.  The  statistical  significance  and  probability 
statements  summarized  in  Table  12  reveal  that,  of  the  nine  analyses  performed,  . 
seven  were  observed  to  have  significant  raw  score  differences  among  the  groups 
studied.  However,  when  these  adjusted  raw  score  means  are  converted  into  grade 
placement  units,  there  appear  to  be  only  minor  differences  between  the  study 
groups.  The  observed  differences  range  from  equal  grade  equivalent  standings 
of  the  four  groups  included  in  the  first  grade  analysis  to  three  months  on  the 
May,  1968  Word  and  Paragraph  Meaning  subtests  at  grade  four  and  the  Paragraph 
Meaning  subtest  at  grade  six.  The  one  notable  exception  to  this  finding  will 
be  observed  for  the  Word  Meaning  subtest  at  grade  six,  where  the  maximum  dif- 
ference among  the  groups  is  seven  months.  Although  the  raw  score  values  are 
statistically  significant,  these  minor  differences  in  grade  placement  values 
raise  the  question  of  the  practical  significance  of  the  differences  among  the 
treatment  populations. 
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>^Note:  Sample  size  for  fourth  grade  Team  Teaching  study  group  was  only  12.  Results  for  this  small 

group  must  be  interpreted  with  extreme  caution. 
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*Note:  Sample  size  for  fourth  grade  Team  Teaching  study  group  was  only  12.  Results  for  this  small 

group  must  be  interpreted  with  extreme  caution. 


Table  13  presents  the  data  for  grades  2,  3,  4 and  6 in  yet  another  manner. 
When  the  means  for  the  various  testing  periods  in  each  grade  level  analysis 
are  converted  into  percentile  ranks--based  on  national  norms— it  will  be  ob- 
served that  each  of  the  study  groups  has  a variable  pattern  of  percentile  rank- 
ings depending  upon  which  grade  level  is  examined.  In  general,  it  can  be  stated 
that  each  of  the  study  groups’  percentile  ranks  over  the  testing  periods  incor- 
porated in  the  analysis  either  remained  relatively  constant  or  diminished 
slightly.  The  one  exception  to  this  pattern  will  be  observed  at  grade  four, 
where  there  is  a twelve  point  increment  between  the  May,  1966  and  May,  1968 
testing  periods  for  the  ”ESEA-Team”  sample.  Although  this  dramatic  increment 
is  interesting,  it  must  be  interpreted  with  caution  due  to  the  small  sample  of 
students  included  in  the  analysis  (N=12). 

One  of  the  primary  operational  objectives  of  the  ESEA  program  has  been  to 
augment  the  rates  of  achievement  progress  made  by  the  students  to  at  least  a 
month- for-month  level  in  order  to  enhance  the  pattern  of  growth  evidenced  in 
past  years.  An  examination  of  the  magnitude  of  the  growth  exhibited  by  elemen- 
tary school  participants  is  presented  in  Table  14.  The  data  in  Table  14  reflect 
the  number  of  instructional  months  and  the  mean  reading  achievement  gains  during 
the  pre-post  testing  periods  under  analysis. 

Examination  of  the  data  presented  in  Table  14  will  reveal  that  in  few  in- 
stances did  the  mean  reading  achievement  gains  of  any  group  reach  the  desired 
month- for-month  growth  rate.  The  gains  in  Total  Reading  scores  during  the  ten 
and  twenty  month  intervals  presented  for  grade  3 reveal  increments  of  five  to 
eight  months  during  the  ten  month  period,  and  eleven  to  fourteen  month  increments 
during  the  twenty  month  period.  Although  these  increments  are  below  the  desired 
levels,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  three  sample  groups  participating  in 
special  compensatory  education  projects  had  growth  rates  in  excess  of  those  evi- 
denced for  the  "Comparison"  or  regular-District-program  schools. 

Data  for  ten  and  twenty  month  periods  of  instruction  are  also  presented 
for  the  Word  and  Paragraph  Meaning  sub tests  administered  At  grade  four.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  mean  gains  in  Word  Meaning  of  the  "Comparison"  group  ex- 
ceeded the  gains  made  by  the  project  groups  for  both  the  ten  and  twenty  month 
instructional  intervals.  Only  minor  variations  among  the  four  groups  will  be 
observed  for  the  fourth  grade  gains  in  Paragraph  Meaning. 

The  pretest  for  the  sixth  grade  was  administered  in  February,.  1966,  with 
intervening  test  administrations  in  October,  1967  and  May,  1968.  The  time  in- 
terval represented  between  the  pretest  and  the  subsequent  follow-up  tests  rep- 
resent instructional  periods  of  13  and  23  months,  respectively.  During  the 
thirteen  month  instructional  period,  gains  of  six  months  (for  the  "ESEA- Team" 
sample)  and  nine  months  (for  both  the  "ESEA-No  Team"  and  "ESEA-SB  28"  samples) 
were  observed  in  Word  Meaning.  Of  particular  note  are  the  twelve  and  thirteen 
month  gains  in  Paragraph  Meaning  during  this  thirteen  month  instructional  inter- 
val. Gains  in  both  Word  and  Paragraph  Meaning  over  the  extended  period  of  time 
range  from  fifteen  to  nineteen  months  for  Word  Meaning  and  seventeen  to  eighteen 
months  for  Paragraph  Meaning.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  in  three  of 
the  four  sets  of  data  presented  for  the  sixth  grade,  the  "ESEA-SB  28"  study 
group  either  equalled  or  exceeded  the  gains  made  by  the  "ESEA- Team"  and  "ESEA- 
No  Team"  treatment  samples. 
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* Note:  Sample  size  for  fourth  grade  Team  Teaching  study  group  was 

only  12.  Results  for  this  small  group  must  be  interpreted  with 


Mean  Reading  Achievement  Gains  Expressed  in  Grade  Equivalent 
Units  for  Study  Groups  at  Grades  2,  3,  4,  and  6 
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Note:  Sample  size  for  fourth  grade  Team  Teaching  study  group  was  only  12.  Results  for 

this  small  group  must  be  interpreted  with  extreme  caution. 


Teachers ’ Grades  Results 


Teachers’  grades,  for  sixth  grade  pupils  in  the  five  basic  study  groups, 
were  analyzed  as  another  means  for  assessing  inter- group  differences  in  pupil 
performance.  Results  of  the  analyses  of  covariance  performed  on  grades  in  the 
areas  of  Reading,  Speaking,  and  Citizenship  are  presented  in  Tables  15-17.  The 
analyses  in  each  of  the  three  areas  utilized  Marking  Period  1-1967  grades  as 
the  covariate  control  to  adjust  the  grades  for  Marking  Period  4-1968. 

Examination  of  the  Reading  grade  data  presented  in  Table  15  will  reveal 
that  there  were  no  statistically  significant  differences  among  the  five  groups 
on  the  adjusted  mean  grades  earned  by  these  students  at  the  end  of  the  1967-68 
school  year.  The  grades  earned  by  one  group  were  equally  as  high  as  those  earned 
by  any  other  group. 

Table  16  presents  a similar  analysis  for  Speaking  grades. 

The  results  of  the  analysis  of  covariance  performed  on  the  Speaking  grades 
reveal  differences  among  the  five  study  groups  to  be  significant  at  the  .01 
level  of  probability.  Examination  of  the  adjusted  means  indicates  that  the  first 
four  groups  are  approximately  equivalent,  while  the  ’’Comparison”  group  mean  is 
significantly  lower  than  those  observed  for  the  other  groups.  Thus,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Speaking  grades  of  students  in  compensatory  education  project 
schools  are  notably  better  than  the  grades  of  those  students  in  the  non-project 
schools. 

Table  17  presents  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  covariance  performed  on 
the  Citizenship  grades  earned  by  students  in  the  five  sample  populations.  The 
magnitude  of  the  F ratio  presented  in  Table  17  indicates  that  there  were  no 
statistically  significant  differences  in  Citizenship  grades  among  the  groups 
studied.  However,  it  should  again  be  noted  that  the  grades  for  the  project 
groups  were  somewhat  higher  than  those  for  the  ’’Comparison”  sample. 

Student  Self-Rating  Results 

Summary  statistics  for  the  three  sub- scales  of  the  Elementary  Student  Self- 
Ratings  are  presented  in  Table  18, 
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TABLE  18 


Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  the  Three  Sub-Scales  of 
the  Elementary  Self-Rating-Grade  6 


RATING  " 

SCALES 

Academic 

Study 

Motivation 

GROUP 

Skills 

Skills 

(Max  Score=66) 

(Max  Score=34) 

(Max  Score=28) 

PRE 

POST 

PRE 

POST 

PRE 

POST 

ESEA 

Mean 

48.7 

49.4 

23.9 

23.4 

21.2 

21.1 

N=77 

S.D. 

6.5 

3.8 

3.9 

3.8 

3.7 

2.9 

ESEA-SB  28 

Mean 

48.9 

48.7 

24.3 

24.1 

21.8 

21.7 

N=61 

S.D. 

7.7 

7.2 

4.9 

4.2 

3.4 

3.4 

SB  28 

Mean 

48.3 

49.3 

24.0 

23,5 

21.3 

21.3 

N=67 

S.D. 

8.4 

5.0 

4.4 

3.8 

3.3 

2.9 

Comparison 

Mean 

49.4 

50.2 

24.3 

24.7 

21.6 

21.1 

M=62 

S.D. 

6.0 

4.6 

5.6 

4.2 

3.7 

3.1 

Two  questions  were  of  importance  in  studying  the  students’  responses#  One 
relates  to  any  differences  which  may  exist  among  the  various  samples,  while  the 
other  relates  to  any  shifts  which  may  occur  between  the  pre  and  post  ratings. 

Examination  of  Table  18  will  reveal  that,  for  each  sub-scale,  the  means  of 
the  four  study  groups  are  quite  similar.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  pre 
to  post  shifts  are  relatively  minor,  with  no  consistent  pattern  being  exhibited. 
Correlated  Chi  Square  tests  were  performed  to  test  the  significance  of  any  within 
group  shifts  between  the  pre  and  post  administrations  of  the  self-ratings.  Re- 
sults of  these  analyses  revealed  no  significant  pre-post  shifts  within  any  of 
the  groups  on  the  three  scales.  Contingency  Chi  Square  tests  were  also  per- 
formed to  determine  if  any  significant  differences  occurv3d  among  the  four 
groups  on  the  three  sub- scales.  Results  of  these  analyses  again  revealed  no 
significance  between  group  differences. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  although  no  statistical  tests  were  performed  on 
the  items  not  included  in  the  sub- scales,  teachers  in  the  project  schools  found 
the  students’  responses  to  be  of  help  to  them  in  better  understanding  student  at- 
titudes, motivation,  and  aspiration. 


Staff  Questionnaire  Results 


Teachers,  administrators  and  teacher  assistants  for  reading  development 
(TARD's)  in  ESEA  team  study  group  schools  strongly  supported  the  ESEA  Reading 
Program.  Approximately  85%  of  the  teachers  and  100%  of  the  administrators  and 
TARD's  reported  "Much  - Some  Value"  in  three  aspects  of  the  program:  the  in- 
creased pupil  confidence,  motivation  and  interest;  the  amplified  meaningful  and 
purposeful  reading  and  language  instruction;  the  increased  stident  ability  to 
analyze,  decode  and  comprehend  words.  Improvements  in  students'  skills  and 
abilities  in  oral  and  written  expression  were  noted  by  787»  of  the  teachers  and 
more  than  90%  of  the  administrators  and  TARD's.  The  data  are  reported  in  detail 
in  Table  19. 

Sixty  teachers  in  the  "3-on-2"  teaching  plan  and  9 teachers  in  the  "5-on-4" 
teaching  plan  compared  the  "swing  teacher  plan"  with  the  "single- teacher,  self- 
contained  classroom  plan".  When  percents  in  Table  19  were  averaged,  the  data 
indicated  that  83%  of  the  teachers  in  the  "3-on-2"  teaching  plan  and  100%  of  the 
teachers  in  the  "5-on-4"  teaching  plan  believed  they  could  devote  more  time  to 
group  and  individual  instruction.  Fewer  teachers,  75%  in  "3-on-2"  teaching  plan 
and  67%  in  "5-on-4"  teaching  plan,  believed  that  the  "swing  teacher  plan"  had 
provided  more  time  to  devote  to  classroom  preparation. 

Administrators  and  TARD's  compared  the  "swing  teacher  plan"  with  the 
"single  teacher,  self-contained  classroom  plan".  Sixty  percent  of  the  admin- 
istrators and  TARD’s  did  not  rate  the  "5-on-4"  teaching  plan,  because  the  plan 
did  not  exist  in  all  schools.  The  administrators  and  TARD's,  who  had  observed 
the  program,  concurred  with  the  teachers'  opinions. 
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The  staff  in  the  ESEA  SB-28  schools  evaluated  the  ESEA  Reading  Program. 

The  data  are  reported  in  Table  20.  The  teachers,  administrators  and  TARD’s 
were  positive  in  their  assessment  of  the  values  of  the  reading  program.  The 
reduced  class- size  plan  was  found  to  have  "Much  - Some  Value”  in  providing  a 
meaningful  and  purposeful  reading  program  that  increased  pupils’  motivation  to 
read  and  ability  to  analyze,  decode  and  comprehend  words. 

The  reduced  class- size  plan  in  the  estimation  of  an  average  of  807.  of  the 
teachers  had  ’’Much  - Some  Effect”  in  increasing  the  amount  of  time  for  individ- 
ual and  group  reading  and  language  instruction.  The  administrators  and  TARD’s 
concurred  with  the  teachers’  positive  evaluation.  Fewer  members  of  the  staff 
(57%)  believed  that  the  reduced  class-size  plan  had  provided  more  time  for 
classroom  preparation. 

A group  of  41  teachers  had  had  experience  in  both  the  ESEA  team  teaching 
plan  and  in  the  reduced  class-size  plan.  These  teachers  compared  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  two  teaching  plans.  Fifty-six  percent  of  the  teachers  identi- 
fied the  reduced  class-size  plan  as  the  more  effective  of  the  two  teaching  plans. 
Thirty- three  percent  (average  percent)  of  the  teachers  propound  the  superior  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  team  teacher  plan.  These  data  are  reported  on  the  question- 
naire form  in  Appendix  I. 
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Number  and  Percent  of  Responses  of  ESEA-SB  28  Staff  Evaluating  the 
ESEA-SB  28  Reading  Program  and  Reduced  Class  Size  Teaching  Plan 
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Table  21  reflects  generally  positive  evaluations  by  ESEA  and  ESEA  - SB  28 
staff  of  the  helpfulness  of  the  TARD’s  and  of  the  ESEA  instructional  equipment, 
books,  and  supplies.  The  ESEA  administrators  were  especially  enthusiastic  about 
the  services  provided  by  the  teacher  assistants  for  reading  development.  One 
hundred  percent  of  the  ESEA  and  ESEA  - SB  28  administrators  and  TARD's  indicated 
that  the  equipment,  books,  and  supplies  had  been  helpful  to  them  in  implementing 
the  teaching  of  reading  and  language  skills,  extending  the  environment  of  the 
students,  and  in  changing  student  attitudes  toward  school.  The  highest  per- 
centage of  favorable  responses  provided  by  ESEA  and  ESEA  teachers,  90.8%  and 
90.77.,  respectively,  were  indicated  for  the  helpfulness  of  the  instructional 
equipment  and  supplies  in  Stimulating  General  Pupil  Interest  and  Curiosity. 
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Table  22  presents  the  number  and  the  percent  of  staff-responses  pertain- 
ing to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Total  ESEA  Compensatory  Education  Program  Ser- 
vices at  the  ESEA  Target-Area  schools.  The  data  presented  in  Table  22  includes 
responses  by  68  teachers  and  nine  administrators  and  teacher  assistants  for 
reading  development  (TARD’s), 

It  is  apparent  from  the  large  percentage  of  "Much  Effect"  and  "Some  Effect" 
questionnaire  responses  that  the  staff  of  ESEA  schools  were  generally  positive 
in  their  evaluations  of  the  ESEA  Program-services  provided  to  their  schools. 

The  highest  percentage  of  positive  evaluations  provided  by  the  teachers  was  for 
the  categories,  Increasing  Opportunities  for  Individualized  Instruction  (91.2%) 
and  Providing  Greater  Opportunities  to  Identify  and/or  Diagnose  Early  Learning 
Problems  (89,77o),  The  highest  percentage  of  negative  evaluations  provided  by 
the  teachers  was  for  the  categories,  Improving  Student  Attendance  Patterns 
(25,0%)  and  Reducing  the  Number  of  Major  Discipline  Referrals  (25,0%). 

Responses  by  administrators  and  teacher  assistants  for  reading  development 
were  essentially  parallel  to  the  responses  by  teachers  at  the  ESEA  schools  in 
that  generally  positive  evaluations  of  the  ESEA  Program  services  were  made.  One 
hundred  percent  of  the  administrators  indicated  that  ESEA  Program  services  had 
been  effective  in  Providing  Greater  Opportunities  to  Identify  and/or  Diagnose 
Early  Learning  Problems.  Approximately  one- third  of  the  administrators  and 
TARD’s  provided  negative  evaluations  of  the  effectiveness  of  ESEA  services  in 
the  areas  of  pupil  attitude,  pupil  attendance,  and  major  discipline  referrals. 
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NUMBER  AND  PERCENT  OF  RESPONSES  OF  ESEA  STAFF  EVALUATING  THE  EFFECTIVENESS 
OF  THE  TOTAL.  ESEA  COMPENSATORY  PROGRAM  OF  SERVICES 


Table  23  provides  data  pertaining  to  staff-opinion  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  ESEA  Compensatory  Program  services  at  the  ESEA  - SB  28  schools.  It  includes 
a summary  of  the  number  and  percent  of  responses  by  98  teachers  and  14  admini- 
strators and  teacher  assistants  for  reading  development. 

The  staff-opinions  reflected  in  Table  23  are  generally  positive.  One 
hundred  percent  of  the  administrators  at  ESEA  - SB  28  schools  indicated  that 
the  ESEA  Compensatory  Program  had  been  of  "Some  Effect"  or  "Much  Effect"  in 
Providing  Greater  Opportunities  to  Identify  and/or  Diagnose  Early  Learning 
Problems  and  in  Improving  Individual  Student  Adjustment.  The  highest  percent- 
age of  positive  evaluations  provided  by  teachers  was  for  the  categories  Increas- 
ing  Opportunities  for  Individualized  Instruction  (85.7%)  and  Reducing  Student/ 
Teacher  Ratios  (86.7%). 

The  highest  percentage  of  "Little  Effect"  and  "No  Effect"  evaluations  pro- 
vided by  the  teacher-staff  grouping  and  the  administrator-TARD  staff  grouping 
was  for  the  category,  Improving  Student  Attendance  Patterns. 
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Table  24  summarizes  the  number  and  percent  of  responses  by  ESEA  and  ESEA- 
SB  28  staff  which  relate  to  the  adequacy  of  the  ESEA  Compensatory  Program  ser- 
vices in  selected  areas.  It  reflects  responses  of  68  teachers  and  9 admini- 
strators and  teacher  assistants  ( TARD f s ) for  reading  development  at  ESEA 
schools;  and  98  teachers  and  14  administrators  and  TARD’s  at  ESEA  - SB  28  schools. 

Data  provided  in  Table  24  suggests  that  the  majority  of  the  ESEA  staff  and 
the  ESEA  - SB  28  staff  felt  that  more  ESEA  Compensatory  Education  Program  ser- 
vices are  needed  at  Target  Area  schools.  There  were  77.8%  of  the  administrators 
and  TARD's  at  ESEA  schools  and  71.4%  of  the  administrators  and  TARD’s  at  ESEA  - 
SB  28  schools  who  indicated  that  more  classroom  teachers  were  needed  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  teacher-pupil  ratio.  ESEA  teachers  also  indicated  a 
high  percentage  of  responses  (66.2%)  for  additional  service  in  this  latter  area. 
More  than  64.3%  of  the  ESEA  - SB  28  teachers  indicated  that  more  books,  equipment 
and  supplies  were  needed. 
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Reactions  of  staff  members  evaluating  the  reduced  class  size  program  which 
operated  in  the  five  SB  28- only  schools  are  presented  in  Table  25. 

The  data  in  Table  25  shows  strong  support  by  the  SB- 28  staff  for  the 
reduction-in-class  size  program.  Especially  strong  support  was  indicated  by 
administrators  for  the  increased  opportunity  the  program  afforded  for  (1)  group 
reading  and  language  instruction;  (2)  general  assistance  to  pupils  on  class 
assignments  and  special  interest  projects;  and  (3)  more  assistance  to  pupils 
needing  remedial  help.  Teachers  indicated  strongest  support  for  the  increased 
opportunity  that  the  program  provided  for  more  meaningful  oral  language  activ- 
ities. The  least  number  of  "Much  - Some  Increases"  responses  by  the  teachers 
and  the  administrators  was  for  the  extent  to  which  the  reduced  class  size 
program  enabled  them  to  devote  more  time  to  classroom  preparation. 
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Parent  Interview  Results 


As  previously  indicated,  a more  detailed  presentation  of  data  obtained  from 
the  parent  interview  survey  will  be  found  in  Chapter  VI.  However,  a few  items 
of  particular  note  from  the  survey  of  ESEA  Target  Area  elementary  school  parents 
are  included  for  discussion  in  this  report. 

Among  the  many  questions  asked  of  parents,  responses  were  sought  relative 
to  the  amount  of  progress  their  children  had  made  during  the  1967-68  school 
year  in  various  skill  areas.  Table  26  presents  the  responses  of  parents  to 
the  questions  related  to  the  amount  of  progress  their  child  had  made  in  the 
areas  of  Reading,  Handwriting,  Spelling,  and  Listening. 

TABLE  26 

Parent  Responses  and  Percentages  to  Degree  of  Progress 
Made  by  Children  in  Selected  Skill  Areas 

Grades  2-6 


Skill  Area 

Much 

Better 

A Little 
Better 

About 
The  Same 

A Little 
Worse 

Much 

Worse 

Don  ’ t 
Know 

JL- 

r-JL— 

jlJ 

7. 

Ji-. 

= 7n 

|V 

OJ 

7 

Reading 

83 

53.5 

47 

30.3 

17 

11.0 

1 

n.6 

2 

1.3 

Handwriting 

68 

43.9 

62 

40.0 

2i 

13.5 

- 

wm 

- 

2 

1.3 

Spelling 

70 

45.2 

61 

39.4 

18 

11.6 

- 

- 

1 

0.6 

3 

1.9 

Listening 

61 

3204 

84 

44.7 

24 

12.8 

15 

8.0 

2 

1.1 

1 

0.5 

An  inspection  of  Table  26  will  reveal  that  parents  were  of  the  opinion 
that  their  children  had  made  definite  progress  in  the  four  selected  areas  during 
the  course  of  the  school  year.  Approximately  80%  of  the  parents  recorded  MA 
Little  Better”  and  ’’Much  Better”  responses  to  these  four  questions. 

The  results  of  parent  reactions  to  the  question  related  to  how  helpful 
they  felt  the  reading  instruction  program  at  their  child’s  school  was  in  im- 
proving reading  skills  are  presented  in  Table  27, 


TABLE  27 

Parent  Response  and  Percentages  to  Helpfulness  of 
School  Reading  Program  to  Their  Child 


The  Reading  Program 
Has  Been: 

Ve 

Help 

ry 

ful 

Somewhat 

Helpful 

Of  Little 
Help 

Of  No 
Help 

Don  * t Know 

N 

7o 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

7. 

N 

7. 

87 

56.1 

41 

26.5 

5 

3.2 

3 

1.9 

15 

9.7 

46 


It  is  apparent  from  the  responses  in  Table  27  that  parents  generally 
believe  the  reading  assistance  provided  for  their  children  has  been  ’’Very  Help- 
ful” to  them. 

In  an  attempt  to  obtain  parent  evaluations  of  the  overall  educational  pro- 
gram their  children  have  been  receiving,  the  following  question  was  asked, 

”-Jhat  is  your  general  impression  of  the  job  the  Oakland  Public  Schools  are 
doing  in  educating  the  children  in  your  family?”.  Table  28  indicates  the  pat- 
tern of  responses  to  this  question. 


TABLE  28 

Numbers  and  Percentages  of  Parent  Evaluation  of 
Education  in  the  Oakland  Public  Schools 


Impressions 

of: 

Excellent 

G 

'C 

C 

c 

Fa 

iir 

Pq 

.or 

Dcn’t  Know 

No  Q 

d inion 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

’’The  job  the 
Oakland  Public 
Schools  are  doing 
in  educating  the 
children  in  your 
family?” 

58 

30.9 

62 

33.0 

50 

26.6 

9 

4.8 

6 

3.2 

1 

0.5 

Over  60%  of  all  parents  surveyed  indicated  that  the  Oakland  Public  Schools 
were  doing  and  ’’Excellent”  or  ’’Good”  job  in  educating  the  children  in  their 
families.  Approximately  one-fourth  of  the  parents  felt  the  schools  were  doing 
a ’’Fair”  job,  while  the  remaining  8.5%  of  the  responses  were  spread  across  the 
categories  of  ’’Poor”,  ’’Don’t  Know”,  and  ”No  Opinion”. 

In  general,  reactions  received  from  the  parent  interview  survey  revealed 
that  parents  were  impressed  with  the  progress  they  believed  their  children  were 
making  in  school,  and  they  appeared  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  school  pro- 
grams in  which  their  children  were  participating. 


DISCUSSION  AND  SUMMARY 

The  focus  of  the  evaluation  of  the  1967-68  ESEA  program  features  incorpor- 
ated into  the  curriculum  and  instructional  operation  of  selected  elementary 
schools  has  been  on  longitudinal  analyses  of  data  collected  on  participating 
students  over  variable  intervals  during  the  two-and-ore-half  year  period  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  program  was  initiated  in  January,  1966.  Achievement  tests, 
teacher’s  grades,  school  attendance  records,  students’  self-perceptions,  instruc- 
tional staff  reactions,  and  community  opinion  have  all  been  sampled  and  examined 
during  this  period  in  order  to  assess  *.he  aggregate  effect  on  a massive  compen- 
satory education  program  supported  by  both  Federal  and  State  funds. 

Results  of  the  1966-67  evaluation  study,  encompassing  the  first  full  year 
of  the  elementary  school  ESEA  program,  provided  varying  amounts  of  data  indicating 


that  the  program  had  been  successful  in  reversing  patterns  of  steadily  decli- 
ning reading  and  language  achievement  rates.  The  results  of  several  analyses 
revealed  that  although  students  had  not  attained  the  desired  month-per-month 
growth  rates,  trends  in  that  direction  were  encouraging.  Follow-up  testing  of 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  grade  students  coupled  with  pre  and  post  test- 
ing of  the  entering  first  grade  was  completed  this  year  (1967-68),  to  provide 
a means  for  examining  the  longitudinal  effects  of  the  assorted  program  elements. 
Results  of  the  achievement  testing  have  been  examined  from  two  primary  perspec- 
tives. The  first,  was  an  effort  to  assess  significant  differences  occurring  in 
the  growth  of  children  participating  in  the  various  programs  under  study,  while 
the  second  centered  on  the  effect  of  the  programs  in  augmenting  pupil  achieve- 
ment gains. 

Variable  patterns  of  significant  mean  differences  among  the  treatment  popu- 
lations were  observed  for  the  grade  levels  under  study.  However,  when  the  raw 
score  means  were  converted  into  grade  equivalent  scores,  nominal  differentials 
were  observed  raising  the  question  of  the  practical  significance  of  the  obtained 
differences.  Nonetheless,  results  of  these  analyses  reveal  no  clear  trend  in 
favor  of  any  one  treatment  group.  Examination  of  achievement  gains  also  indi- 
cates no  distinct  pattern  of  augmentation  beyond  che  results  obtained  during  the 
1966-67  school  year.  Growth  rates  over  the  two  year  period  have  tended  to  either 
remain  constant  or  diminish  slightly  at  grades  three  and  four  and  on  the  Para- 
graph Meaning  test  at  grade  six.  A clear  augmentation  of  gains  for  sixth  grade 
pupils  was  evident  on  the  Word  Meaning  test.  Within  the  limitations  of  the  test 
instruments  and  measurement  design,  it  cannot  be  concluded  from  the  available 
data  that  the  overall  ESEA  elementary  school  program  has  achieved  one  of  its 
primary  stated  objectives;  namely,  that  of  improving  performance  on  standardized 
achievement  tests  beyond  those  levels  observed  prior  to  the  inception  of  the 
program. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  data  presented  in  this  report  reflect 
group  tendencies.  The  results  of  school-by-school  summary  data,  currently  under 
analysis,  may  provide  instructional  staff  members  and  program  planners  with  ad- 
ditional insights  into  the  various  program  components  which  may  or  may  not  be 
proving  themselves  to  be  effective. 

Analyses  of  teachers’  grades  tend  to  parallel  the  findings  related  to  test 
scores.  Longitudinal  analyses  of  reading,  speaking,  and  citizenship  grades  re- 
flect few  differences  among  the  treatment  groups.  However,  it  was  encouraging 
to  note  that  grades  for  students  in  the  project  schools,  though  not  significant 
in  a statistical  sense,  tended  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  those  observed  in  the 
non-project  ’’Comparison”  group.  Pre  to  post  upward  shifts  in  the  grading  pat- 
terns also  tended  to  favor  the  project  students. 

Analyses  of  student  self-ratings  were  also  performed.  While  the  results 
of  these  analyses  revealed  no  significance  within  or  among  group  differences, 
it  was  interesting  to  note  that  students  in  each  of  the  samples  tended  to  rate 
their  skill  and  motivational  levels  somewhat  above  what  would  be  considered  an 
average  level. 

Data  obtained  from  principal  and  teacher  staff  questionnaires  indicate 
general  satisfaction  with  the  various  instructional  services  provided.  A com- 
mon complaint  of  principals  and  teachers  alike  centered  around  the  late  authori- 
zation of  funds  which  inhibited  full  implementation  of  many  program  components 
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until  far  into  the  school'  year.  For  those  working  in  schools  in  which  the  team 
teaching  plan  was  in  operation  the  great  majority  of  the  respondents  felt  that 
the  program  had  been  quite  beneficial  in  areas  such  as  providing  more  time  for 
individualized  instruction,  and  providing  opportunities  for  more  meaningful  read- 
ing and  language  arts  experiences  for  children.  The  provision  of  the  Teacher 
Assistant  for  Reading  Development  was  particularly  well  received,  with  both  ad- 
ministrators and  teachers  indicating  that  this  specialist  had  provided  valuable 
assistance  in  the  implementation  of  the  program.  Similar  patterns  of  responses 
were  obtained  from  staff  members  participating  in  the  reduced  class  size  program. 
In  response  to  questions  pertaining  to  the  adequacy  of  various  elements  and  ser- 
vices included  in  the  program,  the  great  majority  of  the  respondents  indicated 
that  the  services  were  either  adequate  or  that  more  of  the  same  kinds  of  services 
were  needed. 

Parent  interviews  provided  yet  another  valuable  source  of  reaction  to  the 
ESEA  programs.  The  interview  survey,  based  upon  a random  sample  of  parents  re- 
siding in  the  ESEA  Target  Area,  revealed  that  parents  felt  the  special  assistance 
their  children  were  receiving  was  quite  beneficial,  and  that  their  children  were, 
in  turn,  making  definite  progress  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  listening,  and 
other  related  skills.  Approximately  60%  of  the  parents  interviewed  indicated 
that  they  felt  the  Oakland  Public  Schools  were  providing  a "good"  or  "excellent" 
educational  program  for  their  children. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Preliminary  discussions  of  the  findings  of  this  1967-68  evaluation  study 
have  resulted  in  some  reorganization  and  refinement  for  the  1968-69  ESEA  elemen- 
tary school  program.  Although  many  of  the  program  elements  will  remain  unchanged 
selected  components  are  being  revamped.  Among  the  features  to  be  incorporated 
into  the  project  is  a reorientation  of  the  instructional  program  in  reading  at 
grade  one.  A "Multi-Media"  approach  to  the  teaching  of  reading  will  be  intro- 
duced into  the  first  grade  curriculum  at  each  of  the  project  schools  in  an  effort 
to  further  enhance  the  program  at  that  level. 

The  objective  and  subjective  data  reported  in  this  evaluation  should  be 
carefully  examined  by  both  instructional  and  administrative  personnel  in  their 
efforts  to  re-evaluate  the  current  patterns  and  levels  of  program  services. 

It  is  anticipated  that  revised  allocation  and  funding  procedures  at  the 
State  level  will  alleviate  many  of  the  difficulties  which  developed  during  the 
1967-68  school  year  as  a result  of  the  late  implementation  of  the  full  ESEA 
program. 


William  R.  Murray 
Specialist  in  Research 


EVALUATION  OF  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  REMEDIAL  AND  CORRECTIVE 

LANGUAGE  ARTS  PROJECT 


INTRODUCTION 


Beginning  in  February,  1966,  an  extensive  program  of  compensatory  educa- 
tion services  funded  through  Title’ I of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  was  established  in  three  Oakland  junior  high  schools.  During  each  school' 
year  the  program  has  been  in  operation,  approximately  2,600  grade  seven-to- 
nine  pupils  have  participated  in  this  special  program. 

Pupils  attending:  these  three  junior  high  schools  have  typically  exhibited 
the  many  educational  and  cultural  problems  characteristic  of  disadvantaged 
children.  Standardized  reading  tests  had  revealed  that  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  pupils  attending  these  schools  were  performing  in  the  lower 
third  of  reading  ability  based  upon  national  norms.  This  deficiency  was  accom- 
panied frequently  by  other  areas  of  academic  failure,  personal  frustration, 
lower  levels  of  self-esteem,  social  and  economic  inadequacy. 

In  order  to  mount  an  attack  upon  these  problems  a variety  of  specialized 
services  were  provided  in  the  ESEA  Compensatory  Education  Program,  The  major 
focus  of  the  junior  high  project  was  to  assist  students  improve  their  skills 
in  the  language  arts,  particularly  in  the  area  of  reading.  In  addition  to  the 
specialized  language  arts  assistance  provided,  a variety  of  auxiliary  services 
including  additional  counselors,  nurses,  psychologists,  guidance  consultants, 
and  instructional  media  specialists  were  provided  as  well. 

Since,  all  students  enrolled  in  the  three  Target  Area  schools  were  the 
recipients  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  services  it  was  not  possible  to  assess 
which  program  features  contributed  to  the  observed  outcomes.  Therefore,  in 
interpreting  the  results  of  the  studies  presented  in  this  report,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  whole  constellation  of  services  provided  for  pupils  contributed  to  the 
changes  observed. 


Program  Description 

In  order  to  provide  a more  intensive  and  individualized  language  develop- 
ment program  for  students,  major  staff  additions  were  made  in  the  English 
Departments  of  the  three  junior  high  schools.  Additionally,  increased  levels 
of  instructional  and  auxiliary  services  staff  were  provided  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  regular  classroom  teachers  in  the  English  Department.  Descriptions 
of  various  program  elements  and  features  and  their  interrelationships  are  as 
follows: 

Teacher  for  Language  Development:  At  each  school  site  a faculty  member 

possessing  exceptional  skills  particularly  in  the  reading  instruction  area  was 
assigned  as  a Teacher  for  Language  Development  (TALD).  This  staff  member  co- 
ordinated the  activities  of  the  various  teaching  teams  as  well  as  che  aides 
who  were  provided  for  the  program.  The  TALD  provided  leadership  in  the  utili- 
zation of  new  materials,  and  in  the  familiarizing  of  staff  with  effective 
techniques  and  the  use  of  the  many  supplementary  devices  and  materials  provided 
for  the  program.  This  person  played  a key  role  in  coordination  of  other 
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elements  of  the  program,  including  those  provided  in  the  cultural  enrichment 
project,  professional  auxiliary  services,  related  interdepartmental  school 
activities  and  inservice  education. 

Regular  Classroom  Teachers:  At  each  of  the  three  schools  additional 

classroom  teacher  positions  were  provided  in  the  English  Department  in  order 
to  insure  that  full-time  instructors  were  responsible  for  only  four  classes 
of  30  pupils  or  less  per  day.  This  plan,  which  supplied  the  equivalent  of 
six  additional  teaching  positions,  had  the  effect  of  providing  regular  class- 
room teachers  with  two  preparation  periods  for  developing  new  materials, 
preparing  lesson  plans,  and  team  planning.  Where  possible,  teaching  teams 
involving  two  regular  English  teachers  and  a reading  teacher  were  organized. 
Eleven  such  teams  worked  together  during  the  1967-68  school  year.  The  function 
and  role  of  the  reading  teacher  is  described  in  detail  below. 

The  instructional  programs  carried  on  by  the  teaching  teams  were  flexible 
and  varied  among  the  three  schools.  In  general,  team  activities  were  geared 
to  include  all  students  with  emphasis  placed  on  developmental,  corrective  and 
remedial  activities  in  the  skill  areas  of  reading,  writing,  listening  and. 
speaking.  Frequently  both  standardized  diagnostic  and  informal  tests  were 
administered  to  pupils  and  individual  folders  containing  information  on  pupil 
progress  were  developed. 

As  a result  of  the  team  planning  meetings,  many  relatively  innovative 
instructional  and  motivational  approaches  to  teaching  the  language  arts  were 
developed.  Examples  of  these  activities  were: 

1.  Inter-departmental  planning  and  cooperation  on  specific  subjects. 

For  example,  students  at  one  school  participated  in  a ’’science  bowl  contest” 
that  included  carefully  developed  approaches  to  written  and  verbal  communica- 
tion as  part  of  the  activity.  Members  of  this  school’s  ’’Science  Bowl”  team 
have  challenged  science  teams  from  other  schools  for  next  year. 

2.  Creation  of  Columbia  Scholastic  Press  Association  first  place  award 
winning  literary  magazines  in  all  three  junior  high  schools 

3.  Production  of  a school  newspaper  in  each  of  the  three  schools 

4.  Inter-disciplinary  study  of  freedom  and  its  history  in  the  United 
States,  including  specific  themes  written  and  delivered  on  the  subject  of 
’’Freedom,  Can  We  Lose  It?”  and  the  presentation  of  two  plays  based  upon  the 
noted  central  theme 

5.  Inter-disciplinary  television  presentation  of  a debate  about  the 
merits  of  the  city-state  of  Athens,  Greece,  versus  the  city-state  of  Sparta. 

6.  Planning  and  production  of  a book  reflecting  the  relation  of  the 
historic  background  to  the  modern  urban  and  regional  social  and  geographic 
setting  of  the  City  of  Oakland 

Although  these  and  many  other  innovative  and  motivational  techniques  have 
been  employed,  the  basic  elements  of  a balanced  language  arts  and  reading 
program  have  been  maintained.  Particular  emphasis  has  been  devoted  to  creative 
writing,  grammar,  spelling,  and  to  those  skills  necessary  for  a sound  reading 
foundation.  Vocabulary  development  has  been  emphasized  strongly*  Also,  for 
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those  students  with  deficiencies  in  the  basic  mechanics  of  reading  ability, 
considerable  work  has  been  devoted  to  the  further  development  of  auditory  and 
visual  discrimination  skills  and  to  understanding  phonetic  or  structural 
analysis  of  words. 

Reading  Teachers:  A total  of  twelve  certificated  teachers  specializing 

in  the  instruction  of  reading  were  added  to  the  English  Departments  to  work  in 
conjunction  with  augmented  regular  teaching  staff.  One  Reading  Teacher  posi- 
tion was  provided  for  rvery  two  full-time  regular  classroom  English  teachers. 
These  teaching  teams,  composed  of  three  members  each,  focused  on  the  common 
problems  related  to  the  instruction  of  approximately  55  students. 

The  Reading  Teacher  specialized  in  working  with  small  groups  and  individ- 
ual students  who  had  particular  needs  for  remedial  and  specialized  instruction. 
Although  teaching  teams  employed  variable  methods  for  scheduling  pupils  with 
the  Reading  Teacher  for  specialized  instruction,  all  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
English  classes  received  some  service  during  the  course  of  the  year.  However, 
those  pupils  most  in  need  of  the  extra  assistance  were  provided  more  time  with 
the  Reading  Teacher  than  those  pupils  having  good  or  reasonably  adequate  read- 
ing competence. 

Some  teaching  teams  scheduled  groups  of  students  for  a concentrated  daily 
program  with  the  Reading  Teacher  in  the  Reading  Laboratory  for  several  weeks. 
Others  developed  an  alternating  day  or  week  system  with  students  attending  the 
Reading  Lab  on  this  basis  for  the  entire  year.  An  example  of  one  alternating 
week  organization  schedule  is  as  follows: 


The  basic  philosophy  underlying  the  team  teaching  approach  emphasized  the 
usage  of  specially-equipped  reading  laboratories  so  that  flexible  grouping 
procedures  could  be  instituted  and  so  that  the  variety  of  equipment  and 
materials  could  be  stored  efficiently  and  made  available  as  needed.  These 
reading  laboratory  facilities  contained  cubicles  for  individual  instruction 
and  practice.  With  the  variety  of  materials  available  in  the  laboratory 
several  students  were  able  to  work  independently  on  assignments  involving 
written  exercises,  word  lists,  flashcards,  word  games,  puzzles,  or  reading 
comprehension  exercises;  thus  freeing  the  teacher  from  time  to  time  to  work 
with  individual  students  on  a one-to-one  basis  at  the  reading  table.  Special 
equipment  such  as  the  Controlled  Reader,  tachistoscope,  tape  recorder,  listen- 
ing posts,  Tach  X,  and  Language  Master,  were  available  for  use  also  in  the 
reading  laboratories. 
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Teacher  Aides: 


While  Teacher  Aides  were  provided  also  to  assist  members 
of  the  teaching  teams,  the  number  of  Teacher  Aides  involved  in  the  program 
varied  during  the  first  part  of  the  year  (until  February)  because  of  lateness 
in  obtaining  authorization  for  replacements  for  those  who  left  the  program. 
Teacher  Aides  performed  routine  management  activities  such  as:  keeping  atten- 

dance, distribution  and  collection  of  materials,  audio-visual  set-up  and 
presentations,  and  selected  in-class  clerical  tasks.  As  is  true  of  the  organi- 
zation of  other  services,  the  organization  for  the  use  of  Teacher  Aides  varied 
from  school  to  school.  In  one  school,  for  example,  one  half-time  Aide  was  pro- 
vided for  each  of  the  regular  classroom  English  teachers;  in  another  school, 
two  half-time  (one  a.m.  and  one  p.m. ) Aides  were  provided  for  each  teaching 
team.  A more  complete  presentation  of  the  role  and  function  of  Teacher  Aides 
and  the  evaluation  of  their  services  may  be  found  in  Chapter  II. 

Clerical  Services:  Each  school  site  was  provided  with  additional  clerical 

time  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  teacher-devised  materials,  recording  of 
test  data,  and  various  other  clerical  activities  which  take  teachers  away  from 
their  primary  concern--- that  of  individualized  attention  and  contact  with  the 
pupil. 


Instructional  Media  Specialist:  The  Instructional  Media  Specialist  (IMS) 

served  as  another  member  of  the  instructional  team  who  worked  in  cooperation 
with  the  school  librarian  in  making  readily  available  relevant  and  interesting 
materials  particularly  effective  with  disadvantaged  children.  Instructional 
Media  Specialists  prepared  and  assimilated  collections  of  materials  for  use  in 
the  classroom  and  assisted  in  the  distribution  of  such  materials,  thereby 
facilitating  the  work  of  the  teaching  teams.  A more  complete  presentation  on 
the  role  of  the  Instructional  Media  Specialist  and  an  evaluation  of  these 
services  may  be  found  in  Chapter  II. 

Counselors:  Additional  school  counselors  were  provided  at  the  three 

schools  to  reduce  the  counselor-pupil  ratio  one  to  240.  The  counselor  worked 
with  individual  students  and  with  groups  of  students.  A more  complete  analysis 
of  the  role  ani  function  of  the  school  counselor  may  be  found  in  the  Counselor 
Activity  Time  Study  which  may  be  found  in  Chapter  II.  Specific  evaluation 
studies  related  to  the  work  of  the  school  counselors  will  be  found  also  in 
Chapter  II  in  the  reports  titled,  Reactions  of  Staff,  Student,  and  Parents  to 
Junior  High  School  Counseling  Program  and  the  Counselor  Contact  Study. 

Other  Auxiliary  Services:  The  instructional  teams  at  each  school  site 

were  aided  by  additional  staff  services  from  the  Department  of  Individual 
Guidance,  Department  of  Health  Services,  and  the  Research  Department*  These 
departments  provided  augmented  services  of  Guidance  Consultants,  Supervisors 
of  Child  Welfare  and  Attendance,  school  Nurses  and  school  Psychologists. 

Reports  describing  these  services  and  evaluations  of  them  will  be  found  in 
Chapter  II. 

Cultural  Enrichment:  While  cultural  enrichment  activities  were  integrated 

into  the  overall  instructional  plans  in  such  a way  that  pupils  were  enabled  to 
have  many  first-hand  experiences  closely  related  to  the  content  of  the  language 
arts  program,  funds  for  many  of  these  activities  did  not  become  available  until 
February.  Opportunities  were  provided  for  excursions  away  from  the  school  site 
as  well  as  for  worthwhile  activities  which  were  brought  to  the  school.  Descrip- 
tions and  evaluations  of  these  activities  may  be  found  in  Chapter  III. 


Instructional  Programs  The  Oakland  Public  Schools  Language  Arts 
Curriculum  Guide'  provided  the  broad  outlines  for  the  junior  high  ESEA  program. 
Within  this  broad  framework  it  was  the  task  of  the  school  site  staffs  under 
the  direction  of  the  school  principal  and  Teacher  for  Language  Development  to 
implement  the  corrective  and  remedial  project  suited  to  staff  competencies  and 

pupil  needs. 

Supplies.  Materials  and  Equipment:  During  the  1967-63  school  year, 

additional  supplies,  materials  and  equipment  were  purchased.  Examples  of  thf 
types  of  materials  and  equipment  made  available  for  the  compensatory  education 
include:  tape  recorders,  listening  posts,  microfilms,  central  recording 

devices,  opaque  and  overhead  projectors,  reading  development  equipment,  general 
supply  items  and  textbooks. 

General  Evaluation  Design 

The  overall  plan  for  evaluating  the  compensatory  education  program 
established  in  the  Spring  of  1966  called  for  a longitudinal  approach  to  the  ^ 
measurement  of  pupil  progress.  Therefore  much  of  the  1967-68  evaluation  activ- 
ity was  devoted  to  gathering  follow-up  data  on  students  who  had  remained  m the 
program  for  lengths  of  time  during  the  two-and-a-half-year  period  that  it  has 
been  in  operation.  The  basic  evaluation  design  utilized  at  the  junior  high 
school  level  called  for  pre-testing  and  periodic  post-testing  of  the  same 
students  with  various  standardized  tests  and  other  appropriate  measuring 
devices.  An  added  feature  this  year  was  the  testing  of  a comparison  group  at 
grade  7 in  a junior  high  school  which  is  comparable  to  the  three  junior  highs 
involved  in  the  Title  I program  in  terms  of  levels  of  academic  achievement, 
socio-economic  level  and  racial  composition. 

In  addition  to  the  longitudinal  measurements  of  the  student  population, 
a variety  of  questionnaires,  rating  scales,  and  interview  schedules  were 
developed  also  to  obtain  end-of-year  subjective  evaluations  from  school  staffs, 
students  and  parents.  Both  types  of  data--objec tive  and  subjective--weie  deemed 
to  be  of  importance  and  thus  provide  the  basis  for  this  report. 


Instruments 

California  Achievement  Test,  Junior  High  Level  Battery:  Four  Sections  of 

the  CAT  Junior  High  Level  Battery  were  administered  to  seventh,  eighth  and 
ninth  grade  pupils.  The  four  test  battery  sections  administered  were  as 
follows:  Reading  Vocabulary,  Reading  Comprehension,  Mechanics  of  English  and 

Spelling.  The  test  forms  .utilized  and  the  schedule  of  testing  for  each  of  the 
three  grade  levels  are  as  follows: 


Grade  7 

Dates  Test 

Administered  Form 

Grade  8 

Dates  Test 

Administered  Form 

Grade  9 

Dates  Test 

Administered  Form 

Oct.,  1967  W 

May,  1968  Y 

— — — 

Oct.,  1966  X 

May,  1967  W 

May,  1968  Y 

Feb.,  196.6  W 

May,  1967  W 

May,  1968  Y 
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All  students  enrolled  in  each  of  the  three  junior  high  schools  took  the 
tests  at  each  of  the  test  administration  periods.  However,  only  those  students 
for  whom  there  were  complete  test  data  on  each  variable  (two  measures  for 
grades  seven,  three  for  grades  eight  and  nine)  were  included  in  the  analysis  of 
results  for  this  report.  All  computations  of  means,  standard  deviations, 
significance  tests  and  other  statistical  procedures  employed  were  done  using 
raw  score  data.  Raw  score  distributions  of  pre-  and  post- test  resuits  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix  i-a-9 

Data  Analysis 

Pre-  and  post-frequency  distributions,  means,  and  standard  deviations 
based  upon  raw  scores  were  computed  for  the  sub tests  of  the  California  Achieve- 
ment Battery.  For  grade  seven,  results  for  all  pupils  having  October,  1967  pro- 
and  May,  1968  post- test  information  for  each  test  variable  were  included  in 
these  computations.  For  grade  eight  only  those  pupils  having  test  information 
for  three  measurement  periods  (October,  1966,  May,  1967  and  May,  1968)  were 
included  in  the  test  score  analyses.  For  grade  nine,  only  those  pupils  for 
whom  test  information  was  available  for  three  measurement  periods  (February, 
1966,  May,  1967  and  May,  1968)  were  included  in  the  analysis  of  test  score 
results. 

Test  score  data  have  been  analyzed  from  two  perspectives.  For  all  three 
grade  levels,  attention  has  been  focused  on  a comparison  of  the  mean  number 
of  months  of  achievement  test  score  growth  to  national  norm  group  averages. 

For  example,  "average"  students  may  be  expected  to  gain  one  month  in  achieve- 
ment test  scores  for  each  month  spent  in  school.  After  eight  months  of 
instruction  these  students  will  typically  evidence  an  eight-month  increment 
in  test  scores.  The  past  test  performance  of  ESEA  and  Comparison  school 
children  clearly  indicates  that  they  have  failed  to  make  this  "month- for-month" 
growth. 

A second  type  of  analysis  was  made  to  contrast  the  growth  of  seventh 
grade  students  in  ESEA  junior  high  schools  with  that  of  a group  of  students 
from  a comparable  junior  high  school.  An  analysis  of  covariance  was  used  to 
make  statistical  adjustments  in  the  post- test  scores  of  the  two  groups  in 
order  to  account  for  differences  between  the  two  groups  at  the  pre-test  period, 

F ratios,  using  the  covariance  method  were  computed  to  assess  the  statistical 
significance  of  differences  between  the  adjusted  scores  of  the  experimental 
(ESEA)  and  Comparison  groups  at  the  post- test  period.  Both  the  actual  score 
averages  and  the  adjusted  values  are  presented  in  the  findings  sections. 

Teachers^  Grades:  Teacher  grades  provided  yet  another  means  for 

measuring  the  growth  of  individual  pupils.  A 30%  random  sample  of  pupils  in 
grade  eight  was  drawn  for  study.  Data  for  all  students  in  the  sample  who  had 
recorded  grades  for  the  first  marking  period  and  the  final  year  grade  were 
used  in  the  analysis,  "English-Academic,"  "Social  Science-Academic,"  and 
"Social  Science-Citizenship"  grades  were  obtained  from  the  records  of  students 
for  their  seventh  and  eighth  grade  school  years.  The  analyses  consisted  of 
contrasting  the  distribution  of  grades  and  the  mean  grade  point  averages  for 
the  two  years.  The  basis  for  selecting  these  particular  marks  for  analysis 
were  these.  First,  it  was  deemed  relevant  to  assess  possible  shifts  in  student 
marks  in  English,  since  this  area  was  directly  related  to  and  involved  in  the 
compensatory  education  program.  Secondly,  the  selection  of  Social  Science  and 
Science  "Academic"  and  "Citizenship"  marks  would  make  it  possible  to  assess  the 
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possible  effects  of  the  program  on  both  academic  performance  and  student 
behavior  in  a related  subject  area  not  directly  involved  in  the  compensatory 
education  program. 

School  Attendance:  School  attendance  records  were  collected  for  the 

fourth  grade  marking  period  in  the  same  subjects  indicated  above  in  the 
Teachers'  Grade?  section.  Attendance  data  were  included  as  a part  of  the 
overall  evaluation  studies  to  serve  as  a rough  index  of  pupil  motivation  as 
well  as  an  indicator  of  the  success  of  the  program  in  effecting  improvements 
in  attendance  patterns.  Computer  analyses  of  thess  data  had  not  been  received 
in  time  for  inclusion  in  this  report. 

These  data  will  reflect  the  total  number  of  times  a student  was  absent 
from  the  two  types  of  classes  during  the  respective  years.  These  absence 
figures  include  those  due  to  illness  as  well  as  unexcused  absences.  Regardless 
of  the  reasons  for  the  absences,  these  are  absences  which  directly  affect  the 
continuity  of  instruction  for  the  individual  himself  as  well  as  the  entire 
class. 


Student  Self-Rating  Scale:  This  was  a locally  prepared  instrument  devel- 

oped to  obtain  data  on  student  self-perceptions  and  motivations.  The  scale 
was  administered  to  a 307.  random  sample  of  seventh  grade  pupils  at  the  three 
Target  Area  ESEA  schools  and  at  three  Control  schools  during  November  of  1967 
and  readministered  to  the  same  pupils  in  April  of  1968,  The  purpose  of  the 
pre-post  administration  of  the  instrument  was  to  assess  possible  modifications 
in  pupil  self-concept  which  might  be  related  to  the  program  of  compensatory 
education  services  and,  at  the  same  time,  relate  these  findings  to  changes  in 
pupils’  self-concept  at  three  comparable  Control  schools,  A copy  of  the 
instrument  will  be  found  in  Appendix  I-B-15 

Staff  Questionnaires:  Questionnaires  designed  to  obtain  evaluative 

opinions  regarding  significant  aspects  of  the  program  operation  and  effective- 
ness were  completed  by:  Administrator  of  the  three  schools  and  all  members  of 
the  English  Department  language  development  teams.  Copies  of  the  question- 
naires are  found  in  Appendix  l-B-16-17 

Staff  Interviews:  Interview  sessions  were  scheduled  and  held  with  staff 

members  to  determine  their  opinions  of  the  "3-on-2"  teaching  plan  employed  in 
the  three  Target  Area  junior  high  schools  during  the  1967-68  school  year. 
Thirty-six  staff  members  (907.)  responded  to  the  interviews,  A copy  of  the 
instrument  will  be  found  in  Appendix  I-B-18 

Parent  Interviews:  A random  sample  of  102  parents  of  junior  high  school 

pupils  residing  in  the  ESEA  Target  Area  were  interview*  d to  obtain  opinions 
of  the  value  of  the  compensatory  education  program  to  their  children;  1007.  of 
those  sampled  responded,  A complete  report  of  the  procedure  employed  and  the 
results  obtained  will  be  found  in  Chapter  VI,  A copy  of  the  junior  high  parent 
interview  schedule  with  response  frequencies  and  percentages  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  VI- A- 2, 


FINDINGS 


Test  Results 


Table  1,  on  page  59  presents  a summary  of  test  score  data  obtained  from 
various  administrations  of  the  junior  high  level  of  the  California  Achievement 
Tests  in  the  ESEA  junior  high  schools  during  the  past  two  and  one-half  years 
of  program  operation.  The  number  of  students  for  whom  complete  pre-  and  post- 
test data  were  available  ranges  from  400  at  grade  nine,  wh^re  a two-and-one- 
half  year  longitudinal  study  has  been  made,  to  nearly  550  at  grade  seven * 
where  a one-year  study  has  been  made.  Approximately  65%  of  the  seventh  graders 
were  found  to  have  both  pre  and  post  data;  59%  at  grade  eight  and  56%,  at  grade 
nine.  It  can  be  seen  that  high  rates  of  pupil  mobility  as  well  as  attendance 
problems  have  combined  to  limit  the  sample  on  which  complete  data  are  available. 

An  examination  of  the  grade  equivalent  values  on  Table  1 will  reveal  that 
at  no  testing  period  did  the  test  score  averages  of  the  ESEA  students  reach  the 
national  norm  level.  The  fall-seventh-grade  test  score  averages  for  both  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  study  groups  fall  from  four  months  to  one  year  and  six 
months  below  grade  level  expectancy  of  7.1.  The  mid-seventh  grade  status  of 
the  1967-68  ninth  grade  group  falls  short  of  grade  level  expectancy  (7.6)  to 
the  same  approximate  degree.  Spelling  test  performance  was  found  to  be  some- 
what above  performance  on  the  other  sub tests  at  the  initial  testing  of  each 
group.  Across  test  differences  varied  from  seven  months  to  nearly  one  and  one- 
half  year  and  were  consistently  higher  in  spelling.  Over  the  period  of  the 
program  achievement  levels  in  the  other  chree  areas  sampled  by  the  test  battery 
moved  into  closer  congruence  with  performance  on  the  spelling  test.  It  can  be 
seen  that  all  three  of  the  study  groups  have  made  in  their  achievement  test 
score  averages  over  the  study  periods.  However,  the  critical  question  here  is 
related  to  the  amount  of  progress  made. 

A closer  examination  of  the  magnitude  of  the  growth  evidenced  by  the  junior 
high  participants  is  presented  in  Tables  2-6.  One  of  the  basic  operational 
objectives  of  the  ESEA  program  has  been  to  augment  the  rates  of  achieve. newt 
progress  made  by  the  students  to  at  least  a month- for-month  level  in  order  to 
broach  the  pattern  of  growth  evidenced  in  past  years.  An  analysis  of  the  pre- 
test status  of  these  children  indicates  that  for  every  ten  months  (one  school 
year)  in  school  they  have  progressed  approximately  six  or  seven  months  in 
achievement  test  performance.  The  net  effect  of  this  limited  rate  of  growth 
is  that  of  falling  farther  and  farther  behind  national  norm,  or  "average,"  grade 
level  expectancy. 

The  score  gains  of  the  1967-68  eighth  graders  over  the  first  year  of  their 
involvement  in  the  program  are  noted  in  Table  2.  The  baseline,  or  pre-tests 
were  administered  to  this  group  during  the  first  month  of  grade  seven.  The 
post- tests  were  administered  during  the  eighth  month  of  the  school  year  leaving 
a seven-month  period  of  instruction  between  the  two  testings. 
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Post  Test  N 395  400  j 422  421 

(May  1968)  Mean  33.7  7.5  46.6  7.9  63.6  7.4  17.3 

Spring  9th  Gradel  S.D.  II  11.20  13. o2  1 15.71 6.06 


TABLE  2 


Mean  Score  Gains  on  Subtests  of  the  California  Achievement  Test 
Administered  in  ESEA  Junior  High  Schools 

Grade  8 


CAT 

Subtest 

N 

Pre-Test 

10/66 

r~ 1 

i 

Pos  t-Tes  t 
5/67 

1 

i 

Gains 

(Months) 

Study 
Period 
(Months)  | 

Vocabulary 

454 

5,4 

6.5 

11 

i 

8 

j Comprehension 

l 

492 

5,9 

6.7 

8 

8 

["  Mechanics  of  English 

j 

488 

5.5 

6.5 

10 

8 

1 

j Spelling 

445 

6.9 

7.2 

3 

8 

Gains  of  eleven  months  in  reading  vocabulary  and  ten  months  in  mechanics 
of  English  were  noted  over  this  eight-month  period.  The  eight-month  increment 
in  Reading  Comprehension  also  represents  a significant  improvement  over  the 
estimated  rate  of  growth  for  previous  years.  While  Spelling  scores  remained 
somewhat  higher  than  those  on  the  other  three  subtests,  little  progress  was 
evidenced  here.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  growth  for  the  four  subtests 
was  eight  months  during  the  eight-month  period. 

These  students  were  followed  for  a second  year  with  an  alternate  form  of 
the  tests  being  administered  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade.  The  interval  of 
instruction  between  the  initial  pre-testing  in  October,  1966,  and  the  post- 
testing in  May,  1968,  was  eighteen  months.  Table  3 presents  data  showing  the 
gains  made  by  this  group  of  students  over  this  extended  period  of  time. 


TABLE  3 

Mean  Score  Gains  on  Subtests  of  the  California  Achievement  Test 
Administered  in  ESEA  Junior  High  Schools 

Grade  8 


r 

| CAT 

| Sub test 

N 

Pre-Test 

2/66 

i 

Pos t-Tes t ( Gains 
5/68  | (Months) 

Study 

Period 

i 

i 

| Vocabulary 

454 

5.4 

j 

l j 

7.1  ! 14  i 

l 1 

' i 

j 18 

1 

| Comprehension 

492  ! 

i 

! 5.9 

1 * ^ ^ _ 

1 1 

7.4  1 15  ! 

1 

r ■ 1 

18 

l 111 

t 

Mechanics  of  English 

488 

5.5 

6.9 

r 

14 

18 

Spelling 

445 

6.9 

7.4 

5 

18 

ERIC 
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The  rates  of  test  score  gains  observed  during  the  first  year  of  program 
involvement  were  not  maintained  during  the  second  year.  When  the  gains  made 
during  the  respective  years  are  compiled,  it  is  apparent  that  these  students 
have  progressed  at  a rate  approximating  the  estimated  rate  of  progress  prior 
to  entrance  into  the  program.  An  average  of  the  score  gains  observed  for  the 
four  subtests  reveals  that  the  students  have  gained  approximately  twelve  months 
over  the  eighteen-month  period  of  instruction, 

A parallel  presentation  of  test  score  gains  made  by  the  1967-68  ninth 
graders  in  the  E-SEA  Junior  High  Schools  is  presented  in  Tables  4 and  5, 


TABLE  4 


Mean  Score  Gains  on  Sub tests  of  the  California  Achievement  Test 
Administered  in  ESEA  Junior  High  Schools 

Grade  9 


CAT 

Subtest 

N 

Pre-Test 

2/66 

Post-Test 

5/67 

Gains 

(Months) 

Study 

Period 

(Months; 

Vocabulary 

395 

6.0 

7.2 

12 

13 

Comprehension 

400 

6.6 

7.4 

3 

13 

Mechanics  of  English 

422 

6,6 

7.3 

7 

13 

Spelling 

421 

7.3 

k ii  — i mm  i k» 

i hi 

3 

13 

There  were  approximately  thirteen  months  of  school  instruction  during  the 
period  between  pre-testing  (February,  1966)  and  the  post-testing  (May,  1967), 

On  the  average,  these  students  were  one  year  lower  in  their  test  performance 
than  their  actual  grade  placement  when  they  entered  the  program  in  February, 
1966,  Score  gains  during  the  thirteen-month  period  of  study  ranged  from  three 
to  twelve  months.  While  the  average  gain  for  the  four  subtests,  combined*  is 
slightly  less  than  eight  months,  gains  in  the  area  of  Reading  Vocabulary  nearly 
approximated  a month- for -month  rate. 

At  the  end  of  nearly  two  and  one-half  years  of  program  involvement  these 
students  were  tested  again.  These  results  and  the  analysis  of  gains  over  the 
twenty-three  month  period  are  found  in  Table  5,  on  the  following  page. 
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TABLE  5 


Mean  Score  Gains  on  Sub tests  of  the  California  Achievement  Test 
Administered  in  ESEA  Junior  High  Schools 

Grade  9 


CAT 

Sub test 

N 

Pre-Test 

2/66 

1 Post-Test 
5/68 

; Gains 
(Months) 

j Study 
Period 
(Months) 

Vocabulary 

395 

6.0 

7.5 

15 

23 

Comprehension 

400 

6.6 

7.9 

13 

. ■ . i i 

23 

Mechanics  of  English 

422 

6.6 

7.4 

8 

23 

Spelling 

421 

7.3 

i 

7.8 

! ! 

5 

i i 

23 

i 

An  analysis  of  the  gains  made  on  each  of  the  four  subtests  reveals  that 
these  students'  scores  had  increased  by  only  ten  months  during  twenty- three 

months  of  school.  It  is  readily  apparent  that  the  greatest  proportion  of  

progress  occurred  during  the  13  months  preceding.  During  the  eight  months  of 
ninth  grade  covered  by  this  study,  one  to  three  months  were  gained  in  Mechanics 
of  English,  Spelling,  and  Reading  Vocabulary  test  score  averages,  A six-month 
increment  will  be  observed  for  Reading  Comprehension,  These  findings  are  simi- 
lar to  those  noted  for  the  ninth  grade  study  group  of  the  previous  school  year 
(1966-67).  It  was  found  in  analyses  of  test  score  patterns  for  grades  seven, 
eight  and  nine  during  the  1966-67  school  year  that  students  in  grades  seven  and 
eight  were  successful  in  making  gains  of  month-for-month  or  greater,  but  ninth 
grade  students  fell  short  of  this  level. 

An  additional  perspective  in  evaluating  the  test  score  progress  of  project 
students  is  introduced  in  the  data  presented  for  grade  seven,  Pre-  and  post- 
test data  were  obtained  for  a comparison  group  of  seventh  graders  from  a junior 
high  school  serving  students  of  similar  ethnic  and  socio-economic  background. 
Records  of  district-wide  test  surveys  in  recent  years  indicate  that  achievement 
levels  in  the  ESEA  and  Comparison  junior  high  schools  are  quite  similar.  Dif- 
ferences at  median  are  of  the  magnitude  of  three  to  five  percentile  points  on 
the  SCAT  and  STEP  tests. 

Pre-  and  post- test  averages  and  average  gains  for  the  ESEA  and  Comparison 
groups  are  presented  in  Table  6,  It  will  be  noted  that  eight  months  of 
school  had  elapsed  between  pre-  and  post-testing. 


TABLE  6 


Comparison  of  Mean  Score  Gains  on  Subtests  of  the 
California  Achievement  Test  Administered 
to  the  Seventh  Graders  in  ESEA  and 
Comparison  Junior  High  Schools 


CAT 

Sub test 

N 

Pre-Test 

10/67 

Post- Test 
5/68 

Gains 

(Months) 

Study  j 

Period 
(Months) 

Vocabulary 

8 

ESEA 

494 

5.7  ' 

6.3 

6 

Comparison 

143 

5.4 

6.8 

14 

8 

Comprehension 

6.8 

8 

ESEA 

542 

5.9 

9 

Comparison 

157 

6.0 

6.8 

8 

8 

Mechanics  of  English 
......  .ESEA 

1 

541 

5.7 

6.4 

7 

8 

Comparison 

’ - 150 

5.1  •• 

6.5 

14 

8 

Spelling 

8 

ESEA 

541 

6.7 

7.3 

6 

Comparison 

157 

6.9 

7.4 

5 

8 

Average  score  gains  range  from  six  months  to  nine  -months  for  the  ESEA 
group  and  from  five  months  to  fourteen  months  for  the  Comparison  group*  A 
battery  average  of  seven  months  may  be  noted  for  the  ESEA  group.  While  it 
would  appear  that  this  rate  of  progress  (seven  months  in  eight)  is  slightly 
better  than  they  had  made  in  previous  years  (as  indicated  from  their  pre-test 
status),  the  gains  of  the  ESEA  group  are  exceeded  by  those  of  the  Comparison 

group  on  two  of  the  four  subtests Reading  Vocabulary  and  Mechanics  of 

English,  The  test  score  gains  of  the  Comparison  group  on' these  two  subtests 
are  surprisingly  large  in  light  of. the  fact  that  they  were,  on  the  average, 
somewhat  lower  than  the  ESEA  group  at  pre-testing  and  no  additional  resources 
have  been  provided  to  the  Comparison  school  for  the  reduction  of  class  size, 
or  augmentation  of  the  instructional  program  other  than  that  which  is  available 
through  the  regular  district  allotments.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  Comparison 
group,  despite  its  remarkable  gains  on  the  two  sub tests  mentioned  above,  has 
scored  at  similar  levels  on  three  of  the  four  subtests  to  those  of  the  ESEA 
group.  The  greatest  difference  in  these  unadjusted  post- test  averages  appears 
on  the  Reading  Vocabulary  subtest. 

In  order  to  account  for  across-group  differences  at  pre-test  in  the 
evaluation  of  the  post-test  averages  of  the  ESEA  and  Comparison  group,  analyses 
of  variance  utilizing  the  covariance  method  was  used.  In  other  words,  post- 
test score  means  are  adjusted  to  reflect  the  differences  between  groups  in  the 
fall  testing.  Table  7 presents  the  actual  pre-  and  post- test  averages  of  the 
two  groups  as  well  as  the  statistically  adjusted  means  obtained  in  the  analyses 
of  covariance. 
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TABLE  7 


Comparison  of  Mean  Achievement  Test  Results  for  ESEA  and 
Comparison  School  Seventh  Graders  Including 
Adjusted  Post-Test  Means  Obtained  in 
Analyses  of  Covariance 


CAT 

CAT  Pre-Test 

CAT  Post- Test 

Sub tests 

i 

I 

(10/67) 

(5/68) 

Mean  j 

Mean 

Actual 

Means 

Adjusted  Means 

N 

R.S.  J 

23.0 

| G.E. 

U 

R.S. 

g.eT~ 

R.S.  j 

G.E, 

Vocabulary 

ESEA 

494 

5.7 

26.5 

6*3 

26.2 

6.2 

Comparison 

143 

21.5 

5.4 

28.9 

6.8 

29.9 

6.9 

Comprehension 

ESEA 

1 

! 

{ 

542  | 

28.8 

5.9 

36.4 

6.8 

36.6 

6.9 

Comparison 

157 

29.9 

6.0 

36.2 

6.8 

35.4  | 

| 6.7 

Mechanics  of  English 

r 

50.4 

49.6 

ESEA 

541 

44.0 

5.7 

6.4 

6.4 

Comparison 

150 

39.3 

5.1 

50.9 

6.5 

53.8 

6.7 

• 

Spelling 

ESEA 

541 

12.9 

6.7 

14.9 

7.3 

15.0 

7.3 

Comparison 

157 

13.6 

6.9 

15.3 

I7,4  ■■ 

14.9 

7.3 

(Note:  All  adjusted  post- test  mean  differences  were  found  to  be 

statistically  significant  at  the  ,01  level.) 


An  examination  of  the  table  will  reveal  that  the  covariance  adjustments 
on  the  post-test  means  have  resulted  in  increasing  the  differences  between  the 
groups  on  all  but  the  Spelling  subtest.  The  F ratios  resulting  from  the  analy- 
ses covariance  will  be  found  in  Tables  8-11  on  the  following  page*  The  differ- 
ences in  score  averages  for  the  two  groups  on  the  Vocabulary  and  Mechanics  of 
English  subtest  are  statistically  significant  at  the  .01  level— in  other  vrords, 
differences  of  this  magnitude  may  be  expected  to  occur  by  chance  only  once  in 
every  hundred  observations.  The  differences  in  performance  on  the  Reading  Com- 
prehension and  Spelling  subtests  are  not  statistically  significant.  Mean  dif- 
ferences of  these  latter  magnitudes  may  be  expected  to  occur  fairly  frequently 
because  of  chance  variations  in  performance. 


o 
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TABLE  8 


Grade  7 ANALYSIS  Is  May  1968*  G.A.T.  Vocabulary  results  adjusted  for 

difference  in  October  1967 

Source  of  Variation 

Sum  of  Squares 

df 

Mean  Square 

F 

P 

Treatment  (between) 
Error  (within) 

Total 

1512.50 

28617.55 

30130.05 

1 

634 

1512.50 

33.51 

<.01 

TABLE  9 


Grade  7 ANALYSIS  2:  May  1968  G.A.T.  Lomprehension  results  adjusted  for 

difference  in  October  1967 


Source  of  Variation 

Sum  of  Squares 

df 

Mean  Square 

1 F 

P 

Treatment  (between) 
Error  (within) 

Total 

185.07 

45778.77 

45963.83 

1 

696 

185.07 

2.81 

> .05 

TABLE  10 


Grade  7 ANALYSIS  3:  May  1968  G.A.T.  Mechanics  of  English  results  adjusted 

for  difference  in  October  1967 

Source  of  Variation 

Sum  of  Squares 

df 

Mean  Square 

F 

P 

Treatment  (between) 
Error  (within) 

Total 

2035.65 

78604.82 

80640.47 

1 

688 

2035.65 

17.82 

<.01 

TABLE  11 


Grade  7 ANALYSIS  4:  May  1968  C.A.T.  Spelling  results  adjusted  for 

difference  in  October  1967 

Source  of  Variation 

Sum  of  Squares 

df 

Mean  Square 

F 

P 

Treatment  (between) 
Error  (within) 

Total 

0.82 

10964.98 

10965.80 

1 

695 

0.82 

0.05 

> .05 

Teachers*  Grades  Results 

The  distributions  of  teachers’  grades  for  the  1967-68  eighth  grade  group 
are  presented  in  Table  12.  These  data  consist  of  final  (year)  academic  marks 
in  the  project  English  classes  as  well  as  in  non-project  Social  Science  classes. 
Also  included  are  "Citizenship**  grades  from  Social  Science  Classes.  The  students 
included  in  the  study  represent  a random  sample  of  307„  of  all  eighth  grade  stu- 
dents for  whom  both  end-of-year  (1966-67)  and  end-of-year  (1967*68)  grades  were 

available. 

TABLE  12 

Distribution  of  Final  (Year)  Teachers*  Grades  for 
8th  Grade  Study  Sample 


Examination  of  the  table  will  reveal  that  there  were  small  shifts  in  the 
numbers  and  proportions  of  grades  falling  within,  the  five  grading  levels. 

There  tended  to  be  slightly  fewer  "A"  and  "B'»  grades  and  slightly  more  "F" 
grades  given  in  English  at  the  end  of  eighth  grade  as  compared  to  the  end  of 
seventh  grade.  Small  increases  in  numbers  and  proportions  of  grades  at  both  the 
upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  scale  will  be  noted  at  the  end  of  eighth  grade  in 
Social  Science  academic  and  citizenship  grades. 

Means  and  standard  deviations  for  these  distributions  will  be  found  in 
Table  13  which  follows. 
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TABLE  13 


Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Final  (Year) 
Teachers’  Grades  - 8th  Grade  Study  Sample 


f "11 

I t 

K 

i 

K 

K 

.. -r—  | 

r”  ENGLISH  7 

(ACADEMIC  GRADE) 

"social  science**  [ 
( ACADEMIC- GRADE) 

7 "S0*C fAL  "SC f ENCE**-  7 

i (CITIZENSHIP  GRADE)  ! 

Final  Final"' 

(Grade  7)  (Grade  8 

Final  Final 

(Grade  7)  (Grade  8) 

Final  Final 

j( Grade  7)  (Grade  8) 

j Mean*  j 

t 1.9  * 1.8 

1.9  j 1.9  I 

_j j 

i 2.4  | 2.4  j 

j _i 

! S-D-  1 

| .90  j .97 

1.01  j 1.04  j 

1 

1.04  j 1.07  j 

i _i 

K n 

L-N  _J 

1 l 1 

| 203  | 203 

205  j 205 

l _ 1 

162  j 152  | 

^Numerical  equivalents  of  grades  (marks):  A=4;  B=3;  C=2;  D=l;  F=0 
**Social  science  in  Grade  7 was  Geography;  in  Grade  8 U,S,  History 

The  slight  drop  of  .1  in  mean  grade  received  at  the  end  of  grade  eight  was 
not  found  to  be  statistically  significant.  Identical  grade  averages  will  be 
noted  for  social  science  for  the  two  years.  These  data  do  not  indicate  changes 
in  student  classroom  performance  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  reflected  in 
teachers’  grades. 

Results  of  Student  Self-Ratings 

Tables  14-17  present  pre  (November  1967)  and  post  (April  1968)  self  ratings 
data  for  a 307.  random  sample  of  seventh  grade  pupils  attending  the  three  Target 
Area  junior  high  schools.  In  addition,  Table  15  provides  comparison  data  between 
three  Comparison  junior  high  schools  and  the  Target  Area  junior  high  schools  in 
relation  to  pupil  Self-Rating  Questions  about  School-Learned  Skills,  Six  cate- 
gories of  studjr  skill  self-ratings  and  eleven  categories  of  academic  skill  self- 
ratings  were  combined  into  two  scales:  (1)  study  skill  self-ratings  and  (2) 
academic  skill  self-ratings. 

Table  14  presents  data  demonstrating  change  and  direction  of  change  in 
student  self-ratings  for  school-learned  skills  during  the  period  between  pre  and 
post  administrations  of  the  questionnaire.  While  there  is  no  significant  dif- 
ference (as  measured  by  the  chi-square  evaluation)  between  the  pre  and  post 
ratings,  seventh  grade  pupils  tended  to  rate  themselves  as  having  the  same  or 
better  self-image  for  study  skills  (51,67.)  and  for  academic  skills  (51,07,)  • 
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TABLE  14 


Frequencies  and  Percentages  of  Plus  to  Minus  Pre-Post  Responses  for  Seventh 
Grade  Student  Self-Rating  Questions  About  School** Learned  Skills 


| Skill  Area  Rated  j Plus,  Minus,  or  No  Change 


I Study  Skills 


Academic 

Skills 


l 


(+)  Higher  at  Post 


N 


114 


7. 

45.4 


(-)  Lower  at  Post 


(-0-)  Same  at  Post 
(+)  Higher  at  Post 


(-)  Lower  at  Post 


114 


23 

112 


123 


(-0-)  Same  at  Post 


16 


45.4 


9.2 

44.6 

49.0 
■»  ■ 

6.4 


Table  15  provides  numbers  and  percentages  of  pre  and  post  seventh  grade 
pupil  responses  to  self-rating  questions  about  school -learned  skills  between 
Comparison  and  ESEA  junior  high  schools.  While  shifts  in  pre  and  post  ratings 
are  minimal  for  both  groups,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Target  Area 
pupils  tended  to  rate  themselves  slightly  more  frequently  in  the  above  average 
to  very  good  range  (45.0%  for  study  skills;  45.97.  for  academic  skills)  than  was 
true  of  the  Control  group  (40.97.  for  study  skills;  44.77.  for  academic  skills). 
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Table  16  on  Page  71  presents  data  on  six  questions  pertaining  to  future 
educational  plans.  The  questionnaires  were  administered  to  pupils  at  three 
Target  Area  junior  high  schools  and  at  three  Comparison  junior  high  schools. 

In  terms  of  the  Comparison  group-Target  Area  group  responses,  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  that,  while  differences  tended  to  be  minimal  in  most  sub-categories, 
several  differences  did  occur.  At  post  rating  time,  81,28%  of  the  Target  Area 
students  indicated  that  they  plan  to  attend  a junior  and/or  four  year  college 
as  contrasted  with  78,197,  of  the  Comparison  students.  Also,  more  Target  Area 
students  indicated  an  hour  or  more  of  outside-of-school  study  time  (15*147,) 
than  was  true  of  the  Comparison  school  pupils  (12,367,), 

Table  16  also  demonstrates  the  relationship  between  pre-post  results  for 
the  Target  Area  pupils.  The  table  indicates  that,  at  post  rating  time,  24,707, 
expressed  assuredness  that  they  would  graduate  from  high  school,  as  contrasted 
to  20,727,  who  made  an  analogous  response  in  the  November  survey.  Approximately 
327,  indicated  that  they  were  fairly  sure  of  graduation  from  high  school,  as  op- 
posed to  29,887,  at  the  pre  survey.  The  table  also  indicates  that  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  pupils  (65,347,)  indicated  that  they  planned  to  continue  their 
education  after  high  school,  and  of  these,  61,367,  expected  to  attend  college 
for  at  least  a four  year  period. 

Table  17  on  Page  72  is  designed  to  provide  information  about  student  opin- 
ions of  their  future  work  plans  for  both  Target  Area  students  and  for  Comparison 
school  pupils.  The  table  at  post  rating,  suggests  that  more  Target  Area  students 
(40,997,)  believed  that  they  would  be  in  professional  or  managerial  positions  for 
most  of  their  working  years  than  was  true  for  Comparison  school  students  (35,427,), 
In  the  Target  Area  pre -post  survey  of  the  question,  "What  type  of  work  do  you 
actually  think  you  will  do  during  most  of  your  work  years",  the  following  rela- 
tive results  were  some  of  those  found:  (1)  Professional  or  Managerial  (pre 
36,16%,  post  40,997,);  (2)  Clerical  or  Salas  (pre  17,417,,  post  9,917,);  (3)  Service 
Work  (pre  8,937,,  post  11,717,);  (4)  Skilled  (pre  4,027,,  post  9,46%);  (5)  Semi- 
Skilled  (pre  5,807,,  post  3,157,);  and  Unskilled  (pre  2,237,,  post  0,907,),  Most 
of  the  Target  Area  pupils  felt  that  their  parents  believed  either  that  their 
children  would  be  entering  professional  or  managerial  occupations  (39,547,)  or 
that  they  did  not  know  (31,947,),  The  table  indicates  strong  student  motivation 
in  all  questions  toward  entering  professional  or  managerial  occupations. 


NUMBERS  AND  PERCENTAGES  OF  PRE  AND  POST  SEVENTH  GRADE  PUPIL  RESPONSES 

TO  FUTURE  WORK  PLANS 
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Results  of  Staff  _Que s tionnaire 

Staff  questionnaires  were  completed  by  the  eight  administrators  and  40 
teachers  comprising  the  language  development  teams  in  the  three  Target  Area 
junior  high  schools.  Six  administrators  (75.0%)  and  38  teachers  (95%)  re- 
sponded to  the  questionnaires.  Frequencies  and  percentages  for  each  item  in 
the  questionnaires  will  be  found  in  Appendix  I-B.  Responses  to  specific 
question  items  pertaining  to  the  school  site  instructional  program  are  summar- 
ized in  Table  18,  which  will  be  found  on  the  preceding  page. 

Responses  to  items  in  all  three  categories  (value  of  reduced  teacher 
assignments  to  four  classes;  helpfulness  of  TALD  to  staff;  and  helpfulness  of 
reading  assistant  or  "3-on-2  plan”  for  increased  opportunity)  were  markedly 
positive.  For  all  items,  at  least  two-thirds  of  both  groups  of  personnel  in- 
dicated "Some  Help"  or  "Much  Help”  responses. 

Three  questions  on  the  questionnaire  revealed  data  about  the  impact  of 
the  ESEA  compensatory  program  on  school  discipline.  Table  19  provides  results 
of  the  responses  to  these  questions. 

TABLE  19 

Numbers  and  Percents  of  Principals'  and  Teachers'  Responses  Relating 
to  the  Effect  of  the  ESEA  Program  on  School  Discipline 


- f 

Item  | 

..  .... ... , 1 
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The  data  presented  in  Table  19  related  to  possible  effects  of  the  program 
on  school  discipline  were  varied.  However,  the  majority  of  responses  fell  into 
either  the  "Some  Effect"  or  "Much  Effect"  categories.  It  can  be  concluded  that 
teachers  and  administrators  felt  that  the  program  had  a positive  effect  on  im- 
proving student  discipline  in  the  three  Target  Area  Schools. 


Table  20  presents  the  results  of  responses  to  parts  of  the  staff  question- 
naire that  called  for  administrator  and  teacher  judgments  about  the  adequacy 
of  the  various  ESEA  services  provided  during  the  1967-68  school  year, 

TABLE  20 


Numbers  and  Percents  of  Principals’  And  Teachers’  Responses  To 
The  Adequacy  Of  Selected  ESEA  Program  Services 


Area  of  Service 
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The  data  obtained  in  relation  to  adequacy  o.  nrvices  indicates  varied  re- 
actions from  teachers  and  administrators.  Half  of  the  school  administrators 
considered  the  present  level  of  services  adequate,  while  the  rest  had  alternat- 
ing responses  between  "More  Service  Needed”  and  ”No  Opinion”,  Teachers  tended 
to  feel  that  more  services  were  definitely  needed  for  reduction  of  teacher-pupil 
ratios;  they  also  suggested  a strong  need  for  more  instructional  equipment,  books 
and  supplies.  However,  teacher  opinion  about  the  adequacy  of  the  services  was 
divided  in  the  other  areas  considered  in  this  section  of  the  questionnaire.  Gen- 
erally, staff  responses  indicated  a feeling  of  positive  value  of  the  program, 
but  suggest  areas  where  additional  services  are  needed. 

Staff  Interviews  of  3 -on -2  Teachers 

Results  of  staff  reactions  to  personal  interview  questions  about  the  ”3-on~2” 
teaching  plans  in  operation  at  each  of  the  designated  ESEA  junior  high  schools 
are  presented  in  Table  21,  It  will  be  observed  from  Table  21  that  those  staff 
members  who  responded  to  the  question  items  tended  to  strongly  support  the 
”3-’On-2”  team  teaching  plan.  Especially  notable  was  the  support  offered  by 
staff  members  for  the  value  of  the  plan  as  an  approach  to  providing  opportuni- 
ties for  individual  and  small  group  instruction.  (80.5%  responded  to  this  item 
as  ’’very  effective”). 

It  is  apparent  from  the  large  percentage  of  responses  of  staff  members  in 
the  ’’somewhat  to  very  effective  categories”,  that  staff  members  involved  in  the 
”3  on  2”  teaching  plan  phase  of  the  ?,SEA  project  found  it  to  be  very  valuable 
in  a number  of  important  areas. 
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FREQUENCY  AND  PERCENT  OF  RESPONSES  OF  STAFF  MEMBERS  IN  ESEA  TEAM 
SCHOOLS  EVALUATING  THE  “3-ON-2"  TEACHING  PLAN 
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In  addition  to  the  objective  items  noted  in  Table  21,  the  !,3-on-2n  teach- 
ing plan  interviews  made  provision  for  several  open-ended  responses.  Questions 
were  asked  to  elicit  responses  about  advantages  and  suggested  improvements  for 
the  ”3  on  2”  teaching  plan,  A complete  synopsis  of  the  results  of  this  part  of 
the  Questionnaire  may  be  found  _*ri  Appendix  I-B-18, 

Results  of  the  open-ended  items  indicate  that  staff  members  responded  most 
favorably  to  the  plan*s  providing  opportunity  to  emphasize  individualized  in- 
struction in  reading  and  other  areas  of  English  study  because  of  reduced  class 
size  (83,37.).  In  addition,  many  staff  members  (47,27.)  felt  that  the  plan 
offered  them  a greater  opportunity  to  know  individual  student  academic,  social 
and  emotional  characteristics  and  to  meet  these  needs  much  more  adequately. 

The  open-ended  items  related  to  areas  of  staff- suggested  improvement 
elicited  the  response  that  there  were  excessive  numbers  of  projects  and  acti- 
vities for  individual  teachers  (66,77.),  Many  staff  members  also  felt  that  there 
could  be  improvement  in  financial  and  school  master  schedule  preplanning  of  the 
program  (44,47.),  In  addition,  a number  of  staff  members  (37,97.)  felt  that  inter- 
relationship and  communication  between  team  members  could  be  improved. 

Some  of  the  suggestions  for  improvement  in  the  plan  evolved  because  of 
difficulties  in  utilizing  the  plan  at  the  outset  of  the  school  year.  Some  of 
these  circumstances  stemmed  from  problems  in  school  master-programs;  others  de- 
rived from  late  authorization  for  ESEA  funds  during  the  school  year.  Neverthe- 
less, staff  members  involved  in  the  n3~on-2”  plan  at  the  three  Target  Area 
junior  high  schools  demonstrated  very  positive  view  points  in  relation  to  the 
success  of  the  plan. 

Parent  Interview  Results 


A complete  overview  of  the  findings  obtained  from  the  spring,  1968  inter- 
views survey  will  be  found  in  Chapter  VI,  Results  from  only  a small  number  of 
the  questions  asked  pertaining  to  the  junior  high  school  instructional  program 
have  been  included  for  discussion  in  this  report. 

Of  the  102  junior  high  school  parents  interviewed  40  or  397.  indicated 
that  they  were  aware  of  the  ESEA  Compensatory  Education  Program  being  conducted 
in  the  Oakland  Public  Schools,  Despite  the  fact  that  a significant  number  of 
respondents  indicated  a lack  of  awareness  of  the  formal  city-wide  program,  the 
great  majority  of  the  respondents  indicated  an  awareness  of  the  effects  of  the 
various  program  elements  which  were  discussed  in  the  interviews. 

Parents  were  asked  to  indicate  their  opinion  of  the  ability  of  their  child- 
ren to  understand  the  work  in  school  as  compared  to  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year.  Nearly  three-fifths  of  the  responses  indicated  that  their  children 
seemed  to  understand  school  work  better  as  a result  of  the  program. 

Parents  were  also  asked  to  indicate  the  degree  of  progress  they  felt  their 
children  had  made  in  various  skills  during  the  year.  Table  22  presents  the 
results  of  these  evaluations  in  four  areas.  It  will  be  noted  that  responses 
to  these  questions  generally  yielded  positive  opinions  about  the  progress  that 
their  children  were  making  in  school. 


TABLE  22 


Numbers  and  Percents  of  Junior  High  Parent  Responses 
to  Selected  Questions  in  Interview  Survey  (N=102) 
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In  response  to  a question  pertaining  to  the  amount  of  reading  being  done 
by  their  children,  over  two- thirds  indicated  their  children  were  reading  more 
in  the  spring  of  1968  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  Over  707o 
indicated  that  the  present  program  of  reading  instruction  at  their  school  was 
'’somewhat”  or  "very  helpful”  to  their  child.  Of  the  total  number  of  respondents, 
82%  indicated  that  at  the  time  of  the  survey  their  child  was  demonstrating  more 
interest  in  school  than  in  his  previous  school  experience. 


When  these  parents  were  asked  about  their  general  impression  of  the  help- 
fulness of  the  ESEA  compensatory  services  program  in  improving  the  education 
of  their  children,  the  following  results  were  indicated: 


Very  Helpful 
Somewhat  Helpful 
Of  Little  Help 
Of  No  Help 
Don 1 t Know 


55  (53.9%) 

32  (31.4%) 

8 ( 7.8%) 

2 ( 2.0%) 

5 ( 4.9%) 


In  general,  results  from  the  parent  interview  survey  indicated  that  parents 
were  quite  satisfied  with  the  school  program  being  provided  for  their  children. 


DISCUSSION  AND  SUMMARY 


Results  of  the  evaluation  study  for  the  first  full  year  of  the  junior  high 
school  ESEA  program  (1966-67)  had  provided  varying  amounts  of  data  indicating 
that  the  program  was  succeeding  in  altering  patterns  of  below  average  achievement 
progress.  Achievement  tes^t  data  in  reading  vocabulary,  reading  comprehension  and 
language  usage  were  particularly  encouraging.  It  was  found  in  several  analyses 
that  students  were  making  month- for-month,  or  even  greater,  progress  in  these 
areas. 
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Follow-up  testing  of  eighth  and  ninth  grade  students  this  year  (1967-68) 
as  well  as  pre  and  post  testing  of  the  entering  seventh  grade  was  comple ted 
under  the  present  study.  Analyses  of  these  data  indicate  that  apparently- 
augmented  rates  of  student  achievement  progress  have  not  been  continued.  Al- 
though score  gain  tendencies  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  students  approx- 
imated rates  of  progress  prior  to  entrance  into  the  program,  there  was  a clear 
diminution  at  the  ninth  grade  level.  The  tendency  for  the  ninth  grade  students 
to  make  somewhat  smaller  gains  than  seventh  and  eighth  graders  is  consistent 
with  the  findings  of  last  year*s  evaluation  study.  Within  the  limitations  of 
the  test  instruments  and  measurement  design,  it  cannot  be  concluded  from  the 
available  data  that  the  overall  ESEA  junior  high  school  program  has  achieved 
one  of  the  stated  objectives  of  improving  performance  on  standardized  achieve- 
ment tests  beyond  usual  Target  Area  school  expectancies. 

(School-by-school  data  are  currently  under  analyses.  Preliminary  examina- 
tion of  these  data  reveal  that,  as  may  be  expected,  results  for  each  of  the 
three  schools  do  not  follow  exactly  the  overall  tendencies  observed  when  the 
data  are  pooled.  These  findings  will  be  presented  to  and  discussed  in  detail 
with  staff  members  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  factors  contributing  to  school- 
by-school  differences). 

Analyses  of  teachers*  grades  tend  to  support  the  foregoing  observation 
regarding  test  scores.  Grades  received  by  a random  sample  of  eighth  graders 
at  the  end  of  grade  seven  and  at  the  end  of  grade  eight  were  found  to  be  vir- 
tually identical  when  distributions,  means,  and  standard  deviations  of  these 
data  were  examined. 

Analyses  were  also  made  of  student  self-ratings.  While  there  were  not 
marked  shifts  in  the  desired  directions  in  these  areas  during  the  1967-68  school 
year,  there  were  some  positive  results.  Especially  notable  were  student  feel- 
ings about  their  goals  in  relation  to  further  education.  Approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  students  sampled  Indicated  they  would  continue  their  education, 
and  sixty-one  percent  said  they  would  attend  at  least  four  years  of  college. 

The  evaluative  responses  of  staff  members  to  questionnaires  and  interviews 
were  quite  positive  toward  most  program  features.  While  a number  of  staff  mem- 
bers indicated  that  late  authorization  of  funds  tended  to  impede  the  outcome 
of  the  1967-68  compensatory  education  program,  principals,  teachers,  and  coun- 
selors alike  were  in  agreement  that  the  various  services  being  provided  were  of 
value  and,  in  many  instances,  indicated  that  the  levels  of  these  services  should 
be  increased.  Of  particular  note  was  the  indication  on  the  part  of  staff  members 
that  the  program  had  been  effective  in  bringing  about  improvements  in  student 
discipline  in  target  Area  schools. 

Students  demonstrated  hign  levels  of  interest  in  many  of  the  new  instruc- 
tional materials,  procedures  and  activities.  Several  innovative  projects  were 
launched  and/or  continued  during  the  past  year.  For  example,  the  students  in 
all  three  junior  high  schools  planned  and  developed  literary  magazines  which 
received  first  place  awards  from  the  Columbia  Press  Association.  It  is  very 
unusual  for  more  than  one  school  in  a district  to  win  such  an  award. 

As  was  true  last  year,  parents  responding  in  the  spring  Parent  Interview 
Survey  were  quite  supportive  of  the  increased  services  their  children  were  re- 
ceiving and  of  the  school  program  in  general.  Once  again  it  was  somewhat 
surprising  to  discover  that  many  parents  were  not  aware  that  their  children 
were  participating  in  a special  federally-funded  ESEA  program.  It  would  again 
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appear  that  even  greater  efforts  should  be  made  to  develop  more  effective  means 
for  communicating  with  these  parents  and  enlisting  their  active  support  for  the 
schools. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  our  findings  related  to  test  scores,  as 
well  as  questionnaires,  interviews,  and  other  subjective  data  are  quite  similar 
to  findings  reported  in  other  large  urban  school  districts.  An  example  of  this 
is  the  More  Effective  Schools  (MES)  program  in  New  York  City,  Test  data  from 
year  to  year  and  in  different  schools  have  been  given  variable  support  to  a con- 
clusion of  program  success,  despite  the  massive  investment  of  supplementary 
funds  and  services.  On  the  other  hand,  program  staff  members  and  parents  have 
generally  given  positive  ratings  to  the  program  in  questionnaires  and  interviews. 
This  growing  accumulation  of  data  on  a national  level  has  underscored  the  present 
levels  of  investment  have  not  been  markedly  effective  in  bringing  about  signifi-* 
cant  improvements  in  rates  of  student  academic  development  and  the  complex  of 
attitudinal  and  environmental  factors  related  thereto, 

CONCLUSION 

Many  of  the  findings  of  this  1967-68  evaluation  study  are  consistent  with 
the  positive  findings  outlined  in  the  1966-67  study.  However,  the  clear  diminu- 
tion in  test  score  gains  must  be  noted  with  concern.  The  longitudinal  studies 
of  test  results  reported  above  indicate  a need  to  re-evaluate  the  current  patterns 
and  levels  of  program  services. 

The  objective  and  subjective  data  reported  herein  should  be  discussed  in 
detail  with  instructional  and  administrative  personnel  in  an  effort  to  determine 
priorities  for  changes  and/or  refinements  that  may  be  indicated.  Particular 
attention  should  be  focused  on  the  suggestions  and  recommendations  contributed 
by  staff  members  in  their  responses  to  the  questionnaires  and  interviews, 

Edwin  P,  Larsen 
Assistant  in  Research 
Research  Department 

Robert  A,  Long 

Teacher  on  Special  Assignment 
Research  Department 
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evaluation  of  the  senior  high  school  remedial  and  corrective 

LANGUAGE  ARTS  PROJECT 


INTRODUCTION 

McClymonds  High  School,  the  ESEA  target  high  school,  serves  large  numbers 
of  students  who  are  performing  two  or  more  years  below  grade  level  in  reading, 
written  and  oral  language,  and  other  skill  areas.  Typically,  the  academic 
problems  of  these  low  achieving  students  are  reinforced  by  poor  attendance  and 
marginal  motivation  for  school  work.  Approximately  97  percent  of  the  entering 
10th  grade  students  are  transfers  from  two  of  the  junior  high  schools  which 
also  have  participated  in  the  TITLE  I program. 

The  ’evelopment  of  the  plan  for  the  instrumentation  of  the  overall  ESEA 
Title  I,  urogram  of  Compensatory  Education  included  an  analysis  of  the  socio- 
economic conditions  of  families  residing  in  the  various  school  attendance 
areas  of  the  city  as  well  as  analyses  of  test  scores  patterns  on  standardized 
achievement  and  academic  aptitude  tests.  From  data  provided  by  the  county 
welfare  agency  at  the  program’s  inception,  it  was  estimated  that  817o  of  the 
10th  to  12th  grade  students  in  the  Target  Senior  High  School  Attendance  area 
were  from  families  receiving  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC). 
This  may  be  compared  to  an  estimated  197,  for  the  city  as  a whole.  The  severe 
educational  problems  of  the  students  in  this  school  have  been  manifest  in  the 
results  of  standardized  test  surveys  administered  throughout  the  city  at  elem- 
entary, junior  and  senior  high  school  levels.  These  results  reveal  that  the 
highest  concentrations  of  low  achieving  students  in  the  city  are  located  with- 
in the  attendance  boundaries  of  this  high  school. 

Beginning  in  February,  1966,  a remedial  and  corrective  program,  designed 
by  the  English  Department  and  School  Administration,  was  initiated  at  this 
high  school  under  ESEA  Title  I funding.  During  the  spring,  1966  semester,  all 
22  MB”  and  ”C”  section  English  classes  (10th,  11th  and  12th  grades)  were  in- 
volved in  the  program.  Each  section  was  assigned  a regular  teacher  and  a 
reading  teacher,  who  worked  with  small  groups  of  six  to  eight  students.  During 
the  1966-67  school  year,  the  remedial  and  corrective  project  focused  on  approx- 
imately 400  students  in  19  "C”  section  classes.  Once  again,  reading  teachers 
were  utilized  to  work  with  small  groups  of  students.  During  both  years,  the 
cultural  enrichment  program,  which  is  described  in  Chapter  III  involved  the 
entire  student  body. 

The  major  objectives  of  the  senior  high  school  remedial  and  corrective  project 
were  as  follows: 

1.  To  improve  achievement  performance  as  measured  by  standarized  achievement 
tests 

2.  To  improve  classroom  performance  in  reading  and  other  language  skill  areas 
beyond  usual  expectations 

3.  To  change  (in  a positive  direction)  the  children’s  attitudes  toward  school/ 
education 
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• To  raise  the  children’s  occupational  and/or  educational  aspiration  levels 

5.  To  increase  children’s  expectations  of  success  in  school 

6.  To  improve  the  children’s  attendance  patterns 

METHOD 


Personnel 


During  the  1967-68  school  year,  as  in  previous  years  of  this  project,  five 
English  Department  teaching  positions  beyond  those  furnished  by  the  District 
were  added.  Additionally,  a sixth  teaching  position  was  added  in  order  to  re- 
lieve the  chairman  of  the  English  Department  of  all  classroom  responsibilities 
for  purposes  of  coordinating  the  program  activities  and  serving  as  a resource 
person  to  the  staff.  Henceforth,  in  this  report,  the  chairman  of  the  English 
Department  will  be  referred  to  as  the  TALD.  (Teacher  Assistant  for  Language 
Development).  Whereas  the  program  focused  almost  entirely  on  the  ”B  and  C” 
sections  during  the  previous  two  years,  the  additional  English  teachers  for  the 
1967-68  school  year  were  used  to  generally  lower  class  size  and  to  make  possible 
several  team  teaching  experiments.  Three  of  the  teachers  involved  in  team- 
teaching experiments  were  relieved  of  their  teaching  assignments  for  one  period 
each,  and  they  used  this  time  for  ’’team  planning”  meetings  and  activities.  Ad- 
ditionally, an  attempt  was  made  by  the  English  Department  to  coordinate  instruc- 
tion in  some  classes  in  the  homemaking,  industrial  arts,  and  science  departments. 
These  efforts  were  based  upon  a philosophy  of  articulation  of  knowledge  and 
skills. 

Additional  personnel  provided  by  the  ESEA  program  included  an  instruction- 
al clerk,  who  worked  closely  with  the  TALD  and  provided  typing  and  dupli- 
cating services  for  teachers,  and  four  teacher  aides  who  assisted  teachers  in 
the  classroom  with  selected  clerical  tasks  and  handling  of  instructional  mater- 
ials. (A  detailed  report  on  the  teacher  aide  program  appears  in  Chapter  II.) 

The  instructional  clerk  on  some  occasions  performed  clerical  tasks  related  to 
the  overall  ESEA  program  for  teachers  of  departments  other  than  the  English 
Depar tment. 

General  Program  Description 

The  ESEA  program  has  continued  to  focus  upon  the  improvement  of  reading 
and  other  language  skills.  English  teachers  decided  to  substitute  many  custom- 
ary traditions  of  teaching  English  for  a myriad  of  instructional  innovations. 

The  program  was  systematically  structured  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  students 
identified  as  being  deprived  in  attitudes,  abilities,  potentialities,  as  well 
as  linguistics  disabilities. 

English  teachers  and  interested  teachers  from  other  departments  began  to 
realize  that  they  must  learn  to  recognize  and  build  on  special  strengths  of 
cultural  traditions.  Many  teachers,  especially  English  teachers,  increased 
oral  and  written  language  activities  in  all  classes  and  on  ail  grade  levels. 

These  teachers  have  become  more  conscious  of  the  need  to  create  a greater  stu- 
dent awareness  of  the  need  to  speak  and  write  in  an  acceptable  informal  langu- 
age. 
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While  this  aim  does  not  differ  from  that  for  students  in  the  city-wide 
population,  it  does  mean  additional  attention  and  learning  by  a very  large  per- 
centage of  students  at  McClymonds.  To  accomplish  this  goal,  the  English  tea- 
chers set  for  themselves  the  following  operational  objectives: 

1.  To  determine  some  of  the  factors  that  in- 
fluence growth  in  reading  among  high  school 
students;  namely,  the  effects  of  intelligence, 
personality  adjustment,  and  initial  reading 
status  as  a result  of  a special  program  in 
reading  and  language  development 

2.  To  broaden  student’s  self-concept  by  giving 
him  pride  in  his  own  culture 

3.  To  help  each  student  acquire  a language  pro- 
ficiency that  will  help  him  to  achieve  his 
greatest  potential 

4.  To  provide  him  with  a background  about  the 
science  of  language 

American  Literature  --U. S . History  Interdisciplinary  Team 

This  team- teaching  experiment  began  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring  semester 
The  teachers  of  a college  preparatory  section  of  U.S.  History,  a low  ability 

section  of  U.S.  History,  and  a middle  ability  section  of  11th  Grade  English 

each  of  which  met  during  the  first  period united  their  classes  into  one  large 

group  of  95- 11th  grade  students.  Working  with  the  three  teachers  were  two  stu- 
dent-teachers. Two  days  a week  the  class  met  together  as  one  large  group  for 
lectures,  and  three  days  a week  students  met  with  teachers  in  smaller  seminar 
groups.  Each  of  the  teachers  was  relieved  of  one  of  his  other  classes  to  enable 
him  to  spend  one  hour  a day  devoted  to  planning,  preparing  and  evaluating  the 
interdisciplinary  course. 

Focus  of  the  class  studies  was  ’’America  in  the  Twentieth  Century:  Change 

and  Progress.”  The  reason  for  this  focus  was  a strong  feeling  that  the  study 
of  U.S.  History  and  American  Literature  should  be  made  relevant  to  the  needs  of 
the  students.  Using  current  problems  as  a starting  point,  historical  roots  and 
causes  could  be  traced.  This  might  be  termed  a sort  of  ’’reverse  history.” 

After  much  discussion  and  consultation  with  other  teachers  and  supervisors, 
the  program  became  very  limited  in  scope.  It  was  decided  to  concentrate  on  five 
areas  initially:  the  arts,  technology,  the  schools,  the  future,  Vietnam. 

After  the  first  week  during  which  introduction  of  the  course  was  made,  stu- 
dents were  asked  to  select  first  and  second  choices  of  areas  in  which  they 
would  like  to  work  (names  of  teachers  in  each  area  were  not  given  on  the  choice 
sheet).  As  much  as  possible,  students  were  given  the  area  of  their  first  choice 
though  the  need  to  keep  the  groups  of  approximately  equal  size  meant  that  some 
students  were  placed  in  Mie  area  of  second  choice.  While  each  teacher  had  cer- 
tain objectives  for  his  class  in  mind,  plans  remained,  flexible  enough  to  allow 
for  students’  ideas  and  initiated  objectives. 


It  was  hoped  that  the  project  or  problem  approach  had  allowed  for  more 
individual  development  and  involvement  of  students  than  the  typical  separate, 
chronological  approaches  to  United  States  History  and  literature  classes.  It 
was  also  felt  that  it  was  of  more  value  to  the  student  to  become  proficient 
in  one  area  than  to  receive  a sketchy  overview  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  Fur- 
ther aims  of  the  program  were  to  get  students  out  of  the  classroom  and  into 
the  community;  away  from  traditional  textbooks  and  into  current,  appropriate 
materials be  they  speakers,  films,  magazines  or  books. 

Mondays  and  Fridays  were  devoted  to  the  large  lecture  class.  At  this 
time  speakers,  films,  and  slides  were  presented.  Also,  panels  and/or  presen- 
tations were  made  by  the  small  classes  on  their  area  of  specialization.  The 
unified  idea  stressed  to  the  students  was  that  they  and  the  teachers  pull  to- 
gether all  possible  materials  to  gain  information  on  the  progress  and  problems 
of  the  Twentieth  Century.  Each  student,  in  turn,  was  expected  to  make  himself 
an  expert  on  one  portion  of  the  century  and  provide  the  rest  of  the  class  with 
the  benefits  of  his  work,  experiences,  and  observations. 

Twelfth  Grade  Pre-Tech  English  Team 


The  pre-Tech  English  course  was  designed  to  reinforce  reading  and  language 
skills  of  40  twelfth  grade  boys  enrolled  in  industrial  arts  and  salesmanship 
classes.  It  was  recognized  that  these  boys  needed  specialized  instruction  and 
practice  in  the  communication  skills---both  oral  and  written- — keyed  to  the 
standards  of  today’s  world  of  work.  To  make  the  course  more  meaningful  to 
these  students,  the  team  deviated  from  the  traditional  English  text.  Emphasis 
was  placed  upon  techniques  of  studying  writing  and  business  communication. 

Twelfth  Grade  College  Preparatory  Team 

Many  of  the  students  enrolled  in  this  course  were  members  of  the  lowest 
socioeconomic  class  in  the  district.  They  were  characterized  as  ’’underachievers 
however,  they  possessed  capabilities  to  meet  the  academic  challenge  at  a college 
or  university.  They  were  intellectually  able  in  that  they  could  handle  ideas  of 
increasing  complexity;  therefore,  the  commitment  to  them  was  to  provide  a course 
with  more  substance. 

The  subject  matter  was  selected  from  the  best  literature,  which  included 
personal  and  social  problems  of  many  ethnic  groups,  particularly  the  Negro. 

The  students  were  encouraged  to  master  English,  the  language  and  its  literature 
for  its  humanistic  values.  It  was  hoped  students  in  this  class  would  be  pro- 
vided with  ideas  and  techniques  needed  for  valid  self-expression  and  the  op- 
portunity for  digesting,  comparing,  questioning,  appreciating  and  evaluating. 
Based  on  the  premise  that  certain  writing  skills  are  learned  only  by  the  im- 
position of  a discipline  in  the  approach  to  writing,  emphasis  in  this  facet  of 
English  was  reinforced  in  the  class. 

The  classroom  was  equipped  with  an  enclosed  conference  room.  This  al- 
lowed for  one  team  member  to  work  intensively  with  individuals  or  small  groups, 
while  the  other  conducted  the  major  class  presentation. 

Program  Overview 


Several  other  team  approaches  had  been  planned  as  part  of  the  program; 
however,  they  were  phased  out  due  to  student  programming  problems.  The  re- 


mainder  of  the  English  classes  were  conducted  in  the  traditional  manner  of  one 
teacher  for  each  class.  However,  because  of  the  additional  positions  provided 
for  the  department,  these  teachers  were  able  to  provide  more  individualized  in- 
struction since  class  size  was  considerably  smaller  than  English  class  size  at 
non-ESEA  high  schools.  Additionally,  the  department  as  a whole  functioned  in 
a team-like  manner  in  that  teachers  occasionally  exchanged  with  one  another  to 
capitalize  on  specific  strengths  or  talents  of  individual  teachers. 

The  following  outline,  prepared  by  the  TALD  provides  a general  over- 
view of  the  program  emphases  and  approaches, 

1 , How  the  department  provides  for  instruction: 

a.  In  reading  (average  and  above  average  students) 

(1)  All  reading  is  done  for  a purpose,  Reading  skills 
are  emphasized  at  all  times-- to  find  the  idea,  to 
make  comparisons,  to  note  sequential  order,  to  see 
relationship  between  cause  and  effect,  to  search 
out  implied  meanings,  and  to  form  sensory  impres- 
sions, The  skill  of  skimming  is  also  taught, 

(2)  The  textbook  list,  which  grows  in  size  and  im- 
proves in  quality  each  year,  contains  excellent 
books  for  each  grade  and  ability  level. 

(3)  Students  are  encouraged  to  broaden  their  reading 
tastes  by  reading  books  of  all  kinds  for  pleasure. 

In  addition  to  books  found  in  the  library,  the  Book 
Nook  is  a convenient  facility  for  the  purchase  of 
paperback  books  for  outside  reading. 

b.  In  writing 

(1)  Writing  assignments  are  made  according  to  the  abil- 
ity of  students  in  the  class;  however,  most  of  the 
writing  is  based  on  the  reading  or  literature  being 
studied. 

(2)  We  also  believe  that  effective  writing  may  grow  out 
of  the  thinking  that  the  student  does  about  his  own 
experiences  or  the  experiences  of  others  as  revealed 
to  him  by  discussions,  literature,  radio,  television, 
movies,  newspapers,  and  his  own  observation. 

(3)  In  the  tenth  grade,  after  the  student  has  indicated 
skill  in  composition  techniques  through  the  writing 
of  single  descriptive,  narrative,  and  expository 
paragraphs,  he  should  have  a good  foundation  for 
writing  longer  compositions  of  different  kinds  and 
of  greater  difficulty. 

c.  In  speaking 

m 

Students  are  encouraged  to  develop  pride  in  good  speech  habits. 

The  aim  of  this  program  is  to  improve  both  the  communication  of 
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ideas  and  the  patterns  of  speech.  Students  participate  in: 

(1)  informal  group  discussions 

(2)  dramatization  of  plays 

(3)  poetry  reading,  individually  and  in  chorus 

(4)  interpretation  of  literature  through  discussion 
d.  In  listening 

(1)  Since  listening  is  the  most  widely  used  of  the  language 
arts  skills,  we  try  to  make  students  aware  of  different 
kinds  of  listening: 


(a) 

listening 

for  general  impression 

/ 

(b) 

listening 

for  Information 

(c) 

listening 

for  (narrative 

(d) 

listening 

for  main  ideas 

i 

(e) 

listening 

for  various  points  of  view 

(f) 

critical 

listening 

(g) 

creative 

listening 

(2)  Specific  activities  include  listening  to  recordings  of 
plays,  short  stories,  poetry,  good  radio  programs,  and 
tape  recordings  of  students’  own  reading,  speaking,  and 
dramatization.  Occasional  trips  to  see  good  movies  or 
plays  also  encourage  listening  to  worthwhile  performances. 

2.  How  teachers  inter-relate  the  above  functions  in  assignments: 

Most  of  our  units  in  instruction  involve  all  of  the  language  arts: 
reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening,  and  thinking. 

3.  Provisions  for  word  study: 

a.  In  most  sections  of  English,  spelling  and  vocabulary  stem  from 
reading  and  writing  lessons.  In  average  and  above  average 
classes,  disembodied  word  lists  are  generally  rejected.  When 
students  turn  in  paragraphs,  teachers  indicate  misspelled  and 
misused  words.  Then  the  students  must  take  the  responsibility 
for  making  corrections. 

4.  Additional  services  provided  for  non- readers,  retarded  readers,  and/ 
or  slow  learners: 


f 


( 
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Stress  in  these  classes  is  being  placed  on  phonics,  struc- 
tural analysis,  and  syllabication.  Other  skills  are  developed  as 
students  progress. 

In  spelling,  an  attempt  is  made  to  help  students  spell  the 
most  frequently  misspelled  words  in  everyday  writing.  It  is  also 
instilled  in  them  that  the  study  of  spelling  will  help  them  im- 
prove their  knowledge  of  words  and  their  ability  to  read,  write, 
and  speak  acceptably. 

The  program  for  these  students  has  been  planned  with  a deep 
consciousness  that  this  is  the  end  of  the  educational  road  for 
many  of  them.  For  this  reason  we  aim  to  inculcate  as  many  writing 
situations  as  possible:  exposition,  description,  narration,  letter 

writing,  job  applications,  thank  you  notes,  etc.  We  aim  to  develop 
skill  in  expression  and  ease  in  handling  varied  problems. 

The  general  objectives  of  the  program  for  these  students  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

a.  To  provide  a broad  language  and  experience  background  in 
preparation  for  the  learning  of  reading  skills 

b.  To  help  the  students  gain  skill  in  the  clear,  simple  and 
effective  uses  of  English  necessary  to  the  everyday  inter- 
course of  the  school  and  business  world 

c.  To  provide  instructional -approaches  according  to  students’ 
background  in  language  skills 

d.  To  retain  a reading  program  which  is  in  accordance  with 
students'  maturity  in  reading  ability,  appreciation  and 
perception  of  literature 

5.  Student’s  use  of  library  facilities 

The  library  is  necessary  to  support  the  reading  program.  Teachers 
turn  to  the  librarian  for  help  in  planning  many  library  assignments. 

English  classes  visit  the  library  once  every  two  weeks.  Occasion- 
ally, books  related  to  special  units  are  brought  into  the  classroom. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  use  reference  works  to  look  obscure  points 
made  in  reading,  then  to  report  on  their  findings.  Through  class 
visits  to  the  library,  students,  particularly  tenth  graders,  receive 
training  in  library  skills. 

6.  Cultural  Enrichment 


All  teachers  recognize  the  value  of  constructive  activities 
planned  to  enrich  the  overall  instructional  program.  An  attempt  is 
made  to  involve  students  in  the  school  in  as  many  enriching  programs 

as  possible.^  Assemblies  and  films  based  upon  literary  work  and  cur- 
rent discussions  were  conducted  in  individual  classes.  Students  rep- 
resenting all  departments  of  the  school  participated  in  many  field 
trips  related  to  subject  matter  being  studies. 
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When  a teacher  plans  a special  educational  tour  for  his  class, 
he  considers  many  factors: 

a.  Major  orientation  of  activity 

b.  Specific  purpose  - determines  students  selected  to  par- 
ticipate 

c.  Preparation 

d.  Follow-up  activities 

Objectives  outlined  in  the  ESEA  Program  of  Compensatory  Edu- 
cation and  the  Study  Tour  Guide,  Oakland  Public  Schools  are  adhered 
to  in  planning  activities. 

7.  Film  Festival 


A special  feature  of  the  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  was  the 
McClymonds  Film  Festival.  The  film  festival  consisted  of  nine  films 
presented  to  all  students  over  a 30- day  period.  The  theme  of  the 
festival  was  "Understanding  Prejudice."  Films  shown  were  "Corral," 
"Cattle  Ranch,"  "Dream  of  the  Wild  Hordes,"  "Do  They  Really  Want  Me"? 
"Run,"  "Nothing  But  a Man,"  "Hangman,"  "Gone  are  the  Days,"  and  the 
"Weapons  of  Gordon  Parks."  As  a preparation  for  the  festival,  teachers 
were  provided  with  a reading  list  and  were  asked  to  encourage  students 
to  read  any  work  in  the  general  area  of  prejudice. 


Following  each  film  discussions  were  conducted  in  all  classes 
based  upon  students’  reactions  to  the  particular  film  or  films  shown 
that  day.  This  was  followed  by  writing  exercises  in  English  classes. 

Organization  of  Other  Services 


Periodic  Departmental  meetings  have  been  held  throughout  the  year  and  have 
been  designed  to  provide  opportunities  for  teachers  to: 

1.  Exchange  ideas,  information,  techniques  and  approaches  which  will  im- 
prove teaching  effectiveness 

2.  Gain  new  insights  regarding  language  arts  in  the  high  school 

3.  Review  instructional  materials 

4.  Evaluate  articles  from  professional  magazines 

5.  Make  recommendations  for  curriculum  changes 

6.  Relay  information  gained  from  attendance  at  and  participation  in 
classes,  conferences  and  workshops 

7.  Preview  new  audio-visual  equipment 
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The  teaching  staff  has  also  participated  in  various  other  centrally  or- 
ganized inservice  activi ties  which  are  described  in  Chapter  V,  which  deals  with 
the  general  topic  of  inservice. 

All  English  teachers  have  used  audio-visual  equipment  in  the  instructional 
program.  Much  of  this  has  been  ESEA-provided  and  includes  EDL  Controlled  Read- 
ers, ED  Tach-X,  Language  Master,  phonographs,  tape  recorders,  film  strip  pro- 
jectors, movie  projectors,  overhead  projectors,  and  opaque  projectors  including 
a strong  representative  portion  of  the  commercially  produced  aids;  however, 
many  teacher-made  materials  are  also  used. 

Efforts  to  augment  community  involvement  through  a Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  have  continued  during  the  current  year.  Regular  meetings  have  been 
held  once  each  month  in  the  evening.  Members  include  representatives  of  neigh- 
borhood councils,  school  alumni,  and  other  interested  citizens.  The  purposes 
of  these  advisory  committee  meetings  have  been: 

1.  To  help  the  staff  to  improve  its  effectiveness  in  providing  mean- 
ingful programs  for  students. 

2.  To  help  inform  parents  and  citizens  about  the  school 

3.  To  help  improve  the  image  of  the  school 

4.  To  help  clear  up  uncertainty  about  the  future  of  the  school 

Presentations  and  discussions  have  included  progress  reports  regarding  the 
ESEA  program  made  by  the  T.A.L.D.  Information  about  the  program  also  has  been 
made  available  to  the  community  through  the  distribution  of  the  ESEA  publication 
NiSW  DIRECTIONS.  In  addition,  a community  newspaper,  The  California  Voice,  pub- 
lishes news  of  school  events  bi-monthly. 

The  first  issue  of  a quarterly  publication,  Innovations,  was  published  in 
January.  A second  issue  was  published  in  April.  These  booklets  of  approxi- 
mately 80  pages  review  educational  activities  of  the  school  and  discuss  plans 
for  future  innovations.  Contributions  are  made  by  all  English  Department  mem- 
bers and  occasionally  articles  by  teachers  from  other  departments  are  included. 
Included  in  the  first  issue  were  articles  on  classroom  units  pertaining  to 
"Macbeth,”  a short  stories  approach,  and  figurative  language;  discussion  of  how 
the  plays  ”Dino”  and  "Losers  Weepers"  were  used  in  the  classroom;  articles  con- 
cerning the  uses  of  the  tape  recorder,  the  preparation  of  a slang  dictionary, 
and  the  activities  of  teacher  -tides;  and  several  articles  written  by  students. 
The  second  issue  featured  66  samples  of  student  writing.  The  articles  were 
based  upon  two  school-wide  units:  "Search  for  Awareness"  and  the  Film  Festival, 

"Understanding  Prejudice."  On  the  concluding  page  of  each  issue  of  Innovations 
is  a sample  of  one  of  the  several  language  and  learning  games  developed  during 
the  year:  The  first  issue  featured  "Spot-A-Word, " and  the  second  issue  high- 

lighted "Choose-A-Word. " 

Evaluation  Strategies 

A.  Objective  Testing 

Four  sections  of  the  Junior  High  Level  of  the  California  Achievement  Test 
Battery  vaxe  scheduled  to  be  administered  to  all  of  the  project  high  school 


students  during  the  week  of  May  6 to  May  10,  1968.  Form  Y of  the  CAT  was 
used.  Previously,  the  same  four  CAT  sections  were  administered  to  project 
students  (B  and  C sections  students  only)  as  follows: 

February  18  - 25,  1966  — Form  X 

May  23  - 27,  1966  — Form  W 

May  8 - 12,  1967  — Form  X 

In  each  test  administration,  Reading  Vocabulary,  Reading  Comprehension, 
Mechanics  of  English,  and  Spelling  subtests  were  used.  The  evaluation  design 
for  objective  testing  provided  for  the  results  to  be  used  as  follows: 

1.  Tenth  Grade  — Analyze  the  test  scores  of  May,  1968,  as  compared 

to  scores  of  the  same  students  as  ESEA  junior 
high  as  ninth  graders.  May,  1967  and  as  eighth 
graders,  February,  1966.  This  study  group 
represents  all  sections  of  the  tenth  grade. 

2.  Eleventh  Grade  — Analyze  the  May,  1968?  test  scores  of  eleventh 

grade  C-section  students  as  compared  with 
their  test  scores.  May,  1967. 

3.  Twelfth  Grade  — Analyze  the  May,  1968,  test  scores  of  twelfth 

grade  C-section  students  as  compared  with  their 
test  scores.  May,  1967. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  distribution  of  test  data  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  does  not  represent  all  students  of  each  of  these 
grade  levels  but  represents  those  youngsters  with  the  greatest  remedial  problems 
who  comprise  the  C-sections. 

The  tenth  and  eleventh  grades  scores  will  also  serve  as  pre-scores  for 
the  1969  evaluation.  The  twelfth  grade  scores  will  serve  as  a twelfth  grade 
standard.  All  frequency  distributions  and  all  computations  of  means  and  standard 
deviations,  were  done  using  raw  score  data. 

B.  Grade  and  Attendance  Data 

Final  report  card  marks  were  collected  for  100  tenth  grade  students. 

This  constitutes  approximately  a 10  percent  sample  of  the  tenth  grade.  These 
grades  reports  were  compared  with  the  ninth  grades  of  these  100  students. 

Present  analyses  are  limited  to  the  following  final  (year)  grades: 

English  - scholarship  grades 

Science  (9th  grade)  & Social  Studies  (10th  grade)  - scholarship  grades 

Science  (9th  grade)  & Social  Studies  (10th  grade)  - citizenship  grades 

The  plan  here  was  to  sample  changes  which  may  have  occurred  in  class  per- 
formance and  behavior  over  a one-year  period.  By  using  data  from  "program" 
classes  (English)  and  "non- involved"  classes  (science  at  9th  grade  and  social 
studies  at  10th  grade)  it  is  possible  to  determine  whether  patterns  or  tendencies 
observed  in  the  ESEA  program  were  also  present  in  another  curriculum  area. 
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Additionally,  comparison  groups  were  selected  for  two  experimental  team- 
teaching classes.  Comparisons  were  made  as  follows: 

American  Literature-U.S.  History  Team 

Total  grade  point  average,  4th  quarter  attendance  figures,  and 
the  year’s  attendance  figures  were  compared  with  those  of  a 
comparison  group  comprised  of  three  other  11th  grade  classes 
similar  to  the  three  classes  that  were  fused  into  the  inter- 
disciplinary class  — a college  preparatory  U.S.  History 
class,  a C-section  U.S.  History  class,  and  a B-section  English 

class. 

Twelfth  Grade  College  Preparatory  Team  . 

Final  grades  and  year’s  attendance  figures  in  English  and  Social 
Studies  (American  Government)  were  compared  with  those  of  a 
comparison  group  consisting  of  the  other  12th  grade  college 
preparatory  class. 

C.  Program  Staff  Questionnaires 

A questionnaire  designed  to  elicit  the  evaluative  opinions  and  suggestions 
of  program  staff  was  completed  by  the  ten  English  teachers  involved  in  the 
ESEA  operation.  A copy  of  this  questionnaire  which  covers  a variety  of  aspects 
of  the  program  operation  and  student  reaction  is  included  as  Appendix  I-D. 

D.  Interview  of  Parents 

A random  sample  of  50  parents  of  the  1007  students  enrolled  in  October, 
1967,  was  selected  to  be  interviewed.  This  represents  a 57.  sampling*.  Since 
several  students  are  from  families  with  more  than  one  child  involved  in  the 
program,  the  proportion  of  students'  families  being  represented  is  probably 
somewhat  larger.  The  interview  schedule  was  designed  to  assess  the  level  of 
parent  information  about  the  ESEA  program,  their  attitudes,  toward  the  program 
and  the  schools  in  general,  and  their  opinions  regarding  the  "helpfulness  o 
various  program  offerings.  During  the  period  designated  for  completion. of  the 
interviews,  it  was  possible  to  contact  46,  or  927.,  of  the  interviewees  in  their 
homes.  A complete  description  of  the  interviewing  procedures  including  the  use 
of  "indigenous"  interviewers  is  presented  in  Chapter  VI. 

E.  American  Literature  - U.S.  History  Team  Evaluation  Report 

The  three  teachers  who  comprised  this  team  produced  a final  evaluation 
report  consisting  of  their  reactions  to  the  experiment,  some  student  reactions, 
and  some  samples  of  student  writing.  Reactions  of  students  and  teachers  will 
be  found  in  the  "Findings"  section  of  this  report. 


FINDINGS 


Results  of  California  Achievement  Tests 

A summary  of  the  analyses  of  the  results  of  the  California  Achievement 
Test  administrations  to  the  tenth  grade  and  to  C-sections  in  grades  eleven 
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and  twelve  will  be  found  in  Tables  1 and  2 on  the  following  pages. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  data  presented  at  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades 
do  not  represent  achievement  for  the  entire  student  body  at  these  grade  levels 
in  the  school.  These  averages  generally  reflect  the  achievement  score  patterns 
of  the  lower  half  of  the  student  body — students  most  in  need  of  remedial  assis- 
tance • 

Data  on  Table  1 reveal  that  the  tenth  _ graders  were  from  six  months  to  two 
yeaxs  below  actual  grade  placement  as  8th  graders.  C— section  students  m the 
1967-68  11th-  grade  class  were  approximately  four  years  below  grade  level  at  the 
time  they  were  tested  at  the  end  of  10th  grade.  The  descrepancy  between  actual 
grade  placement  and  test  score  performance  was  somewhat  larger  for  1967-68 
12th  grade  C-section  students  when  they  were  tested  at  the  end  of  11th  grade. 
These  latter  two  findings  underscore  the  remedial  needs  of  the  11th  and  12th 
grade  C-section  students. 

It  will  be  noted  that  students  in  all  three  study  groups  made  mean  raw 
score  gains  on  all  subtests.  However,  many  of  the  mean  score  gains  were  very 
small  in  magnitude,  especially  when  they  are  considered  in  relationship  to  the 
intervals  between  pre  and  post  testings.  Statistical  tests  of  the  significant 
of  the  differences  between  pre  and  post  tests  means  were  calculated.  These 
statistics  reveal  that  the  1967-68  10th  grade  group  made  statistically  signif- 
icant gains  during  the  period  from  February  1966  to  May  1967  on  three  of  the 
four  subtests.  This  pattern  was  not  maintained  during  their  10th  grade  academic 
careers • 

A one-year  study  of  progress  made  by  the  1967-68  11th  grade  C-section 
group  reveals  that  significant  score  gains  were  made  on  the  Reading  Vocabulary 
subtest  but  not  on  the  other  three  subtests  of  this  battery.  None  of  the  mean 
differences  for  the  12th  grade  group  over  the  yearfs  period  were  found  to  be 
statistically  significant. 

These  score  gains  which  may  be  noted  on  Table  1 are  extracted  and  summarized 
in  Table  2. 
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*It  should  be  noted  that  the  data  for  grades  11  and  12  are  based  on  G-Section  students  only 


TABLE  2 


Summary  of  Gains  on  the  California  Achievement  Test 
for  Grade  10  and  C-Sections  in  Grades  11  and  12 


California 
Achievement  Test 

Gains 

2/66  - 5/67 

Gains 

2/66  - 5/68 

Gains 

5/67  - 5/68 

Grade 

10 

10 

10 

11 

12 

Reading  Vocabulary 

1.1 

1.1 

.0 

.4 

.2 

Reading  Comprehension 

.6 

.8 

.2 

.0 

.4 

Mechanics  of  English 

.6 

.9 

.3 

.0 

.1 

Spelling 

.0 

.5 

.5 

.3 

.3 

Number  Elapsed  School 
Months 

13 

23 

10 

An  examination  of  Table  2 will  reveal  that  the  10th  grade  group  had  made 
differing  gains  on  the  four  subtests  during  the  initial  13  month  study  period. 

On  the  average  they  had  progressed  approximately  6 months  over  this  time.  When 
growth  patterns  of  the  10th  graders  are  examined  over  a 23  month  period  it  will 
be  noted  that  score  gains  increased  by  small  amounts.  The  average  gain  for  all 
four  subtests  combined  is  approximately  8 months. 

Gains  for  the  10th,  11th  and  12th  grade  students  during  the  period  between 
May  1967  and  May  1968  may  be  noted  in  the  last  three  columns  of  Table  2,  During 
this  10  month  period  10th  graders  made  average  score  gains  of  2h  months,  11th 
graders  gained  an  average  of  2 months  and  12th  graders  gained  approximately  2\ 
months. 

The  foregoing  analyses  indicate  that  the  students  in  these  target  populations 
have  progressed  at  a rate  considerably  below  average.  Further  the  rates  of 
progress  made  by  the  students  during  their  high  school  careers  approximate  or 
were  below  their  rates  of  growth  during  the  elementary  and  junior  high  school 
years • 

Teachers'  Grade  Results 


Mean  grades  earned  by  the  tenth  grade  sample  in  English  and  Social  Science 
for  their  ninth-grade  year  and  their  tenth-grade  year  are  presented  in  Table  3. 

TABLE  3 

Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Final  (year) 

Teachers*  Grades  - 10th  Grade  Study  Sample 


English 

(Academic  Grade) 

Social  Science 
(Academic  Grade) 

Social  Science 
(Citizenship  Grade) 

Final 
(Grade  9) 

Final 
(Grade  10) 

Final 
(Grade  9) 

Final 
(Grade  10) 

Final 
(Grade  9) 

Final 
(Grade  10) 

Mean* 

1.9 

1.7 

2,1 

1.6 

2.7 

2.0. 

S.D. 

.99 

1.30 

.88 

1.06 

.89 

1.42 

N 

86 

'86 

£5 

85 

52 

52 

* Numerical  equivalents  of  grades  (marks): A=4;  B=3;  C=2;  D=l. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  students  tended  to  receive  lower  grades  at  the 
end  of  tenth  grade  than  they  had  at  the  end  of  ninth  grade.  While  the  diff- 
erences between  means  for  social  science  for  the  two  years  are  statistically 
si§nif lcsnt)  no  significance  may  be  associated  with  the  small  drop  in  average 
English  grades. 

It  may  be  concluded  that  students  maintained  their  grade  point  averages 
in  the  project  English  classes  but  dropped  significantly  in  the  non— project 
social  science  class. 

Data  are  presented  in  Table  4 below  showing  the  average  grades  and  numbers 
of  times  absent  in  all  classes  combined  for  eleventh  grade  students  in  the 
Project  "Team”  classes  and  comparison  classes, 

TABLE  4 

Grade  and  Absence  Rate  Averages  for  Eleventh  Graders  in  American 
Literature— U.S.  History  Team  Classes  and  Comparison  Classes 


Team 

Comparison 

Critical 

Classes 

Classes 

Ratio 

Average  Grades 

N 

78 

78 

Mean 

2.16 

1.84 

2.25 

S.D. 

00 

• 

.99 

(p<.05) 

Absences  - 4th  Quarter 

N 

78 

78  1 

Mean 

8.40 

11.17 

1.93 

S.D. 

7.26 

10.25 

(o>.05) 

Absences  - Year 

N 

78 

78 

Mean 

28.92 

3572% 

1.68 

S.D. 

23.02 

30.57 

(p>.05) 

The  students  in  the  Project  ’’Team”  classes  tended  to  receive  higher 
grades  in  all  subjects  (C+  compared  to  C— ) and  tended  to  be  absent  less  fre- 
quently throughout  the  day  than  students  attending  the  same  subject-area 
classes  not  involved  in  the  "Team”  approach.  The  mean  difference  in  grades 
is  statistically  significant.  While  the  differences  in  mean  absences  are 
not  statistically  significant 9 they  do  favor  the  project  participants.  The 
absence  rates  for  both  groups  are  of  particular  significance.  Students  in 
the  comparison  classes  were  absent  one  day  in  five  when  all  class  records  are 
combined.  The  Team  project  students  were  reported  absent  one  day  in  seven. 
The  general  attendance  patterns  of  both  groups  mean  that  the  majority  of 
students  are  absent  so  frequently  that  they  miss  from  17  to  20%  of  the 
instruction  given. 

Grade  and  absence  averages  for  the  twelfth  grade  college  preparatory 
English  Team  class  are  compared  tc  those  of  a comparison  group  consisting 
of  another  twelfth  grade  college  preparatory  class  in  Table  5 on  the  follow- 
ing page. 
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TABLE  5 


Grade  and  Absence  Rate  Averages  for  12th  Graders  in  the  College 
Preparatory  Team  Class  and  a Comparison  Class 


— 

English  IV 

American  Govt. 

Grades 

Absences 

Grades 

Absences 

College  Prep  Team 

22 

22 

22 

22 

N 

Mean 

2.8 

12.6 

3.1 

14.7 

S.D. 

i — 1 

• 

8.48 

.79 

11.35 

Comparison  Class 

30 

30 

30 

30 

N 

Mean 

2.3 

19.2 

2.7 

20.0 

S.D. 

.89 

11.87 

.86 

16.04 

It  will  be  observed  that  project  team  class  students  tended  to  receive 
higher  grades  and  were  absent  less  frequently  than  students  in  the  comparison 
class.  Differences  between  the  groups  are  statistically  significant  for 
English  grades  and  English  absences. 

Results  of  Staff  Questionnaire  Survey 

Each  of  the  ten  English  Department  teachers  completed  the  staff  question- 
naire. A copy  of  this  questionnaire  with  complete  tabulations  of  results 
entered  thereon  will  be  found  in  Appendix  I-D. 

Four  teachers  (40%)  indicated  they  worked  with  another  teacher  in  a "team 
concept”  approach  ”3  to  5 days  per  week”  (question  1).  Two  other  teachers  (20%) 
indicated  they  were  involved  in  a team  approach  "occasionally,  on  special  pro- 
jects or  units."  Concerning  the  effectiveness  of  the  "team  concept,"  one  teacher 
felt  it  to  be  "very  effective,"  two  "somewhat  effective,"  and  three  "not 
effective"  (question  2). 

Four  teachers  (40%)  reported  they  used  the  supplementary  ESP'  instructional 
materials  extensively  (question  3).  The  other  six  (60%)  ir>'3  -ated  they  used 
these  materials  occasionally.  All  ten  teachers  respond  "yes"  to  sub-questions 
3a  and  3b:  "Have  quantities  been  sufficient?"  and  "Have  materials  usually  been 

available?"  Responses  to  sub-question  3c,  "Overall,  how  would  you  rate  their 
effectiveness?"  were,  as  follows:  "excellent"  - 3 (307,),  "very  good"  - 3 (30%), 

"good"  - 4 (40%),  and  no  responses  to  "fair"  or  "poor." 

Question  4 and  its  sub-questions  inquired  as  to  the  extent  of  use  by 
teachers  of  the  audio-visual  equipment.  Six  teachers  (60%)  used  it  extensively, 
three  (30%)  used  it  occasionally,  one  (10%)  used  it  infrequently,  and  no  one 
reported  not  having  used  it  at  all.  Seven  teachers  (70%)  indicated  quantities 
had  been,  sufficient,  while  one  (10%)  said  they  were  not  sufficient.  Nine  teachers 
(90%)  stated  the  equipment  usually  was  available  when  needed.  In  response  to  the 
sub-question,  "Overall,  how  would  you  rate  the  effectiveness  or  value  of  the 
audio-visual  equipment?",  four  teachers  (40%)  reported  "excellent,"  four  (40%) 


"very  good,"  and  one  (107o)  "good.” 


Nine  teachers  (90%)  requested  the  services  of  the  ESEA  clerk  (question  5). 

When  asked  how  valuable  the  ESEA  clerical  services  had  been,  (question  6) , five 
(507o)  checked  "very  valuable,"  four  (407>)  checked  "valuable,"  and  no  one  checked 
"of  little  value"  or  "of  no  value." 

Teachers  were  asked  to  indicate  their  estimates  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  / 
remedial  and  corrective  program  approach  in  bringing  about  positive  results  in 
learning  and  attitudes.  These  results  appear  in  Table  6.  Also  included  in 
Table  6 are  teacher  reactions  to  the  same  questions  for  the  two  previous  years 
of  the  project. 


TABLE  6 

Teachers’  Estimates  of  Program  Effectiveness 
1965-66,  1966-67  and  1967-1968 


Marked 

Positive 

Results 

Moderate 

Positive 

Results 

Limited 

Positive 

Results 

No 

Results 

Evident 

No 

Re- 

sponse 

N 

Year 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

a. 

Improvement  of 

65-66 

1 

7 

7 

47 

6 

40 

1 

7 

- 

mm 

15 

oral  language 

66-67 

1 

10 

4 

40 

4 

40 

1 

10 

- 

- 

10 

skills 

67-68 

l 

10 

7 

70 

2 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

b. 

Improvement  in 

65-66 

- 

8 

53 

5 

33 

1 

7 

1 

7 

15 

reading  compre- 

66-67 

2 

20 

2 

20 

6 

60 

mm 

- 

- 

- 

10 

hension 

67-68 

1 

10 

6 

60 

3 

30 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

c. 

Improvement  in 

65-66 

- 

- 

8 

53 

4 

27 

2 

13 

- 

mm 

15 

word  attack 

66-67 

1 

10 

6 

60 

3 

30 

- 

- 

- 

10 

-skills  . 

67-68 

2 

20 

4 

40' 

3 

30 

- 

** 

10 

10 

d. 

Improvement  in 

65-66 

4 

27 

5 

33 

4 

27 

1 

7 

2 

13 

15 

written  language 

66-67 

- 

- 

6 

60 

3 

30 

1 

10 

- 

mm 

10 

expression 
(content’) 

67-68 

4 

40 

4 

40 

2 

20 

mm 

*• 

10 

e. 

Improvement  in 

65-66 

7 

47 

5 

33 

3 

20 

- 

- 

- 

mm 

15 

motivation  for 

66-67 

2 

20 

7 

70 

- 

- 

1 

10 

- 

- 

10 

learnine 

67-68 

1 

10 

3 

30 

6 

60 

- 

- 

- 

10 

f. 

Improved  study 

65-66 

1 

7 

5 

33 

5 

33 

3 

20 

1 

7 

15 

habits  (attitude 

66-67 

- 

- 

3 

30 

4 

40 

3 

30 

- 

- 

10 

and  mechanics) 

67-68 

1 

10 

3 

30 

6 

60 

- 

- 

10 

§• 

Increased 

65-66 

7 

47 

6 

40 

1 

7 

1 

7 

- 

- 

15 

self- 

66-67 

4 

40 

4 

40 

2 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

confidence 

67-63 

_ 

_2Q 

_Z_ 

. IQ 

1 

-JO— 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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In  evaluating  the  1967-68  language  arts  program,  teachers  indicated  the 
most  positive  results  were  in  "improvement  in  written  language  expression 
(content)  and  "increased  self-confidence."  In  general,  teachers  reacted  to  six 
of  the  seven  areas  evaluated  in  Table  6 more  positively  during  the  1967-68 
school  year  than  in  the  two  previous  years.  However,  reactions  to  "improvement 
in  motivation  for  learning"  have  moved  in  a negative  direction. 


Responses  to  Parent  Interview  Survey 


The  schedule  of  questions  included  in  the  parent  interview  survey  cover  a 
variety  of  areas  related  to  the  level  of  parent  information  about  programs* 
opinions  regarding  the  helpfulness  of  the  program,  changes  in  student  behavior, 
etc.  A complete  presentation  of  the  responses  of  the  46  parents  responding  to 
this  survey  will  be  found  in  Chapter  VI.  Mention  will  be  made  here  regarding 
selected  items. 

Slightly  less  than  one  hnlf  of  the  parents  (19  - 41.3%)  reported  that  they 
were  familiar  with  the  ESEA  program  and,  therefore,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
only  34.8  percent  (16)  of  the  parents  reported  that  they  had  been  receiving  the 
ESEA  newspaper,  New  Directions. 

When  queried  as  to  their  son’s  or  daughter’s  progress  in  reading  since 
September,  1967,  about  one  half  (22  - 47.8%)  replied  ’’much  better.” 

The  other  responses  were  divided  among  "a  little  better,”  ’’about  the  same, 
and  "don’t  know."  There  were  no  responses  to  ”a  little  worse”  or  "much  worse.” 

Parents  generally  tended  to  report  improvement  in  student  skills  over  the 
year’s  period  and  considered  rates  of  progress  as  satisfactory.  Percentages  of 
the  more  positive  response  categories  were  generally  rated  higher  by  parents  in 
the  1967-68  survey  group  than  by  parents  of  the  previous  year’s  group.  Several 
examples  appear  below: 


"Concerning  the  amount  of  material  read,  would  you  say  he  reads:" 


"much  more  now” 

”a  little  more  now” 


1966-67,  22.2%  1967-68,  41.3% 

1966-67,  37.8%  1967-68,  28.3% 


"How  helpful  do  you  feel  the  present  program  of  reading  instruction 
is  in  helping  him  to  improve  his  reading?" 


’’very  helpful" 
"somewhat  helpful” 


1966-67,  28.9%  1967-68,  52.2% 

1966-67,  20.0%  1967-68,  15.2% 


”How  helpful  do  you  feel  the  present  program  of  instruction  is  in 
helping  him  to  improve  his  spelling?" 


"very  helpful" 
"somewhat  helpful” 


1966-67,  24.4%  1967-68,  34.8% 

1966-67,  22.2%  1967-68,  30.4% 


"As  compared  to  last  September,  does  he  talk  in  general?" 


"talks  much  more  now" 


1966-67,  15.6%  1967-68,  56.5% 


"As  compared  to  last  September,  does  he  listen  to  what  others  are 
saying?" 


"listens  much  more  now"  1966-67,  26.7%,  1967-68,  50.0%, 


American  Literature — U.S.  History  Team  Evaluation 


One  of  the  concluding  activities  of  the  interdisciplinary  team  students 
was  an  evaluation  of  the  course.  Student  reactions  to  six  questions  concerning 
the  organization  of  the  course  appear  below: 

1.  Do  you  think  the  large  room  presentations  — lectures,  films,  panels 

were  worthwhile? 

Yes  42  - 84% 

No  8 - 16% 

2.  Did  you  like  studying  a limited  area  such  as  education,  Vietnam, 
technology,  as  opposed  to  covering  broad  areas  of  American  literature 
or  American  History? 

Yes  31  - 67% 

No  15  - 33% 

3.  Do  you  think  you  have  gained  as  much  from  this  class  as  you  would  have 
had  you  remained  in  your  old  groups? 

Yes  26  - 607, 

No  17  - 40% 

4.  Did  you  like  being  in  a mixed  classroom — both  college  and  non-college 
prep  students? 

Yes  33  - 87% 

No  5 - 13% 

5.  Would  you  suggest  that  this  kind  of  class  be  given  again — with  some 
changes  based  on  your  suggestions  and  our  observations? 

Yes  27  - 75% 

No  9 - 25% 

6.  Did  the  small  groups  (rather  than  classes  of  35)  give  more  students 
a chance  to  get  involved  with  '’things?” 

Yes  39  - 85% 

No  7 - 15% 

The  teachers  responded  to  the  students'  reactions  as  follows: 

"In  contrast  to  what  the  instructors  had  observed,  the  students 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  lecture  situation  and  expressed  generally  that 
they  heard  ideas  they  had  never  heard  expressed  before.  The  fact  that 
everyone  joined  freely  in  the  discussions  was  considered  a strength  by 
the  students.  Some  mentioned  that  the  large  group  situation  even  made 
them  feel  more  competitive.  A few  students  expressed  dissatisfaction 
with  the  large  group  meetings  because  by  the  time  things  got  under  way 
there  was  not  enough  time  to  fully  explore  the  subject  for  the  day. 
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"Most  students  liked  studying  a limited  area,  but  a few  of  the 
very  brightest  students  with  unlimited  drive  expressed  a concern  such 
as.  ’What  about  the  other  material  we  missed?’  The  individual  teachers 
must  be  prepared  with  materials  for  these  students  in  the  future  as 
well  as  making  use  of  them  as  second  teachers. 

"The  most  controversial  question  was  whether  they  learned  more  in 
this  class  or  in  their  old  class.  While  a majority  said  yes,  a good 
number  felt  they  missed  out  on  subject  matter.  These  were  almost 
entirely  the  students  from  the  college  prep  group.  These  students 
were  also  those  who  protested  being  in  a mixed  class.  ’Some  of  the 
non-college  prep  kids  were  too  disruptive.’  Another  comment  expressed 
twice  was,  ’They  slowed  us  down.*  While  teachers  did  not  observe  this, 
it  should  certainly  be  considered. 

’’One  partial  solution  may  be  different  preparation  of  college  prep 
students  as  to  their  function  and  role  in  the  new  class.  They  could 
look  at  themselves  not  as  better,  but  having  something  unique  to  offer 
—leadership  in  particular.  They  should  also  be  informed  that  the 
other  students  will  have  much  to  offer  them  too!  Two  college  prep 
students  did  comment  that  they  enjoyed  hearing  other  opinions  which 
they  had  not  heard  expressed  in  college  prep  classes.  The  non-college 
prep  students  almost  unanimously  liked  the  new  grouping.  One  said, 

’I  liked  to  try  to  outthink  them.’  Another  said  he  was  glad  he  could 
show  them  that  non-college  prep  students  ’were  smart  too!’ 

"The  students  were  generally  most  critical  of  the  small  groups. 
Unfortunately,  some  of  the  groups  had  to  be  combined  toward  the  end 
of  the  semester  due  to  a shifting  of  teaching  personnel.  This  left 
many  students  with  the  feeling  that  they  did  not  get  to  complete  the 
area  they  had  originally  chosen  even  though  the  new  grouping  tried 
as  often  as  possible  to  ’pick  up  the  pieces.’  One  very  bright  student 
was  extremely  critical  and  called  the  course  a fiasco.  She  felt  that 

the  traditional  subject  areas  had  far  more  to  offer  a student 

particularly  the  college  bound  student.  She  also  commented  that  the 
mixed  grouping  placed  too  much  strain  on  general  students  and  hindered 
the  progress  of  the  college  prep  student.  However,  a good  majority  of 
the  class  liked  the  program  as  a whole.  ’This  you  can  remember! ’ 

’It  is  happening  now  and  I want  to  know  about  it.*  ’I  hear  a lot  of 
things  I never  heard  before.’  ’It  made  students  more  independent.’ 

’We  had  the  opportunity  to  communicate  with  the  outside  world  in 
different  fields.*  ” 

At  the  inception  of  the  course,  students  were  asked  to  comment  "yes"  or 
"no"  to  the  following  five  questions: 

"Do  you  believe  that  you  personally  can  do  anything  about... 

1.  Vietnam?" 

2.  music  in  America?" 

3.  the  world  in  2000  AD?" 
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4.  what  the  schools  teach?” 


5.  whether  or  not  a freeway  is  built  East-West  through  West 
Oakland?” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  course,  students  were  again  asked  to  react  to  the 
same  five  questions.  Their  responses  are  presented  in  Table  7 which  presents 
not  only  the  number  and  percentages  of  yes-no  responses  of  the  total  group,  but 
also  indicates  how  each  of  the  ability  level  sections  — A,  B,  and  C — reacted. 

TABLE  7 

Pre  and  Post  Student  Opinion  to  Five  Major  Questions 


Question 

Section 

Pre 

Post 

Percentage 

Point 

Difference 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

N % 

N % 

N % 

N % 

1.  Do  you  believe  that  you 
personally  can  do  any- 
thing  about  Vietnam? 

A 

4 18 

18  82 

0 0 

12  100 

-18 

B 

4 19 

17  81 

0 0 

15  100 

-19 

C 

3 14 

18  86 

8 42 

11  58 

+28 

Total 

11  17 

53  83 

8 17 

38  83 

0 

2.  Do  you  believe  that  you 
personally  can  do  any- 
thing  about  music  in 
America? 

A 

12  55 

10  45 

5 38 

8 62 

-17 

B 

7 33 

14  67 

4 29 

10  71 

- 4 

C 

12  57 

9 43 

12  57 

9 43 

0 

Total 

31  48 

33  52 

21  44 

27  56 

- 4 

3.  Do  you  believe  that  you 
personally  can  do  any- 
thing about  the  world 
in  2000  AD? 

A 

11  52 

10  48 

6 55 

5 45 

+ 3 

B 

5 24 

16  76 

7 50 

7 50 

+26 

C 

11  52 

10  48 

7 41 

10  59 

-11 

Total 

27  43 

36  57 

20  48 

22  52 

+ 5 

4.  Do  you  believe  that  you 
personally  can  do  any- 
thing about  what  the 
schools  teach? 

A 

8 36 

14  64 

8 67 

4 33 

+31 

B 

15  71 

6 29 

9 69 

4 31 

- 2 

C 

7 33 

14  67 

11  61 

7 39 

+28 

Total 

30  47 

34  53 

28  65 

15  35 

+18 

5.  Do  you  believe  that  you 
personally  can  do  any- 
thing  about  whether  or 
not  a freeway  is  built 
East-West  through  West 
Oakland? 

A 

9 41 

13  59 

4 33 

8 67 

- 8 

B 

9 43 

12  57 

4 29 

10  71 

-14 

C 

8 42 

11  58 

9 47 

10  53 

+ 5 

Total 

26  42 

36  58 

17  38 

28  62 

- 4 , 

1 
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Examination  of  Table  7 indicates  no  significant  positive  shifts  of  student 
opinion  except  as  regards  the  question  concerning  what  the  schools  teach.  The 
"yes”  vote  of  the  total  group  shifted  from  the  pre-course  477,  to  the  post  657., 
a gain  of  187o.  This  gain  was  chiefly  influenced  by  the  high  and  low  ability 
sections,  while  the  B section  reacted  similarly  both  pre  and  post. 

Based  upon  their  experiences  while  functioning  as  a team  and  the  reactions 
of  the  students,  the  teachers  made  the  following  observations  in  regard  to  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  program: 

Strengths 

"The  value  of  several  educational  approaches  can  be  seen  or  at 
least  hinted  at  in  the  English-Social  Studies  program.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  students  in  selecting  and  following  through  on  one  of  several 
subjects  of  study,  we  believe,  demonstrates  the  importance  of  allowing 
students  to  have  a say  in  what  they  are  to  study  and  of  offering  what 
is  relevant  to  the  lives  of  students.  (It  also  forces  teachers  to 
attempt  to  offer  attractive,  interesting  courses  of  study.) 

"The  heterogenous  grouping  seemed  to  have  a very  good  effect — 
particularly  in  the  large  lecture  section.  However,  we  feel  that 
some  ’A’  section  (college  preparatory)  students  did  not  profit  by 
being  mixed  with  * C * section  (low  ability)  students.  This  is  the 
fault  more  of  lack  of  teacher  planning  for  varying  ability  levels 
within  one  small  group; 

"On  the  positive  end,  we  are  thrilled  with  the  influence  college 
prep  students  had  on  ’ B * and  *C*  group  students.  College  prep  stu- 
dents did  not  seem  damaged  and  some  were  used  very  effectively  as 
leaders  of  small  and  large  groups.  The  * B 1 and  *0*  group  students 
worked  in  most  cases,  far  better  than  they  had  earlier  in  the  year, 

(in  two  cases  we  observed  *C*  group  students  were  * turned  off* 
because  of  fears  this  grouping  preserved. ) 

"The  opportunity  to  take  the  class  on  numerous  field  trips 
was  also  extremely  influential  in  truly  involving  students  in  a 
subject.  This,  along  with  the  fact  that  they  chose  their  own 
topics  created  some  of  the  most  active,  vital  learning  we  have  seen. 

"The  moving  back  and  forth  from  large  to  S‘  ill  groups  provided 
a feeling  of  variety  and  life.  It  was  a new  experience  for  the 
students:  one  they  seemed  to  enjoy  and  which  seemed  to  * shake  up’ 

their  concept  of  school  as  a lock  step  routine. 

"The  enthusiastic  responses  of  the  students  to  such  speakers 
as  Fritz  Pointer,  Bill  Webster  and,  especially,  Paul  Cobb,  and  the 
equally  enthusiastic  scorn  for  other  speakers,  underscores  the  fact 
that  students  need  and  want  speakers  who  can  inform  them  of  current 
opinion  and  current  forces  at  work  in  our  culture.  The  commonality 
that  these  ’successful*  speakers  shared  was  their  ability  to 
communicate  with  the  young  and  the  fact  that  they  are  actively  involved 
in  what  they  speak  of. 
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"The  knowledge  that  this  was  a novel  course  partially  created  by 
student's  interest  and  partially  by  teacher  dissatisfaction  with  exist- 
ing curriculum  made  all  involved  more  enthusiastic  and  made  them 
believe  in  the  usefulness  of  the  five  hours  they  spent  at  it  each  week. 
Some  of  the  small  groups  may  have  felt  the  work  was  'easier'  than  it 
had  been  before,  but  most  students  seemed  to  find  meaning  in  their  new 
'knowledge. ' 

"The  weekly  team  quizzes  were  some  of  the  most  interesting  and 
fascinating  learning  experiences  planned  by  the  team  the  entire  year. 
These  quizzes  provided  competition  between  the  small  classes.  Stu- 
dents got  more  involved  in  reading  newspapers  and  improving  vocabulary 
by  this  method  and  it  should  help  them  to  feel  more  at  ease  in  future 
taking  of  vocabulary  tests." 

Weaknesses 


"There  were  many  problems,  but  they  are  ones  which  can  be  over- 
come. Facilities  and  time  allowed  must  be  improved.  There  was  too 
much  difficulty  in  securing  the  large  lecture  room  and  this  hindered 
our  flexibility.  A room  should  be  available  at  all  times.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  the  program  should  be  given  a double  period. 
Furthermore,  there  was  too  much  uncertainty  among  the  students  as  to 
what  they  were  getting  credit  for:  English  or  U.S.  History. 

"Because  of  rather  sad  experiences  this  year,  it  would  probably 
be  wise  not  to  include  student  teachers  in  this  program.  One  is  not 
certain  of  having  them  all  semester  and  it  is  difficult  for  them  to 
come  back  to  the  school  for  the  planning  period.  As  a result  they 
are  often  unprepared  for  day  to  day  changes  in  planning. 

"We  must  be  able  to  obtain  books  with  a greater  speed.  This  was 
an  experimental  program — yet  we  were  subject  to  regular  book  approval 
procedures.  As  a result  it  took  close  to  two  months  to  obtain  the 
books  we  needed  for  the  particular  limited  areas  in  which  the  students 
were  working — areas  for  which  the  school  had  few  resources. 

"By  far,  the  most  crucial  change  that  must  be  made  is  the  pre- 
planning time  al’owed  for  such  a program.  A summer,  at  least,  is 
needed.  We  had  one  month,  some  of  the  team,  two  weeks.  The  result 
of  this  was  the  most  serious  problem  of  the  program:  lining  up 

speakers  and  coordinating  student  activities  with  speakers.  The 
program  could  be  excellent  with  more  solid  planning  of  activities, 
course  content  and  objectives,  materials  secured  before  the  course 
begins. 

"It  would  seem  that  it  would  be  more  stimulating  for  the  students 
if  the  small  groups  were  changed  every  month  or  so.  They  remained  in 
the  same  groups  all  semester  and  this  was  too  long.  Original  plans 
had  provided  for  a change  of  groups  at  mid-semester.  This  plan  was 
abandoned  as  all  the  teachers  felt  they  needed  more  time  for  the  work 
of  the  first  groups.  What  we  have  to  develop  here  is  very  difficult, 
but  not  impossible.  Units  of  three  weeks  or  a month,  coordination  with 
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large  lectures  and  enough  flexibility  to  allow  for  students  ideas  and 
planning.  We  feel  one  solution  would  be  to  have  the  speakers  lined 
up  well  in  advance  and  develop  plans  around  them. 

"By  comparison  to  most  courses  offered  in  the  high  school  curri- 
culum, this  one  certainly  merits  additional  opportunities  to  test  its 
value. 


"On  the  whole  we  feel  the  program  was  of  value  for  the  students. 
After  initial  feelings  of  insecurity,  most  of  them  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  variety  of  experiences  and  particularly  the  idea  that  they  were 
studying  life  as  it  is  happening  around  them — not  as  it  happened 
before  them  or  apart  from  them. 

"Probably  the  greatest  value  though  has  come  in  the  lessons  the 
semester  has  given  us  in  terms  of  what  it  may  be  possible  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it.  We  have  finally  made  the  jump  and  we  see  all  kinds  of 
directions  we  can  go.  In  addition  to  the  U.S.  History  and  Literature 
combination  we  would  like  to  see  one  devoted  to  vocations  and 
communications • " 

Writing  Skills 


The  literary  magazine,  Flamingo,  has  been  published  during  the  spring  of 
each  year  of  the  ESEa  program.  Examination  of  the  three  issues  supports  the 
contention  that  the  interest  in  writing  of  the  ESEA  high  school  students  is 
consistently  increasing.  Table  8 indicates  the  growth  of  the  magazine  both 
in  size  and  in  the  number  of  student  contributors. 

TABLE  8 

Growth  of  the  Magazine,  Flamingo 


1966 

1967 

1968 

Student  Contributors 

66 

74 

86 

Articles 

38 

50 

154 

Pages 

52 

56 

84 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  magazine  contributors  represent  a cross- 
section  of  the  student  body  and  reflect  the  writing  talents  of  the  various 
ability  levels  at  10th,  11th,  and  12th  grades.  Many  of  the  students  whose  work 
was  published  in  the  1968  Flamingo  also  had  samples  of  their  literary  work  in 
the  Innovations  and  the  Final  Evaluation  of  the  American  Literature-U.S.  History 
Team  report.  A total  of  168  students  (student  body  approximately  1,000)  had 
one  or  more  articles  published  in  Flamingo,  Innovations,  and/or  Final  Evaluation. 
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SUMMARY  AND  DISCUSSION 


Data  relating  to  the  test  score  performance  of  a cross-section  tenth 
grade  students  and  C-section  students  in  grades  eleven  and  twelve  indicate 
that  no  progress  has  been  made  in  improving  rates  of  student  progress  over 
the  rates  observed  prior  to  participation  in  the  project.  The  facts  that 
testing  was  done  this  year  at  a time  when  both  student  and  teacher  morale 
were  low  because  of  disturbing  news  events  and  that  there  was  a particularly 
high  rate  of  student  absenteeism  during  the  testing  period  may  have  contri- 
buted to  these  findings.  However,  it  will  be  noted,  in  preceding  sections, 
that  this  year’s  program  has  had  a diversity  of  operational  objectives.  The 
acquisition  of  precise  skills  in  punctuation,  spelling,  and  other  areas 
sampled  by  the  CAT  tests  has  not  been  the  central  focus  of  many  of  the  pro- 
gram activities. 

It  also  must  be  remembered  that  testing  data  herein  reported  on  the 
11th  and  12th  grade  levels  are  not  representative  of  the  student  body  as  a 
whole  but  are  indicative  of  the  levels  of  performance  of  the  more  severely 
remedial  C-section  students. 

It  appears  that  positive  strides  are  being  made  in  the  area  of  creative 
writing.  Prior  to  the  ESEA  project,  there  was  no  school  literary  publication. 
Class  size  in  English  classes  was  such  that  teachers  had  little  opportunity 
to  do  a thorough  job  with  any  student  writing  unit.  The  reduction  of  class 
size,  the  help  of  the  TALD,  the  instructional  clerk  and  the  teacher  aides, 
the  teamwork  of  the  team  teachers,  and  the  influences,  talents  and  motivation 
generated  by  the  demonstration  teacher  during  the  previous  two  years  of  the 
project  have  resulted  in  a gradual  increase  in  and  improvement  in  quality  of 
student  writing.  The  fact  that  nearly  20  percent  of  the  students  composed 
publishable  essays,  stories,  plays  and  poems  is  an  indicator  that  students 
are  thinking  and  are  putting  their  thoughts  into  written  expression. 

Several  interesting  team-teaching  experiments  were  attempted,  the  most 
ambitious  being  the  literature-history  interdisciplinary  grouping.  Members 
of  the  team  plus  other  English  and  social  studies  followed  the  development 
and  results  of  this  course  carefully.  As  a result,  one  and  possibly  two  new 
interdisciplinary  teams  are  scheduled  for  the  1968-69  school  year.  While 
teachers  of  the  1967-68  team  recognized  many  shortcomings  of  the  experiment, 
much  has  been  learned  that  may  result  in  better  team  efforts  for  future  years. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  is  adequate  planning  time.  The  Pre-Tech 
English  class  suffered  partially  because  the  English  teachers  had  little 
opportunity  to  meet  and  plan  with  industrial  arts  and  salesmanship  teachers. 

Student  reaction  to  heterogeneous  grouping  practices  used  in  the  team 
programs  were  predominately  positive.  Grade  and  attendance  patterns  of  team 
program  participants  were  observed  to  be  somewhat  better  than  those  for 
comparison  groups;  in  several  instances  between-group  differences  were 
statistically  significant. 

Notable  upward  shifts  were  noted  in  teacher  and  parent  opinions  of  the 
program  activities  and  the  impact  of  the  program  on  student  motivation  and 
performance. 
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CONCLUSION 


While  some  of  the  objective  and  subjective  data  presented  in  this  report 
reflect  gains  in  program  effectiveness  in  the  current  yearfs  operation,  the 
achievement  test  data  for  all  three  grade  levels  reflect  the  magnitude  of  the 
extensive  remedial  needs  which  are  yet  to  be  met. 

Edwin  P.  Larsen 
Assistant  in  Research 
Research  Department 

William  B.  Weldy 

Teacher  on  Special  Assignment 

Research  Department 


EVALUATION  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  REMEDIAL  READING  PROJECT 


INTRODUCTION 

The  major  focus  of  the  ESEA  Elementary  School  Remedial  and  Corrective  Laiig- 
uage  Arts  Project  was  upon  the  improvement  of  the  reading  and  uhe  language  arts 
skills  of  Oakland  Target  Area  public  and  parochial  elementary  school  pupils. 

The  emphasis  of  the  remedial  reading  aspect  of  the  program  was  in  two  areas: 

(1)  the  teaching  of  non-readers  to  read;  and  (2)  the  improvement  of  the  reading 
skills  of  pupils  reading  below  their  grade-level. 


PROCEDURE 


Subjects 

Elementary  school  pupils  enrolled  in  remedial  reading  classes  at  Target  Area 
ESEA  public  schools,  ESEA  parochial  schools,  and  Integration  Model  public  schools 
met  one  or  both  of  the  following  criteria: 

1.  The  pupil  had  been  served  by  the  Remedial  and  Corrective  Language  Arts 
Proiect  during  the  spring  1967  project  - period  and  had  demonstrated 
further  need  and  desire  for  assistance  in  reading. 

2.  The  pupil  was  enrolled  in  grade  two  to  six  of  an  ESEA  or  an  Integration 
Model  public  school;  or  in  grade  three  to  eight  of  a parochial  school, 

. and  had  demonstrated  a need  for  remedial  reading  service  to  his  class- 
room teacher,  his  principals  and/or  a remedial  reading  teacher  (need 
was  defined  as  a performance  on  standardized  tests  or  on  classroom 
assignments  at  a level  which  was  two  or  more  years  below  his  grade 
status) . 

To  assist  the  remedial  reading  teachers  in  making  their  recommendations 
concerning  which  children  appeared  to  be  in  most  need  of  help,  an  informal  screen- 
ing test  (usually  having  the  child  read  in  a graded  basal  reading  series)  was 
often  administered. 

The  number  of  public  and  parochial  school  children  receiving  remedial  reading 
services  during  the  1967—68  ESEA  Title  I Project  are  presented  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  1 


Number  of  Public  and  Parochial  School  Children  Receiving  Remedial  Reading 
Services  During  the  1967-68  ESEA  Title  I Project  Year 


Grade  Level 

School 

O 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Total 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

t 

N 

% 

N 

7o 

N 

% 

N 

7,  1 

Public 

17 

2.6 

241 

37.1 

267 

41.1 

63 

9.7 

61 

9.4 

— 

— 

- 

- 

649 

Parochial 

11 

3.9 

70 

25,1 

69 

24.7 

62 

22.2 

44 

15.8 

15 

5.4 

8 

2.9 

279 

Total 

28 

3.0 

311 

33.5 

336 

36.2 

125 

13.5 

105 

11.3 

15 

.16 

8 

.9 

928 
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Program  Description 


One  half-time  and  seventeen  full-time  remedial  reading  teachers  served  the 
eleven  ESEA  public  schools,  the  seven  ESEA  parochial  schools,  and  the  seven 
Integration  Model  schools.  The  salary  of  one  of  the  seventeen  full-time  teachers 
was  paid  by  the  Oakland  Public  Schools  and  the  salaries  of  the  remainder  of  the 
teachers  were  paid  by  ESEA  Project  funds. 

Each  remedial  reading  teacher  served  approximately  six  to  ten  pupils  during 
instructional  sessions  which  ranged  from  approximately  30  to  50  minutes  per 
class  period.  An  attempt  was  made  at  each  school  to  schedule  pupils  having  simi- 
lar skill  deficiencies  for  the  same  remedial  session,  thereby  allowing  the  remed- 
ial reading  teacher  to  focus  her  instruction  on  problems  common  to  the  group,  as 
well  as,  to  provide  needed  individual  assistance. 

Varied  materials  and  instructional  methods  were  employed  by  the  remedial 
reading  teachers  and  continued  efforts  were  made  to  use  reading  materials  the 
students  had  not  previously  seen. 

Evaluation  Instruments 


Standardized  Tests:  The  general  pattern  of  standardized  testing  for  the 

remedial  reading  program  is  illustrated  in  Table  2. 

TABLE  2 

Standardized  Tests  Administered  in  the  1967-68 
Remedial  Reading  Program 


Grade 

Test 

Pre  Test 

Post  Te 

St 

Level 

Form 

Date* 

Level 

Form 

Date 

2 

ox.  o j Word  Reading 
Stanford  ^ , ,, 

Paragraph  Meaning 

Prim  I 

W 

May  ’ 67 

Prim  II 

W 

May  1 68 

3 

j Word  Meaning 
Stanford  _ , ' . 

Paragraph  Meaning 

Prim  II 

W 

May  ' 67 

Prim  II 

X 

May  ' 68 

4 

ox.  o , Word  Meaning 
Stanford  _ u J . 

Paragraph  Meaning 

Prim  II 

Y 

May  ' 67 

Int  II 

W 

May  *68 

6 

Word  Meaning 

btanrora  Paragraph  Meaning 

Int  II 

W 

Oct  * 67 

Int  II 

X 

May  * 68 

7-8 

j Word  Meaning 
Stanford  _ , ° 

Paragraph  Meaning 

Int  II 

W 

Oct  * 67 

Int  II 

X 

May  *68 

* Since  spring  1967  pre-test  results  were  unavailable  for  the  parochial  school 
pupils,  it  was  necessary  to  administer  the  pre-test  to  them  in  October,  1967. 
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Subjective  Data:  Opinions  of  staff  members  and  parents  pertaining  to  the 
overall  effects  of  the  remedial  reading  service  were  collected  by  means  of  ques- 
tionnaires completed  in  May,  1967,  by  ESEA  and  Integration  Model  elementary 
school  administrators,  classroom  teachers,  remedial  reading  teachers,  and  parents. 
These  questionnaires,  with  response-totals  and  percentages,  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  I-B.  An  additional  post- rating  schedule  was  developed  for  use  by  the 
classroom  and  remedial  reading  teachers  to  rate  the  same  child  in  a number  of 
behavioral  areas  judged  to  be  relevant  to  reading  skill  development.  See 
Appendix l-B-1  for  a sample  of  this  rating  schedule.  Sections  of  the  staff  ques- 
tionnaires related  to  the  remedial  reading  program  and  to  the  post-rating  results 
have  been  extracted  for  use  in  the  analyses  included  in  the  FINDINGS  section  of 
this  report. 

Evaluation  Strategies 

Objective  Test  Data:  Means,  standard  deviations,  grade  level  equivalents, 

and  pre-post  grade-equivalent  differences  were  computed  for  all  data  far  which 
pre-post  test  results  were  available. 

Gains  or  losses  in  vocabulary  and  reading  skill  development  over  the  pro- 
ject year,  as  assessed  by  the  Stanford  Reading  Survey  were  evaluated  by  means 
of  the  non-par ame trie  Wilcoxon  Signed-Rank  test  for  paired  data,  which  was 
utilized  for  the  pre-post  comparisons. 

Subjective  Data:  Responses  to  the  questionnaires  and  rating  schedules  were 

tallied  and  totals  obtained.  Percentages  were  computed  and  are  reported  in  the 
FINDINGS  section  of  this  report.  The  original  rating  categories  for  both  the 
questionnaires  and  the  rating  schedules  were  condensed  to  facilitate  summarization 
of  the  data. 


FINDINGS 


Achievement  Test  Results 


The  summary-statistics  and  test  of  significance  of  the  gains  or  losses  sus- 
tained / participants  in  the  public  and  the  parochial  elementary  school  remedial 
reading  programs  are  presented  in  Tables  3 and  4, 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  data  presented  in  Table  3 that  significant  pre- 
post gains  were  registered  by  all  grade  levels  of  the  public  school  remedial 
reading  participants.  The  mean  grade  equivalent  growth  over  the  project-period 
ranges  from  four  months  to  a year  and  one  month  for  these  children.  It  will 
also  be  observed  from  the  pre-test  grade  equivalent  scores  that,  because  of 
considerable  retardation  in  reading  skills,  these  pupils  had  been  unable  to  main- 
tain month-per-month  growth  in  reading  skill  development  prior  to  their  involve- 
ment in  the  remedial  reading  program.  However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
although  not  all  pupils  were  able  to  achieve  month-per-month  growth  during  the 
1967-68  program-period,  the  second  and  sixth  grade  public  school  remedial  reading 
pupils  achieved  month-per-month  growth  for  the  Word  Meaning  sub-test. 
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Examination  of  Table  4 will  reveal  that  statistically  significant  pre-post 
gains  were  made  by  all  grade  levels  of  parochial  school  remedial  reading  pupils 
for  both  sub- tests  of  the  Stanford  Reading  Test,  The  mean  grade  equivalent  growth 
over  the  project-period  ranged  from  seven  months  to  one  year  and  two  months.  It 
is  again  apparent  from  the  pre-test  grade  equivalent  scores  that  the  parochial 
school  remedial  reading  pupils,  like  the  public  school  remedial  reading  pupils, 
had  been  far  from  maintaining  a month-per-month  growth  rate  prior  to  their  involve- 
ment in  the  remedial  reading  program.  Although  month-per-month  growth  during  the 
project  period  is  not  evident  for  all  parochial  school  pupils,  it  is  encouraging 
to  observe  that  fifth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grade  pupils  evidenced  .month-per-month 
growth  for  both  the  Word  Meaning  sub- test  and  the  Paragraph  Meaning  sub- test;  and 
that  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  grade  pupils  evidenced  month-per-month  growth  for 
the  Paragraph  and  Meaning  sub- test. 
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Classroom  and  remedial  reading  teachers  from  ESEA  public  and  parochial 
schools  and  from  Integration  Model  schools  provided  ratings  of  the  improve- 
ment in  reading  skills  demonstrated  by  remedial  reading  pupils  during  the 
1967-68  school  year.  Tables  5 through  11  present  the  numbers  and  the  per- 
centages of  the  teacher  ratings. 

Third  and  Fourth  Grade  Pupils:  Table  5 provides  data  pertaining  to  the 

third  and  the  fourth  grade  pupils  enrolled  in  remedial  reading  workshop  clas  ;es 
at  ESEA  public  schools.  It  indicates  that  classroom  teachers  and  remedial 
reading  teachers  were  highly  positive  in  their  evaluations  of  the  amount  of 
improvement  in  reading  demonstrated  by  ESEA  public  school  third  and  fourth  grade 
pupils.  Classroom  teachers  provided  no  ratings  which  fell  below  55.9%  for  the 
"Some/Marked  Improvement”  category  and  remedial  reading  teachers  provided  ratings 
for  only  two  areas  of  reading  skills  which  fell  below  the  507.  level  of  the  "Some/ 
Marked  Improvement"  category.  The  highest  percentage  of  positive  ratings  given 
by  the  two  groups  of  teachers  were  for  the  categories  Skill  at  Word  Recognition 
and  Skill  at  Word  Meaning-,  The  highest  percentage  of  "Little  Improvement/No 
Improvement"  ratings  given  by  the  classroom  and  remedial  reading  teachers  was 
for  Reading  for  Critical  Evaluation.  A percentage  of  34.5  of  the  classroom 
teachers  and  a percentage  of  38.0  of  the  remedial  reading  teachers  provided 
negative  evaluations  of  the  improvement  made  by  ESEA  third  and  fourth  grade 
pupils  in  this  latter  area. 
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STUDENTS  READING  SKILL  AREA  RATED: 

1.  Utilization  of  a variety  of  word  attack  skills  has 

2.  Skill  at  word  recognition  has 

3.  Understanding  of  word  meaning  has 

4.  Comprehension  of  what  he  reads  has 

5.  Skill  at  reading  independently  has 

5.  Use  of  time  provided  for  voluntary  reading  has 
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Table  6 reflects  rating  data  for  the  third  and  the  fourth  grade  Integration 
Model  remedial  reading  pupils.  It  indicates  generally  positive  evaluations  of 
the  program  which  include  a range  of  31. 77.  to  75.0%  for  the  "Some/Marked  Improve- 
ment" category  of  ratings  by  classroom  teachers  and  a range  of  18.37.  to  76.07.  for 
the  "Some/Marked  Improvement"  category  of  ratings  by  remedial  reading  teachers. 

The  highest  percentage  of  positive  ratings  by  Integration  Model  .classroom  teachers 
was  provided  for  Skill  at  Word  Recognition,  and  the  lowest  for  Reading  for  Critical 
Evaluation.  Remedial  reading  teachers  provided  the  highest  percentage  of  "Some/ . 
Marked  Improvement"  ratings  for  Desire  to  Learn  to  Read  (75.07.)  and  Skill  at  Word 
Recognition  (74.07.).  The  highest  percentage  of  negative  evaluations  provided  by 
both  .groups  of  teachers  were  for  the  categories  Reading  for  Critical  Information 
and  Reading  to  Locate  Information.  A percentage  of  54.8  of  the  remedial  reading 
teachers  and  41.3  of  the  classroom  teachers  indicated  that  Integration  Model  third 
and  fourth  grade  pupils  had  shown  "little  or  No  Improvement"  in  Peading  to  Identify 
Main  Ideas. 


Table  7 indicates  that  parochial  school  classroom  teachers  and  remedial 
reading  teachers  generally  evaluated  favorably  the  improvement  in  reading  skills 
demonstrated  by  third  and  fourth  grade  pupils.  The  percentage  of  "Some/Marked 
Improvement"  ratings  provided  by  classroom  teachers  included  a range  of  57.97. 
to  86.37..  The  percentage  of  "Some/Marked  Improvement"  ratings  provided  by 
remedial  reading  teachers  included  a range  of  49.57.  to  88 .,47..  Classroom  teachers 
provided  the  highest  percentage  of  favorable  ratings  for  Utilizing  a Variety  of 
Word  Attack  Skills  and  for  Skill  at  Word  Recognition.  Remedial  reading  teachers 
provided  the  highest  percentage  of  favorable  ratings  for  Skill  at  Word  Recognition 
and  Comprehension  of  What  He  Reads.  A percentage  of  30.5  classroom  teachers  pro- 
vided negative  evaluations  of  the  amount  of  improvement  demonstrated  by  Target 
Area  parochial  school  pupils  in  Reading  to  Locate  Information  and  in  Reading  to 
Identify  Main  Ideas.  A percentage  of  32.6  of  the  remedial  reading  teachers  pro- 
vided negative  evaluations  of  the  amount  of  improvement  demonstrated  by  the  third 
and  fourth  grade  parochial  school  pupils  in  Reading  for  Critical  Evaluation. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Grade  Pupils;  Table  8,  which  provides  teacher  rating  data 
pertaining  to  Target  Area  public  school  fifth  and  sixth  grade  remedial  reading 
pupils,  reflects  generally  positive  evaluations  of  the  improvement  of  various 
reading  skills  of  the  pupils  during  the  1967-68  school  year.  Positive  evaluations 
by  classroom  teachers  of  the  amount  of  improvement  demonstrated  by  the  pupils 
ranged  from  60.07.  to  90.07..  Skill  at  Word  Recognition  was  the  reading  skill  for 
which  the  highest  percentage  of  classroom  teachers  observed  an  improvement  among 
the  fifth  and  sixth  grade  pupils.  Use  of  Time  Provided  for  Voluntary  Reading 
was  the  reading  skill  for  which  the  highest  percentage  of  classroom  teachers 
(30.07.)  observed  "Little  or  No  Improvement"  among  the  pupils.  The  highest  per- 
centage of  remedial  reading  teachers  to  observe  improvement  in  a specific  reading 
skill  by  fifth  and  sixth  grade  pupils  indicated  "Some/Marked  Improvement"  ratings 
for  Skill  at  Word  Recognition  (88.37.),  and  the  highest  percentage  of  .remedial 
reading-teacher  "Little  or  No  Improvement"  ratings  was  provided  for  Reading  for 
Critical  Evaluation.  Positive  evaluations  by  remedial  reading  teachers  of  the 
improvement  demonstrated  by  public  school  fifth  and  sixth  grade  remedial  reading 
pupils  ra 'ged  from  .46* 77.  for  Interest  in  Recreational  Reading  to  88.37.  for  Skill 
at  Word  Recognition. 
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Table  9 provides  a summary  of  the  teacher  ratings  of  improvement  in  read- 
ing skills  by  Integration  Model  fifth  and  sixth  grade  pupils.  The  number  of 
ffl/vorable  evaluations  provided  by  classroom  teachers  ranged  from  39.17.  to  80*47. 
and  by  remedial  reading  teachers  from  26.17.  to  82, 67..  The  highest  percentage 
of  "Some/Marked  Improvement”  ratings  made  by  classroom  teachers  was  for  Under- 
standing of  Word  Meaning  and  by  remedial  reading  teachers  for  Comprehension  of 
What  He  Reads.  The  highest  percentage  of  ”Little/No  Improvement"  ratings  by 
classroom  teachers  (47.87.)  was  for  the  skill  Reading  for  Critical  Evaluation, 
and  the  highest  percentage  of  "Little/No  Improvement"  ratings  provided  by  remed- 
ial reading  teachers  (71.77.)  was  also  for  the  latter  reading  skill. 

Tables  10  and  11  reflect  teacher  ratings  of  the  amount  of  improvement  in 
reading  skills  demonstrated  by  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grade  Target 
Area  ESEA  parochial  school  pupils. 

Table  10  indicates  that  more  than  50.07.  of  the  parochial  school  classroom 
teachers  and  remedial  reading  teachers  provided  "Some/Marked  Improvement"  ratings 
for  the  amount  of  improvement  demonstrated  by  fifth  and  sixth  grade  pupils  in 
14  of  15  categories  of  reading  skills  evaluated.  A percentage  of  47. C classroom 
teachers  and  a percentage  of  31.3  remedial  reading  teachers  provided  "Some/Marked 
Improvement"  ratings  for  the  remaining  category,  Interest  in  Using  the  School 
Library.  The  highest  percentages  of  "Little/No  Improvement"  ratings  given  by 
the  classroom  teachers  for  improvement  in  reading  skills  by  fifth  and  sixth  grade 
parochial  school  pupils  were  for  the  categories,  Interest  in  Recreational  Reading 
(39.87.)  and  Reading  for  Critical  Evaluation  (37.37.) e The  highest  percentage  of 
negative  ratings  of  the  latter  type  provided  by  remedial  reading  teachers  were 
for  Reading  for  Critical  Evaluation  (27.77.)  and  Interest  in  Recreational  Reading 
(31.37.). 

The  highest  percentage  of  positive  evaluations  of  improvement  in  reading 
skills  (86.77.)  provided  by  remedial  reading  teachers  was  for  the  category 
General  Attitude  Toward  School. 

Table  11  provides  data  reflecting  the  ratings  by  parochial  school  class- 
room teachers  and  remedial  reading  teachers  of  the  improvement  in  reading 
skills  achieved  by  12  seventh  and  eighth  grade  remedial  reading  pupils.  The 
data  is  parallel  to  ocher  rating  data  for  parochial  school  pupils  in  that  both 
groups  of  teachers  were  enthusiastic  in  their  evaluations  of  the  amount  of  im- 
provement in  reading  skills  demonstrated  by  the  pupils.  Positive  evaluations 
of  the  improvement  demonstrated  range  from  33.37.  to  100.07.  for  classroom  teachers 
and  8,37.  to  100,07.  for  remedial  reading  teachers.  One  hundred  percent  of  the 
classroom  teachers  indicated  "Some/Marked  Improvement"  ratings  for  Skill  at  Word 
Recognition,  Reading  to  Locate  Information,  Desire  to  Learn  to  Read,  Interest  in 
Recreational  Reading,  and  General  Attitude  Toward  School.  One  hundred  percent 
of  the  remedial  reading  teachers  indicated  "Some/Marked  Improvement"  ratings  for 
General  Attitude  Toward  School  and  Confidence  in  Reading.  An  overwhelming  per- 
centage of  66.77.  of  the  classroom  teachers  and  50.07.  of  the  remedial  reading 
teachers  indicated  that  Interest  in  the  Library  was  a skill  they  had  not  been 
able  to  observe  or  that  they  felt  did  not  apply  to  the  assessment  of  improvement 
in  reading  by  seventh  and  eighth  grade  remedial  reading  pupils. 
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NUMBERS  ANG  PERCENTAGES  OF  INTEGRATION  MODEL  SCHOOL  CLASSROOM  TEACHER  AND  REMEDIES.  READING  TEACHER  RATINGS  OF  IMPROVEMENT 
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Staff  Questionnaire  Results 


Public  Elementary  School  Staff  Questionnaires:  A total  of  219  teachers, 

15  teacher  assistants,  and  14  administrators  responded  to  the  section  of  the 
public  elementary  school  staff  questionnaire  pertaining  to  the  value  of  the 
Remedial  Reading  Program.  These  responses  represented  72,87.  of  the  teachers, 
1007.  of  the  teacher  assistants,  and  87.57.  of  the  administrators  assigned  to 
Target  Area  public  elementary  schools.  Table  12  presents  the  numbers  and  the 
percentages  of  these  responses. 

It  will  be  observed  from  Table  12  that  teachers,  teacher  assistants  and 
administrators  in  the  ESEA  public  elementary  schools  indicated  strong  support 
for  the  value  of  the  remedial  reading  program  in  each  of  the  areas  assessed. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  responses  of  the  teacher  assistants  tended 
to  be  more  highly  positive  than  were  the  responses  of  the  administrators  and 
the  teachers. 

The  highest  percentage  of  ’’Some  Value”  or  ’’Much  Value”  ratings  given  by 
teachers  was  for  the  category  Increasing  pupil  confidence,  motivation,  and 
interest  in  reading,  (89,57.).  ~ The  highest  percentage  of  ’’Little  or  No  Value ” 
ratings  by  teachers  was  for  Increasing  student  abilities  in  written  expression, 
(12,3%)  and  for  Improving  student  skills  in  oral  expression,  (Tl.97o). 

A total  of  twelve  of  the  administrators  (92.97.)  provided  ’’Some  Value”  or 
’’Much  Value”  ratings  for  five  of  the  six  categories  of  the  Remedial  Reading 
Program  section  of  the  staff  questionnaire.  For  the  remaining  category, 
Improving  student  understanding  and  interest  in  other  academic  and  non-academic 
areas,  85.77.  of  the  administrators  provided  positive  ratings. 

One  hundred  percent  of  the  teacher  assistants  indicated  that  in  their 
opinion  the  Remedial  Reading  Program  had  Increased  pupil  confidence,  motivation, 
a:?d  interest  in  reading;  Given  added  meaning  and  purpose  to  reading  and  language 
instructional  activities;  Increased  student  ability  to  analyze,  decode,  and 
comprehend  printed  or  written  words;  and  in  Improved  student  interest  in  other 
academic  and  non-academic  areas.  The  smallest  number  of  ’’Some  Value”  or  ’’Much 
Value”  responses  by  teacher  assistants  (86.77.)  was  for  the  category,  Increasing 
student  abilities  in  written  expression. 
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Adequacy  of  Remedial  Reading  Program:  A total  of  166  teachers,  10  teacher 

assistants,  and  13  administrators  of  Target  Area  public  elementary  schools 
responded  to  the  section  of  the  staff  questionnaire  which  requested  them  to 
evaluate  the  adequacy  of  the  services  provided  by  the  Remedial  Reading  Workshop. 
Table  13  below  presents  the  numbers  and  the  percentages  of  ratings  by  these 
three  groupings  of  Target  Area  staff. 


TABLE  13 

Numbers  and  Percentages  of  Responses  by  Target  Area  Public  School 
Teachers,  Teacher  Assistants,  and  Administrators  Evaluating 
the  Adequacy  of  the  Remedial  Reading  Program 


Adequacy  of 
Services  in 
Area  of: 

Group 

Responding 

Less 

Services 

Needed 

Present 

Services 

Adequate 

More 

Services 

Needed 

No 

Opinion 

No 

Response 

N 

7. 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

7. 

N 

7. 

Remedial 

Reading 

Program 

Teachers 

(N=166) 

0 

- 

19 

11.4 

116 

69.9 

27 

16.3 

4 

2.4 

Teacher 

Assistants 

(N=10) 

0 

- 

0 

- 

10 

100.0 

0 

- 

0 

t 

I 

Administrators 

(N=13) 

0 

- 

2 

15.4 

11 

84.6 

0 

- 

0 

- 

The  data  presented  in  Table  13  are  consistent  with  those  observed  when 
the  principals  and  teachers  were  asked  to  rate  the  value  of  the  remedial 
reading  program.  Not  only  was  the  value  of  the  program  strongly  supported, 
but  also  the  need  for  more  service  in  the  area  of  remedial  reading  was 
indicated  by  teachers,  teacher  assistants  and  administrators. 

Parochial  Elementary  School  Principal  Questionnaire 

The  seven  principals  of  Target  Area  parochial  schools  responded  to  the 
five  staff  questionnaire  categories  which  related  to  the  value  of  the  Remedial 
Reading  Program.  Table  14  on  the  following  page  summarizes  these  responses. 
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TABLE  14 


Numbers  and  Percentages  of  Responses  of  Target  Area  Parochial 
School  Principals  Evaluating  the  Remedial 
Reading  Program  (N=7) 


Questionnaire  Item 

Some/Much 

Value 

Little/ 
No  Value 

Don*  t 
Know 

No 

Response 

During  the  1967-68  school  year  how 
valuable  has  the  Remedial  Reading 
Workshop  been  ins 

1.  Increasing  pupil  motivation 
and  interest  in  reading  and 
language? 

N 

7 

0 

0 

0 

% 

100.0 

2.  Improving  student  skills  either 
in  reading  or  oral  expression? 

N 

6 

0 

0 

1 

% 

85.7 

14.3 

3.  Increasing  comprehension  in 
all  types  of  silent  reading? 

N 

6 

1 

0 

0 

% 

85.7 

14.3 

4.  Improving  student  reading  and 
language  skills  to  a point 
which  enables  participation 
in  regular  classroom  instruction? 

N 

7 

0 

0 

0 

% 

100.0 

- 

• 

- 

5.  Meeting  the  needs  of  numbers  of 
students  who  should  be  involved 
in  the  Remedial  Reading  Program? 

N 

7 

0 

0 

0 

% 

100.0 

- 

- 

- 

The  parochial  school  principals,  like  the  public  school  administrators  and 
teachers,  registered  strong  support  for  the  value  of  the  Remedial  Reading  Program. 
One  hundred  percent  of  the  principals  indicated  that  the  Remedial  Reading  Program 
nad  Increased  pupil  motivation  and  interest  in  reading  and  in  language.  Improved 
student  reading  and  language  skills  to  a point  which  enabled  participation  in 
regular  classroom  instruction,  and  was  successful  in  Meeting  the  needs  of  numbers 
of  students  who  should  be  involved  in  the  Remedial  Reading  Program. 

Parent  Responses:  Parents  of  children  enrolled  in  remedial  reading  workshop 

classes  at  ESEA  Target  Area  public  and  parochial  schools  and  Integration  Model 
elementary  schools  were  requested  to  complete  evaluations  of  the  remedial  reading 
services  provided  to  their  children.  Tables  15,  16,  and  17  which  follow  present 
the  number  of  "Yes”  responses  provided  by  249  (50%)  of  the  parents  of  remedial 
reading  pupils  enrolled  in  the  second  through  the  sixth  grade  of  ESEA  Target  Area 
public  schools;  206  parents  (73%)  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  second  through  the 
eighth  grade  of  ESEA  Target  Area  parochial  schools;  and  141  parents  (67%)  of 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  second  through  the  sixth  grade  of  Integration  Model  public 
schools. 


TABLE  15 


NUMBERS  AND  PERCENTAGES  OF  TARGET  AREA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PARENT  EVALUATIONS  OF  REMEDIAL  READING  SERVICE 


Number  of  questionnaires  returned  - 214, 
Number  of  questionnaires  returned  - 35, 


Percent  of  the  total  grade  2-4  sample  - 
Percent  of  the  total  grade  5-6  sample  - 


51,2# 

50,7# 


•The  Numbers  and  Percentages  represent  only  the  «Yes«  responses  for  the  first  16  items 
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TABLE  16 


el  ... 


NUMBERS  AND  PERCENTAGES  OF  TARGET  AREA  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL  PARENT  EVALUATIONS  OF  REMEDIAL  READING  SERVICE 


3. 


SPEAKS  MORE  EASILY  AND 
RAPIDLY  (rLUENTLY/y 

Speaks  with  more 

EXPRESSION? 


4.  Knows  how  to  say  more 
words? 


5.  Reads  harder  books? 


6. 


Knows  how  to  read 

MORE  WORDS? 


7.  Reads  MORE  EASILY  AND 
RAPIDLY  (fluently)? 


8. 


BETTER? 


11.  Understands  better 

WHAT  HE  READS? 


12.  Likes  to  read  moie? 


13.  Likes  school  better? 


14.  Reads  all  the  time 
now? 


15.  Asks  to  be  read  to 

MORE  OFTEN? 


16.  Wants  to  read  to  me 

MORE  OFTEN? 


MUCH  IMPROVEMENT  IN 
READING  WOULD  Y OU:  SAY  THAT 
YOUR  CHILD  HAS_  MADE  SINCE 
BEING  ENROLLED  IN  THE  RE- 
MEDIAL READING  CLASS? 


1.  Much  improvement 


Just 


A LITTLE 
IMPROVEMENT 


NO  IMPROVEMENT 


5.  Don’t  know 


Boys  N=65  Girls  N=48 


N* 


N* 


45 


69.2  36 


75.0 


38 


58.5  34 


70,8 


56.9  34 


70.8 


75.4 


42 


64.6  34  ! 70.8 


r/5 


J 84.6  37  : 77.1 


39 


60.0  30  ; 62.5 


30 


46.2  28 


72.3 


46 


70.8  33 


42 


I 64.6  32 


63.1  38 


56.9  32 


25 


46.2 


40 


61.5  35 


28 


38.5  T9 


9.2 


6.2 


58.3 


75.0 


68.8 


Grades  5-6 


Boys 


1=55  Girls 


N=28  Boys 


N* 


N* 


Grades  7-8 


\l=7 


N* 


N* 


40 


72. 7 20 


32 


58.t  ' 19 


67.9 


31 


56.4  ; 19 


• 81 .8  25 


63,6 


40 


72  . 7 25 


50.9 


24 


43.6  14 


41  • 74.5  20 


70.9  16 


66.7 


41 


74.5  20 


79.2 


36 


65.5  21 


67.9 


89.3 


71.4 


89.3 


71.4 


50.0 


71.4 


57.1 


71.4 


75.0 


66.7 


35 


38.5  22  « 45.8 


52.1 


72.9 


43.1  22  I 45.8 


39.6 


12.5 


••  • «• 


1 


2.1 


63.6  23 


12 


22.8 


20 


36.4 


29 


52. 7 20 


43.6  13 


36.4 


14.5 


1.8 


1 


1.8 


82.1 


16 


57.1 


25.0  1 


71.4 


46.4 


7.1 


66n 


85.7 


: 1 ooc 


100.0 


100.0 


71.4 


57.1 


57.1 


85.7 


71.4 


85.7 


; ioor 


: looj 


33 


: loo. 


3 : ioor 


85.7 


; ioo.o 


42.9 


14.3 


57.1 


66, 


100. ( 


M _ 


33  A 


71.4 


33.3 


Number  of  questionnaires  returned  - 113.  Percent  of  the  total  grade  2-4  sample  - 79.6$ 
Number  of  questionnaires  returned  - 83.  Percent  of  the  total  grade  5-6  sample  - 79,0$ 
Number  of  questionnaires  returned  - 10.  Percent  of  the  total  grade  7-8  sample  - 43.5# 


♦The  Numbers  and  Percentages  represent  only  theses”  responses  for  the  first  16  items. 
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TABLE  1 7 


NUMBERS  AND  PERCENTAGES.  OF  TARGET  AREA  INTEGRATION  MODEL  SCHOOL  PARENT  EVALUATIONS  OF  REMEDIAL  READING  SERVICE 


Grades  2-4 

Gra ocs  5-6 

Boys  N=66 

Gj  rls  N=42 

Boys  N=25 

Girls  N=8 

n*  : %*  , 

N * i $ * 

• ' * 

n*  : $ * 

• « 

n * : $ * 

•l 

“Would  you  say  thAt  since 

YOLR  CHILD  HAS  TAKEN 
REMEDIAL  READING  YOUR  CHILD* 

1.  Speaks  more  clearly? 

m 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

44  I 66.7 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

28  : 66.7 

0 

4 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

19  5 76.0 

• 

• 

• 

« 

• 

• 

• 

6 : 75.  0 

• 

2.  Speaks  more  easily  and 
rapidly  (fluently)? 

•r-  w m ■ II  ■ ■ - 

35  ; 03.0 

25  • 59.5 

•• 

16  ; 64.0 

5 ; 62.5 

T.  Speaks  w<th  more  , 
expression? 

34  • 51.5 

33  i 78.6 

19  I 76.0 

• 

7 I 87.5 

• 

4,  Knows  how  to  say  more 
words? 

51  ! 77.3 

• 

36  I 85.7 

• 

20  ; 60.0 

6 ; 75.0 

5.  Reads  harder  books? 

38  • 5773 

• 

“15  ; ' 59.5 

• 

20  • 80.0 

4 • 50.0 

6.  Knows  how  to  read 
more  words? 

57  ; 86.4 

33  * 78.6 

22  * 88.0 

7 I 87.5 

r * . . . . _ r _ 

7.  Reads  more  easily  and 
RAPIDLY  (fluently)? 

49  i 74.2 

• 

27  I 64.3 

• 

• 

20  : 80.0 

• 

• 

4 : 50.0 

• 

8.  Reads  aloud  with  more 

EXPRESSION? 

40  • 60.6 

29  : 69.0 

15  : 60.0 

5 : 62.5 

9,  Figures  words  out 

BETTER? 

bC  • 90.9 

38  i 90.5 

23  : 92.0 

• 

6 i 75.0 

• 

10.  Remembers  more  of  what 

HE  READS? 

45  ! 63.2 

• 

' " 1 

34  : 81.0 

• 

22  • 88.0 

5 62,5 

11.  Understands  better 

WHAT  HE  READS? 

44  • 66.7 

r • 

38  : 90.5 

24  • 96.0 

6 * 75.0 

- 

12.  Likes  to  read  more? 

48  * 72.7 

34  i 81.0  ! 

l 

- _23  : _92.0_ 

J 

. 4 . ; 50.0  . 

13.  Likes  school  better? 

41  i 62.1 

• 

32  : 76.2 

• 

19  j 76.0 

6 ; 75.0 

14.  Reads  all  the  time 

NOW? 

7 : 10.6 

10  : 23.8 

9 • 36.0 

• 

2 * 25,0 

m 

15.  Asks  to  be  read  to  1 

MORE  OFTEN?  ' 

19  i 28.8 

• 

19  : 45.2 

• 

io  : 4o.o 

• 

• 

2 : 25.0 

• 

16.  ~Wants  to  read  to  me 

MORE  OFTEN?  j 

33  ; 50.0 

27  • 64.3 

14  • 56.0 

3 ; 37.5 

llOW  MUCH  IMPROVEMENT  IN 
READING  WOULD  YOU  SAY  THAT 
YOUR  CHILD  HAS  MADE  SINCE 
BEING  ENROLLED  IN  THE  RE- 
MEDIAL READING  CLASS? 

1.  Much  improvement 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

31  • 47.0 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

22  : 52.4 

• 

• 

m 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

17  • 68.0 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

4 : 50.0 

• 

2.  Some  improvement 

31  i 47.0 

T * 1 1 

18  : 42.9 

8 \ 32.0 

4 • 50.0 

3.  Just  a little 

IMPROVEMENT 

1 j 1.5 

• 

i ! 2.4 

• 

• 

• 

...  • 

• 

• 

• 

- • - 

4.  NO  IMPROVEMENT 

• 

• 

1 - - I ' 

- • «. 

• 

mm  9 — 

• 

• 

• 

5,  Don’t  know 

i : 1.5 

• 

• 

• 

••  9 m 

6.  No  RESPONSE 

2 : 3.0 

• ■ 1 z==d 

i : 2.4 

L--  ? - - — - 

• 

• 

• 

Number  of  questionnaires  returned  - 108.  Percent  of  the  total  grade  2-4  sample  - 82.4$ 
Number  of  questionnaires  returned  - 33.  Percent  of  the  total  grade  5-6  sample  - 60.0$ 


* The  Numbers  and  Percentages  represent  only  the  ‘'Yes*'  responses  for  the  first  16  items. 


Table  15  indicates  that  a sizable  number  of  parents  of  Public  Elementary 
School  pupils  observed  improvement  in  specific  language  skills  of  their  children 
after  the  children  attended  remedial  reading  workshop  classes.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  positive  responses  were  given  by  more  than  .807,  of  the  parents 
of  boys  and  girls  in  grades  two  to  four  for  the  categories  Knows  How  to  Read 
More  Words  and  Figures  Words  Out  Better,  There  were  95,2%  positive  responses 
provided  by  the  parents  of  fifth  and  sixth  grade  boys  for  the  category,  Figures 
Words  Out  Better  and  100%,  positive  responses  provided  by  parents  of  fifth  and 
sixth  grade  girls  for  the  category,  Kpows  How  to  Say  More  Words, 

It  is  of  special  interest  to  note  the  high  percentage  of  respondents  who 
noted  Much  Improvement  or  Some  Improvement  in  the  reading  of  their  children  after 
the  children  attended  Reading  Workshop  classes.  The  percentage  of  affirmative 
evaluations  ranged  from  86,1  for  parents  of  boys  in  the  lower  grades  to  99,9 
for  girls  in  the  upper  grades  of  elementary  school. 

Table  16  presents  the  responses  of  parents  of  remedial  reading  workshop 
pupils  in  grades  two  through  eight  of  the  ESEA  Target  Area  Parochial  Elementary 
Schools, 


These  data  parallel  the  data  provided  by  Target  Area  public  elementary 
school  parents  in  that  sizable  numbers  of  parents  observed  improvement  in 
specific  language  skills  of  their  children  after  the  children  had  attended 
reading  workshop  classes.  Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  100%  of  the 
10  parents  of  parochial  school  remedial  reading  pupils  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  observed  improvement  in  the  ability  of  their  children  to  Speak  More  Clearly, 
to  Know  How  to  Say  More  Words,  and  to  Like  School  Better  and  100%,  of  this  latter 
group  of  parents  indicated  that  after  being  enrolled  in  the  remedial  reading 
class,  their  children  had  made  ’'Some  Improvement"  or  "Much. Improvement"  in 
reading. 

The  percentage  of  parents  of  pupils  in  the  second  through  the  sixth  grade 
who  indicated  that  their  children  had  made  "Some  Improvement"  or  "Much  Improve- 
ment" in  reading,  following  the  participation  of  the  children  in  reading  work- 
shop averaged  85%,.  More  than  70%,  of  the  parents  of  pupils  in  the  second  through 
the  sixth  grades  observed  that  their  children  had  improved  in  the  ability  to 
Say  More  Words,  To  Read  More  Words,  and  to  Figure  Words  Out  Better,  after  the 
children  had  attended  remedial  reading  workshop  classes. 

Table  17  which  includes  a summary  of  the  evaluations  of  the  remedial  read- 
ing services  made  by  parents  of  Integration  Model  School  Pupils,  reflects  a 
high  percentage  of  affirmative  evaluations  by  parents,  A percentage  of  90.9 
of  the  pupils  in  grades  two  to  four  observed  improvement  in  the  ability  of  their 
children  to  Understand  Better  What  They  Read;  96.0%  of  the  parents  of  boys  in 
the  fifth  or  sixth  grade  observed  improvement  in  the  ability  of  their  sons  to 
Understand  Better  What  They  Read;  and  87.5%,  of  the  parents  of  girls  in  .grades 
five  or  six  noted  an  improvement  in  the  ability  of  their  daughters  to  Know  How 
to  Read  More  Words. 


Generally  parents  noted  Much  Improvement  or  Some  Improvement  in  the 
ability  of  their  children  to  read  better  after  being  enrolled  in  the  reading 
workshop  classes. 

Only  six  of  the  141  parents  who  responded  to  the  parent  questionnaire  failed 
to  observe  Much  Improvement  or  Some  Improvement  in  the  reading  skills  of  their 
children  after  the  children  had  attended  remedial  reading  classes. 
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SUMMARY 


Remedial  reading  classes,  which  provided  individualized  instruction  in 
reading  skills  to  pupils  who  were  seriously  retarded  in  reading,  were  offered 
at  the  eleven  ESEA  public,  the  seven  ESEA  parochial  and  the  seven  Integration 
Model  Target  Area  schools  during  the  school  year  1967-68.  Approximately  922 
pupils  attended  these  classes.  The  remedial  reading  staff  involved  in  this 
program  were  specialists  in  the  teaching  of  reading.  They  utilized  a variety 
of  instructional  techniques,  materials,  and  equipment  to  improve  the  reading 
skills  of  the  pupils. 

Achievement  Test  Results  for  the  participants  are  encouraging-  Statis- 
tically significant  pre-post  gains  beyond  the  .01  level  of  significance  were 
observed  for  all  grade  levels  of  parochial  and  public  school  remedial  reading 
pupils.  Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  month-per -month  growth  evidenced  for 
the  Word  Meaning  sub- test  by  second  and  sixth  grade  public  school  remedial 
reading  pupils  and  by  fifth  through  eighth  grade  parochial  school  remedial 
reading  pupils.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  month-per-month  gains  for  the 
Paragraph  Meaning  sub-test  were  achieved  by  the  parochial  school  third  through 
eighth  grade  pupils. 

Teacher  Ratings  of  the  progress  demonstrated  by  pupils  in  specific  reading* 
skill  areas  consistently  indicated  that  pupils  had  substantially  improved  in 
these  skill  areas  by  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Classroom  teachers  and 
remedial  reading  teachers  tended  to  provide  approximately  equal  percentages 
of  favorable  and  unfavorable  ratings  of  the  reading  skills  of  the  program  par- 
ticipants. However,  remedial  reading  teachers  generally  provided  a slightly 
higher  percentage  of  positive  ratings  of  the  reading  skills  of  pupils  than 
were  provided  by  the  classroom  teachers.  The  highest  percentages  of  favorable 
ratings  of  reading  skills  for  all  grade  levels  given  by  both  groups  of  teachers 
was  for  the  rating  categories,  Skill  at  Word  Meaning  and  Skill  at  Word  Recog- 
nition; the  lowest  percentage  of  favorable  reading  skill  ratings  given  by  the 
two  groups  of  teachers  was  for  the  rating  category,  Reading  for  Critical 
Evaluation. 

Staff  Questionnaires:  Responses  by  public  school  teachers,  teacher  assis- 

tants, and  administrators,  and  parochial  school  principals  were  highly  enthu- 
siastic in  terms  of  the  value  of  the  services  provided  to  pupils  by  the  remedia 
reading  program.  Approximately  707.  of  the  teachers,  100.07.  of  the  teacher 
assistants,  and  84.67.  of  the  administrators  surveyed  indicated  that  more  reme- 
dial reading  services  were  needed.  More  than  907.  of  the  staff  indicated  that 
remedial  reading  services  had  been  of  value  in  Increasing  pupil  confidence, 
motivation,  and  interest  in  reading. 

Parent  Interviews:  Responses  of  parents  were  generally  very  positive, 

and  indicate  strong  support  for  the  Remedial  Reading  Program.  More  than  857.,  of 
all  parents  interviewed  indicated  that  after  being  enrolled  in  a remedial 
reading  class,  their  child  had  achieved  substantial  improvement  in  reading. 
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Two  specific  reading  skills  in  which  more  than  70%  of  the  parents  of  ESEA 
public  and  parochial  school  pupils  observed  improvement  were  Knows  How  to  Say 
More  Words  and  Knows  How  to  Read  More  Words# 

The  findings  of  this  report  suggest  that  continued  and  expanded  efforts 
in  the  area  of  remedial  reading  are  likely  to  produce  substantial  improvement 

in  the  reading  skills  and  language  development  of  pupils  attending  Target  Area 
schools. 
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Nurses  Aide  provides  instruction  in  dental  care 


EVALUATION  OF  COUNSELING  SERVICES 


COUNSELING  STUDY  NO.  Is  REACTIONS  OF  STAFF,  STUDENTS,  AND  PARENTS  TO 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  COUNSELING  PROGRAM 


INTRODUCTION 

Establishment  of  an  intensive  counseling  program  was  made  possible  with 
the  augmentation  of  Oakland  Public  Schools  counseling  services  through  the 
ESEA  Program  of  Compensatory  Education  at  three  Target  Area  iunior  high 
schools. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  program  was  to  provide  disadvantaged  young- 
sters with  the  increased  personalized  services  they  need.  Reduction  of  the 

counselor-student  ratio  was  effected  to  enable  counselors  to  develop  more 
effective  relationships  with  students. 


PROCEDURE 


Program  Description 


Prior  to  the  inception  of  the  ESEA  program  the  average  counselor-pupil 
ratio  had  been  approximately  1:500;  allocation  of  counselor  time  for  testing 
and  scholarships  brought  this  in  actuality  to  1:390.  The  equivalent  of  five 
full-time  counseling  positions  were  added  at  the  Target  Area  schools,  thereby 
reducing  the  average  ratio  of  counselor  to  student  to  approximately  1:230. 

The  added  counseling  staff  made  the  counselor  more  accessible,  and  the 
augmented  supportive  staff  provided  a diversity  of  services  not  previously 
possible.  Counselors  scheduled  group  counseling  sessions  with  students;  par- 
ents were  involved  more  intimately  in  the  total  counseling  approach;  and  case 
studies  concerning  language  development  needs  were  conducted  and  results  in- 
corporated into  teacher— counselor  instructional  planning. 

Evaluation  Instruments 


ESEA  Staff  Questionnaires:  Questionnaires  covering  the  several  activi- 

ties of  the  ESEA  program  were  completed  in  May,  1968,  by  junior  high  princi- 
pals, ESEA  instructional  staff  members,  and  counselors.  A section  of  these 
questionnaires,  consisting  of  five  questions  pertaining  to  counseling  ser- 
vices, has  been  extracted  for  use  in  this  report  as  an  evaluation  device  for 
these  services. 

The  questions  asked  of  both  ESEA  principals  and  language  development 
teachers  were  designed  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  these  personnel 
perceived  the  additional  counseling  assistance  to  be  of  service  in  promoting 
student  learning.  Counselors  were  asked  to  evaluate  the  increased  opportunity 


for  additional  services  provided  by  reduced  counselor-pupil  ratio.  Counselor 
responses  were  also  requested  on  a general  review  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
present  level  of  compensatory  services.  The  complete  questionnaires,  with 
response  totals  and  percentages,  are  included  in  Appendix  II-A-1. 

Gui dance  Ques tionnaires : In  the  fall  of  1964,  the  Department  of  Counsel- 

ing and  Occupational  Information  of  the  Oakland  Public  Schools  administered  a 
series  of  questionnaires  related  to  the  guidance  and  counseling  program  to  all 
school  personnel,  to  a 107.  sample  of  all  students  in  secondary  schools,  and 
to  the  parents  of  those  students.  The  results  of  these  questionnaires  pro- 
vided a baseline  source  of  data  for  a pre-post  ESEA  evaluation  of  the  counsel- 
ing services  provided  at  the  three  Target  Area  junior  high  schools.  The  only 
major  changes  in  the  counseling  services  subsequent  to  the  1964  survey  were 
those  provided  by  the  ESEA  program. 

The  results  of  the  1964  questionnaires  for  counselors,  teachers,  and 
students  were  studied,  and  those  questions  to  which  there  had  been  a large 
number  of  negative  or  ,,Don,t  Khow,,  responses  were  selected  for  readministration 
to  the  appropriate  groups.  This  technique  was  used  to  select  the  questions  to 
be  readmxni s tered  in  order  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  respondents 
reacted  differently  from  the  first  administration. 

The  selected  items  were  readministered  in  May  of  1966,  1967  and  1968. 

The  guidance  questionnaire  for  teachers  was  sent  to  the  entire  teaching  staffs 
at  Target  Area  junior  high  schools.  The  counselor  questionnaire  was  sent 
to  all  counselors  at  the  three  schools.  The  student  questionnaire  was  adminis- 
tered to  a 10%  random  sample  of  students  in  each  grade  level  of  the  three 
schools.  Complete  questionnaires  will  be  found  in  Appendix  II-A-3,  4,  and  5. 

Parent  Interviews:  In  the  spring  of  1966,  a sample  of  89  parents  in  the 
Target  Area  junior  high  schools  were  interviewed  and  asked  to  respond  to  a 
series  of  questions  related  to  the  entire  ESEA  program.  Seven  of  the  inter- 
view questions  were  concerned  with  counselors  and  counseling  services.  Com- 
parisons have  been  drawn  between  the  1966  data  and  a sample  of  102  parents 
interviewed  in  the  spring  of  1968  and  are  included  in  this  report  as  an 
evaluation  device  for  these  services.  The  complete  interview  schedule,  with 
response  totals  and  percentages,  appears  in  Appendix  VI-A-2. 

Procedures  for  the  Analysis  of  Data 

Responses  to  the  questionnaires  and  parent  interviews  were  tallied  and 
totals  obtained.  Percentages  for  the  responses  were  computed  and  reported  in 
the  analysis.  The  totals  of  the  responses  to  the  various  questionnaires,  to- 
gether with  percentages,  appear  in  the  appendices. 

Chi  square  tests  of  significance  were  computed  on  questionnaire  responses 
of  teachers,  counselors,  and  students;  comparisons  were  drawn  between  1964 
and  1966,  1964  and  1967,  and  1966  and  1967.  Significant  differences  are  noted 
in  the  FINDINGS  section  of  this  report. 
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FINDINGS 


Junior  High  ESEA  Staff  Questionnaire 

Three  of  the  five  vice  principals  and  38  (92.47.)  of  the  41  teachers 
(including  regular  classroom  teachers,  Reading  Teachers,  and  Teacher  Assis- 
tants in  Language  Development)  responded  to  the  effect  of  increased  counseling 
services  in  promoting  student  learning  adjustment.  Because  the  counselors1 
perception  of  the  impact  of  the  program  stems  from  a different  relationship 
with  students,  counselors  were  asked  to  assess  the  reduced  counselor-student 
ratio  in  providing  increased  opportunity  for  these  expanded  services.  Total 
numbers  and  percentages  of  responses  to  each  item  for  principals,  teachers, 
and  counselors  are  presented  in  Table  1,  Table  1A, 

TABLE  1 

Frequencies  and  Percentages  of  Responses  of  Junior  High  Principals, 
Vice-Principals  and  Teachers  Evaluating  the  Counseling  Services 
(N=6  principals  and  vice-principals:  N=38  teachers) 


During  the  1967-68  school  year, 
how  much  effect  have  the 
following  Counseling  services 
had  in  promoting  student 
learning  and  adjustment: 

Personnel 

Responding 

Some-Much 

Effect 

Little-No 

Effect 

Don*  t 
Know 

No 

Response 

N 

7. 

N 

7. 

N 

7. 

N 

7. 

Group  Counseling  Sessions? 

Prin,&VP*s 

3 

50.0 

2 

33.3 

I 

16.7 

Teachers 

9 

23.7 

8 

21.0 

L9 

50.0 

2 

5.3 

Increased  Individualized 

Prin.&VP's 

5 

83.3 

_ 

1 

16.7 

Services  to  Students? 

Teachers 

13 

34.3 

12 

31.6 

LI 

28.9 

2. 

5.3 

Increased  Student-Counselor 

Prin.&VP* s 

6 

100.0 

Interaction? 

Teachers 

15 

39.5 

6 

15.8 

14 

36. £ 

3 

7.9 

Increased  Teacher-Counselor 

Prin.&VP*  s 

6 

100.0 

Interaction? 

Teachers 

18 

47.4 

11 

28.9 

8 

21.3 

1 

2.6 

Increased  Parent-Counselor 
Interaction? 

Prin.&VP*  s 

6 

100.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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TABLE  1-A 


Frequencies  and  Percentages  of  Responses  of  Junior  High  Counselors 
Evaluating  the  Counseling  Services  (N=13) 


How  much  effect  has  the  reduction 
of  the  Counselor-Student  ratio 
during  the  1967-68  school  year  had 
in  providing  increased  opportunity  for: 

Some-Much 

Effect 

Little-No 

Effect 

Don’ t 
Know 

No 

Response 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Group  Counseling  Sessions? 

11 

84.6 

2 

15.4 

- 

- 

— 

- 

Increased  Individualized 
Services  to  Students? 

13 

100.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

Increased  Student-Counselor 
Interaction? 

13 

100.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

Increased  Teacher-Counselor 
Interaction? 

13 

100.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

Increased  Parent-Cbunselor 
Interaction? 

13 

100.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

It  will  be  observed  from  Tables  1 and  1A  that  administrators  and  counse- 
lors generally  responded  positively  to  all  items  with  between  50%,  and  1007.  of 
administrators  and  84.6%  and  100%  of  the  counselors  responding  in  the  "Some- 
Much  Effect”  category.  Teacher’s  reactions  were  more  mixed,  but  essentially 
positive.  It  is  apparent  from  the  large  number  of  ’’Don’t  Know”  responses 
that  many  felt  they  had  insufficient  information  to  evaluate  the  expanded 
services  or  lacked  direct  contact  with  them. 

Counselors’  review  of  the  level  of  adequacy  of  the  present  compensatory 
services  (see  Table  2)  indicated  38.5%  felt  the  present  counseling  service  was 
adequate,  while  46.2%,  felt  more  service  was  needed.  In  contrast,  33%,  of  the 
principals  and  84.2%,  of  the  teachers  felt  more  services  was  needed.  It  is 
apparent  that  while  progress  has  been  made  toward  providing  adequate  service, 
a considerable  percentage  of  staff  members  believe  more  counseling  services  are 
desirable. 


TABLE  2 


Frequencies  and  Percentages  of  Responses  of  All  Respondents 
Evaluating  the  Level  of  Adequacy  of  Counseling  Services 


Less 

Service 

Needed 

Present 

Service 

Adequate 

More 

Service 

Needed 

No 

Opinion 

] 

Res 

No 

ponse 

Total 

Year 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

7o 

N 

% 

N 

<7 

-o 

N 

1.  Junior  High 

1966-67 

— 

— 

2 

66.7 

1 

33.3 

3 

Administrators 

1967-68 

- 

- 

4 

66.7 

2 

33.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

2.  Junior  High 

1966-67 

1 

2.3 

4 

9.3 

34 

79.1 

3 

6.1 

1 

2.3 

43 

Teachers 

1967-68 

- 

- 

4 

10.5 

32 

84.2 

2 

5.3 

- 

— 

38 

3.  Junior  High 

1966-67 

7 

46.7 

6 

40.0 

1 

6.7 

1 

6.7 

15 

Counselors 

1967-68 

- 

- 

5 

38.5 

6 

46.2 

2 

15.4 

- 

- 

13 

Total 

1966-67 

1 

1.6 

13 

21.3 

41 

67.2 

4 

6.6 

2 

3.3 

61 

1967-68 

— 

— 

13 

22.8 

40 

70.2 

4 

7.0 

- 

— 

57 

Guidance  Questionnaire  - Teachers 

The  first  13  questions  of  the  Guidance  Questionnaire  — Teachers  were  common 
to  each  of  the  three  junior  high  schools  and  were  used  for  comparative  purposes. 
The  results  of  the  three  pre-post  administrations  of  these  questions  are  present- 
ed in  Table  3. 

Application  of  chi  square  tests,  comparing  the  responses  for  each  question 
between  1964  and  1968r  1964  and  1967,  and  1967  and  1968  yielded  a .05  level  of 
significant  difference  for  questions  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  and  11*.  (See  Table  4.) 

While  an  examination  of  Table  4 reveals  significant  responses  by  teachers  to  be 
predominantly  negative,  further  examination  of  the  content  of  items  may  re- 
veal teachers*  growing  awareness  of  the  complex  and  difficult  needs  of  disad- 
vantaged students.  The  least  positive  response  occurs  in  item  2,  which  may 
reflect’  teachers*  increasing  awareness  of  the  complexities  of  educational  and 
vocational  guidance.  This  is  supported  by  the  strong  negative  response  to 
question  six,  which  deals  with  students*  awareness  of  their  own  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  Other  negative  significances  in  the  teachers*  questionnaire  in- 
dicate teachers  see  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  students  as  exceptionally  com- 
plex and  feel  further  augmentation  of  the  program  is  desirable. 
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NUM9ERS  AND  PERCENTAGES  OF  RESPONSES  ON  THE  PR*  AND  POST  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  GUIDANCE  QUESTIONNAIRE  - TEACHERS 

(N  |S  VARIABLE  OUE  TO  no  response) 


Guidance  Questionnaire  - Counselors 

The  first  ten  questions  of  the  Guidance  Questionnaire  - Counselors  were 
common  to  each  of  the  three  junior  high  schools  and  were  those  used  for  com- 
parative purposes.  The  results  of  the  pre-post  administrations  of  this  ques- 
tionnaire showing  numbers  and  percentages  are  presented  in  Table  4. 

Application  of  the  chi  square  test  to  each  question  yielded  a .05  signifi- 
cance level  for  Question  2.  Positive  and  negative  significances  are  reported 
in  Table  6.  The  significant  negative  trend  expressed  in  item  4 appears  to  re- 
flect counselors’  growing  awareness  of  their  counselees'  imperfect  views  of 
their  own  strengths  and  weaknesses.  The  negative  significance  in  Question  9 
reflects  continuing  evaluation  of  graduation  requirements. 

Examination  of  Table  5 reveals  a number  of  marked  trends,  but  no  other 
comparison  reached  statistical  significance,  probably  because  of  the  small 
sample  size.  Notable  is  the  decrease  in  "Don’t  Know”  responses  after  the  1964 
administration,  indicating  counselors’  growing  understanding  of  their  roles 
in  the  areas  being  explored. 
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TABLE  4 


Responses  showing  significant  chi  square  differences  on  the  pre  and  post 
Administrations  of  the  guidance  questionnaire  - Teachers 


1964  and  1968 
Comparison 

1964  ANO  1967 
Comparison 

, 1967  ANO  1968 
Comparison 

1.  Do  YOU  feel  you  are  able  to  get  to  know 

YOUR  STUDENTS*  PERSONAL  ADJUSTMENTS 
AS  WELL  AS  YOU  WOULD  LIKE? 

2.  Do  YOU  FEEL  THAT  THE  SCHOOL*S  PROGRAM  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  IS 
ADEQUATELY  MEETING  THE  NEEDS  OF  ITS  STUDENTS? 

X* 

X* 

3.  Do  YOU  THINK  THAT  THE  SCHOOL’S  TESTING 
PROGRAM  IS  BROAD  ENOUGH  TO  KEEP  YOU 
APPRISED  OF  THE  ACHIEVEMENT  AND  ABILITY 
LEVELS  OF  YOUR  STUDENTS? 

X* 

4.  Do  YOU  FEEL  ADEQUATE  PROVISION  IS  MADE  IN 
THE  GUIDANCE  PROGRAM  FOR  STUDENTS  TO  BE 
SEEN  INDIVIDUALLY  WHEN  THE  NEED  ARISES? 

X* 

X* 

5.  Do  YOU  FEEL  THAT  MOST  STUDENTS  WERE  PRO- 
GRAMMED PROPERLY  INTO  YOUR  COURSES  IN 
TERMS  OF  THEIR  ABILITIES  AND  INTERESTS? 

6.  DO  YOU  FEEL  THAT  MOST  STUDENTS  HAVE  A 
REALISTIC  CONCEPT  OF  THEIR  STRENGTHS 
AND  WEAKNESSES? 

7.  DO  YOU  FEEL  THE  SCHOOL’S  PROGRAM  OF 

STUDY  ALLOWS  STUDENTS  SUFFICIENT  OPPOR- 
TUNITY FOR  EXPLORATION? 

X* 

8.  Do  YOU  FEEL  THE  SCHOOLS*  PROGRAM  OF 

EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES  INCLUDES  ALL 
THOSE  STUDENTS  WHO  WANT  TO  TAKE  PART? 

X* 

X* 

X* 

9.  When  a pupil  problem  arises,  do  you 

ALWAYS  KNOW  WHICH  RESOURCE  PERSON 
HAS  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THAT  PAR- 
TICULAR SITUATION? 

Item  reviseo  in  1968 

10.  DO  YOU  FEEL  ADEQUATELY  INFORMED  REGARD- 
ING THE  USES  THAT  MAY  BE  MADE  OF  THE 
RESULTS  OF  STANDARDIZED  TESTS? 

11.  Are  the  results  of  standardized  tests 

REPORTED  TO  YOU? 

X 

X 

X* 

12.  Are  you  aware  of  supplementary  tests 

THAT  ARE  AVAILABLE  TO  HELP  YOU  WITH  PAR- 
TICULAR EDUCATIONAL  AND  VOCATIONAL 
PROBLEMS? 

13.  Are  you  familiar  enough  with  the  school's 

FILE  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  MATERIALS  TO  USE  IT 
AS  A RESOURCE  IN  YOUR  TEACHING? 

X = A significant  positive  trend 
X*  = A significant  negative  trend 
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TABLE  6 

Responses  Showing  Significant  Chi  Square  Differences  of  the  Pre  and  Post 
Administration  of  the  Guidance  Questionnaire  - Counselors 


ERIC 


1964  AND  1968 
Comparison 

1964  ANO  1967 
Comparison 

1967  AND  1 
CoMPARI  SO 

1.  Do  YOU  FEEL  YOU  ARE  ABLE  TO  GET  TO 

KNOW  YOUR  COUNSELEES’  PERSONAL  ADJUSTMENT 
AS  WELL  AS  YOU  WOULD  LIKE? 

2.  Do  YOU  FEEL  THAT  THE  SCHOOL’S  PROGRAM 
OF  EDUCATIONAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 
IS  ADEQUATLEY  MEETING  THE  NEEDS  OF  ITS 
STUDENTS? 

X 

X* 

3.  Do  YOU  FEEL  YOU  ARE  ABLE  TO  SEE  YOUR 
COUNSELEES  ENOUGH  DURING  THE  SCHOOL 
YEAR  TO  SATISFY  THEIR  NEEDS? 

4.  Do  YOU  FEEL  THAT  YOU  ARE  SUCCESSFUL 
IN  YOUR  ATTEMPTS  TO  PROGRAM  COUNSELEES 
ACCORDING  TO  THEIR  ABILITIES  AND  INTERESTS? 

X 

5.  Do  YOU  FEEL  YOUR  COUNSELEES  HAVE  A 
REALISTIC  CONCEPT  OF  THEIR  STRENGTHS 
AND  WEAKNESSES? 

X* 

X* 

6.  Do  YOU  FEEL  THE  SCHOOL’S  PROGRAM  OF 
STUDY  ALLOWS  STUDENTS  SUFFICIENT 
OPPORTUNITY  FOR  EXPLORATION? 

7.  Do  YOU  FEEL  THE  SCHOOL’S  PROGRAM  OF 
EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES  INCLUDES 
ALL  THOSE  STUDENTS  WHO  WANT  TO  TAKE 
PART? 

8.  Do  YOU  FEEL  YOU  HAVE  SUFFICIENT  UNDER- 
STANDING OF  THE  REQUIREMENTS  NECES- 
SARY FOR  OBTAINING  VARIOUS  SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS? 

X 

9.  Do  YOU  FEEL  YOUR  SCHOOL’S  GRADUATION 
REQUIREMENTS  ARE  CLEAR  AND  FREE  OF 
AMB I Col TY? 

X* 

X 

10.  Do  YOU  FEEL  ADEQUATELY  INFORMED  REGARDING 
all  of  the  possible  USES  THAT  MAY  BE 
MADE  OF  THE  RESULTS  OF  STANDARDIZED  TESTS? 

11.  Would  you  say  that  students  and  their 
parents  are  kept  adequately  informed 

OF  STUDENTS’  PROGRAMS? 

= A Significant  positive  trend 

X = A SIGNIFICANT  NEGATIVE  TREND 
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Guidance  Questionnaire  - Students 


The  first  13  questions  of  the  Guidance  Questionnaire  - Students  were 
common  to  each  of  the  three  junior  high  schools  and  were  those  used  for  com- 
parative purposes.  The  results  of  the  pre-post  administrations  of  these 
questions  showing  numbers  and  percentages  are  presented  in  Table  7. 

Application  of  the  chi  square  test  to  each  question  yielded  a .05 
level  of  significance  on  items  2,  4,  9,  10,  12  and  13  between  the  1964  and 
1968  comparisons.  No  comparisons  between  1967  and  1968  reached  statistical 
significance.  The  negative  trend  shown  in  items  2 and  4 indicate  the  contin- 
uing need  for  better  communications  between  students  and  their  teachers  and 
counselors.  Positive  trends  which  may  be  observed  in  items  9,  10,  11  and  12 
are  indicative  of  counselors’  continuing  efforts  to  improve  communications 
with  students. 

The  numoer  of  significantly  positive  responses  appears  to  indicate  gen- 
eral approval  by  students  of  the  increased  counseling  services.  Although  it 
is  not  likely  that  many  of  the  same  students  responded  in  both  pre  and  post 
evaluations,  the  sample  size  of  107.  is  sufficient  to  reflect  general  attitudes 
of  the  total  student  population.  Therefore,  it  may  be  inferred  that  counseling 
services  have  been  increased  in  effectiveness. 
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TABLE  8 

Responses  Showing  Significant  Chi  Square  Differences  on  t.iE  Pre  and  Post 
Administrations  of  the  Guidance  Questionnaire  - Students 


1964  AND  1968 
Comparison 

1964  AND  1967 
Comparison 

1967  and  1968 
Comparison 

1.  Have  you  ever  talked  to  your  counselor 

ABOUT  THINGS  THAT  HAVE  BOTHERED  YOU? 

2.  Do  YOU  FEEL  THAT  YOUR  TEACHERS  AND 
COUNSELORS  ARE  PERSONALLY  INTERESTED 
IN  YOU? 

X* 

3*  Do  YOU  FEEL  THAT  YOU  RECEIVE  ENOUGH 
GUIDANCE  IN  SCHOOL  ABOUT  PROBLEMS 
THAT  HAVE  TO  DO  WITH  PLANNING  YOUR 
FUTURE? 

4.  Does  your  counselor  see  you  enough 

DURING  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  TO  GIVE  YOU 
TH0  HELP  YOU  FEEL  YOU  NEED? 

X* 

X* 

5.  Do  YOU  FEEL  THE  SELECTION  OF  COURSES 
AT  YOUR  SCHOOL  ALLOWS  YOU  TO  EXPLORE 
YOUR  INTERESTS  AS  MUCH  AS  YOU  WOULD 
LIKE? 

6.  Do  YOU  HAVE  A CLEAR  IDEA  OF  HOW  SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS ARE  AWARDED? 

X 

7.  Do  YOU  HA\JE  A CLEAR  IDEA  OF  WHAT  CON- 
STITUTES COLLEGE  REQUIREMENTS? 

8.  Do  YOU  FEEL  THAT  YOU  KNOW  ALL  THE 
EXTRACURRICULAR  (cLUBS,  ATHLETICS, 
ETC.)  OPPORTUNITIES  THAT  THE  SCHOOL 
MAKES  AVAILABLE  TO  ITS  STUDENTS? 

X 

9.  Are  the  results  of  your  tests  of 

ACHIEVEMENT,  APTITUDE,  AND  INTEREST 
REPORTED  TO  YOU? 

X 

X 

10.  Did  you  know  that  special  tests  are 

AVAILABLE  TO  HELP  YOU  WITH  PARTICULAR 
EDUCATIONAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  PROBLEMS? 

X 

X 

11.  Did  you  know  that  the  school  main- 
tains A FILE  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  MATERIALS 
TO  HELP  STUDENTS  WHO  WANT  TO  KNOW 
ABOUT  PARTICULAR  OCCUPATIONS  AND 
VOCATIONS? 

X 

12.  Did  you  know  that  counselors  are 

SPECIALLY  TRAINED  FOR  THEIR  WORK? 

X 

X 

13.  Do  YOU  FEEL  YOU  KNOW  ALL  THE  COURSES 
AVA I LABE  TO  YOU  IN  SCHOOL  AND  WHAT 
EACH  COURSE  IS  ABOUT? 

X 

X 

X * A SIGNIFICANT  POSITIVE  TREND 
X*  = A SIGNIFICANT  NEGATIVE  TREND 
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Parent  Interviews 

Seven  questions  concerned  with  counseling  and  counseling  services  were  asked  of  parents  of  target  area  junior 
HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  IN  1966,1967  AND  1968.  COMPARISON  OF  RESPONSES  TO  THESE  QUESTIONS  ARE  SHOWN  IN  TABLE  9. 


TABLE  9 

Numbers  ."'d  Percentages  of  Responses  to  Administrations 
of  Parent  Interviews 


N=89  N=92  N=102 


QUESTION 

RESPONSE 

1966  | 

1 1967  1 

| 1968 

N 

% | 

R N 

Bn 

% 

1.  Have  you  talked  to(your  child’s) 

A.  Yes 

60 

67.4 

1 54 

57.4 

1 61 

59.8 

COUNSELOR  THIS  YEAR? 

B.  No 

29 

32.6  1 

1 39 

41.5 

1 4C 

39.2 

C.  No  Response 

I 1 

1.1 

H 

1.0 

2.  If  yes  (to  above):  About  how  many 

A.  0 

2 

3.3 

1 1 

1.9 

TIMES  SINCE  LAST  SEPTEMBER?* 

B.  1 to  2 

33 

55.0 

I 34 

63.0 

33 

54.1 

C.  3 to  4 

18 

30.0 

I 11 

20.4 

1 

27.9 

0.  5 to  6 

3 

5.0 

9 6 

11.1 

9.8 

E.  More  than  6 

4 

6.7 

2 

3.7 

5 

8.2 

3.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the 

A.  Yes 

25 

28.1 

39 

41.5 

36 

35.3 

NUMBER  OF  TIMES  (YOUR  CHILD)  HAS 

|b.  No 

40 

44.9 

26 

27.7 

49 

48.0 

SEEN  THE  COUNSELOR? 

|C.  Don't  Know 

22 

24.6 

23 

24.5 

16 

15.7 



|D.  No  Response 

2 

2.2 

6 

6.4 

I 

1.0 

4.  If  "yes"  (to  above):  Has  (he/she)  I 

Ja.  Yes 

23 

92.0 

25 

64.1  1 

1 27 

75.0 

BEEN  ABLE  TO  SEE  (HIS/HER)  COUNSELOR 

IB.  No 

2 

8.0 

2 

5.1 

I 9 

25.0 

MORE  OFTEN  THIS  YEAR  THAN  LAST  YEAR? 

C.  Don’t  Know 

4 

10.3 

ID.  No  Response 

8 

20.5 

5.  If  "yes"  to  4 above:  Would  you  say  1 

A.  Much  More 

9 

39.1 

6 

24.0 

15 

55.6 

(YOUR  child;  sees  (his/her;  counselor  I 

IB.  Somewhat  More 

6 

26.1 

5 

20.0 

7 

25.9 

MUCH  MORE  OFTEN,  SOMEWHAT  MORE  OFTEN,  j 

C.  A Little  More 

6 

26.1 

12 

48.0 

4] 

14.8 

OR  A LITTLE  MORE  OFTEN  THAN  LAST  YEAR?  I 

p.  Don't  Know 

** 

** 

I 1 

3.7 

E.  No  Response 

6.  Well,  how  satisfied  are  you  with  the 

A.  More  Time 

43 

48.3 

19 

20.2  | 

21 

20.6 

AMOUNT  OF  TIME  (he/she)  IS  ABLE  TO  SPEND 

8.  Less  Time 

3 

3.2 

g 

8.8 

WITH  (his/her)  COUNSELOR  THIS  SCHOOL  YEAR J 

C.  Present  Satisfactory 

44 

49.4 

64 

68.1 

62 

60.8 

Would  you  like  (him/her)  to  spend  much 

0.  Don't  Know 

2 

2.2 

4 

4.3 

5 

4.9 

MORE  TIME,  A LITTLE  TIME,  A LITTLE  LESS 

E.  No  Response 

4 

4.3 

5 

4.9 

TIME,  much  less  time,  or  is  present  sat.? 

7.  In  your  opinion,  how  valuable  has  the 

A.  Very  Valuable 

46 

51.7  1 

56 

59.6 

46 

45.1 

ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  COUNSELOR  BEEN?  WOULD 

8.  Somewhat  valuable 

28 

31.5  1 

15 

16.0 

23 

22.5 

YOU  SAY,  VERY  VALUABLE,  SOMEWHAT  VALUABLE J 

C.  Of  Little  Value 

7 

7.9  | 

10 

10.6 

16 

15.7 

OF  LITTLE  VALUE,  OR  OF  NO  VALUE?  1 

D.  Of  No  Value 

1 

1.1  1 

4 

4.3 

1 

E.  Don't  Know 

5 

5.6  I 

5 

5.3 

14 

13.7 

1 

F.  No  Response 

2 

2.2  1 

4 

4.3  | 

LJ 

2.9 

♦Question  in  1967  requested  number  of  times  since  January 
♦♦Response  categories  revised  since  1967  study 


a 

o 

a 

D 
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Interpretation  of  the  comparisons  in  Table  9 show  parent  responses  to 
be  generally  positive  in  the  1968  interview.  757.  of  the  parents  reported 
their  child  had  been  able  to  see  his  counselor  more  often  this  year  than  last 
year,  as  opposed  to  64.1%  in  the  1967  interviews.  In  addition  the  percentage 
of  parents  who  had  seen  the  counselor  increased  from  57.47.  in  1967  to  59.87. 
in  1968.  However,  a smaller  percentage  (60.87.)  of  parents  responding  in  1968 
found  the  counselor  time  satisfactory  than  in  1967  (68.17.),  and  the  percentage 
of  parents  who  found  the  counselor* s assistance  to  be  very  valuable  (45.17o) 
was  lower  than  in  1967  (59.67.). 


SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  ESEA  Program  of  Compensatory  Education  provided  augmented  and 
diversified  counseling  services  to  the  three  Target  Area  junior  high  schools. 

The  findings  of  this  report  indicate  that  students,  parents,  and  staff  were 
essentially  positive  in  their  evaluations  of  the  effectiveness  of  these  ser- 
vices as  aids  for  student  learning. 

Staff  questionnaire  responses  reflect  very  enthusiastic  evaluations  by 
counselors  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  reduced  counselor-student  ratio  in 
providing  increased  opportunity  for  group-counseling  sessions  and  inter- 
actions of  counselors  with  pupils,  parents,  and  staff  during  the  1967-68  school 
year.  A sizable  majority  of  the  administrators  indicated  that  the  counseling 
services  had  been  of  ’’Much  Effect"  or  "Some  Effect"  in  promoting  student 
learning  and  adjustment.  The  less  positive  evaluations  of  counseling  services 
provided  by  teachers  included  a high  percentage  of  "Don’t  Know"  responses, 
which  may  be  an  indication  that  teachers  are  less  familiar  than  administrators 
and  counselors  with  the  broad  spectrum  of  counseling  services.  It  is  also 
possible  that  the  three  staff  groupings  varied  somewhat  in  their  definitions 
of  effective  counseling  services  for  ESEA  Target  Area  pupils.  The  Staff 
Questionnaire  responses  further  indicated  that  although  substantial  numbers 
of  the  staff  felt  that  progress  had  been  made  in  providing  adequate  counseling 
services,  70.27.  felt  that  there  was  a need  for  more  services-a  3.0%  increase 
over  the  previous  year  staff  responses. 

Guidance  questionnaire  responses  reveal  an  increasing  awareness  by 
teachers  and  counselors  of  the  complexities  of  educational  and  vocational 
guidance  for  disadvantaged  children.  Between  1964  and  1968,  there  was  a 
significant  increase  in  the  percentage  of  teachers  who  indicated  that  Target 
Area  school  educational  and  guidance  programs  were  not  adequate  for  meeting 
the  needs  of  pupils  or  for  permitting  pupils  to  be  seen  individually  when  the 
need  arose.  There  were  also  significant  increases  in  the  percentage  of  teachers 
who  felt  that  the  extra-curricular  program  activities  did  not  include  all  children 
who  wished  to  take  part,  and  that  standardized  test-results  were  not  reported 
to  teachers.  A significant  negative  trend  evidenced  for  1968  counselor  responses 
in  contrast  to  1964  counselor  responses  was  in  the  area  of  successful  pro- 
gramming of  pupils  according  to  abilities  and  needs;  and  in  the  area  of  whether 
or  not  graduation  requirements  were  free  from  ambiguity. 
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There  were  notable  increases  in  the  number  of  positive  responses  provided 
by  1968  school  year  students  in  contrast  to  the  responses  provided  by  1964  school 
year  students  for  questionnaire-categories  pertaining  to  student  awareness  of: 

(1)  their  own  achievement,  aptitude,  and  interest  test-results;  (2)  of  special 
tests  to  help  with  particular  educational  and  vocational  problems  (3)  that 
counselors  were  specially  trained  for  their  work;  and  (4)  of  available  courses 
and  their  content.  There  was  a negative  trend  in  the  responses  of  students 
pertaining  to  the  amount  of  personal  interest  that  counselors  showed  in  them, 
and  in  the  amount  of  time  available  from  counselors  for  helping  them  with  their 
personal  problems. 


The  responses  of  the  students  generally  reflected  a more  positive 
evaluation  of  the  guidance  program  than  the  responses  of  the  teachers  and  the 
counselors.  However,  the  student  responses  were  parallel  to  staff  responses 
in  that  they  clearly  indicated  the  need  for  establishing  priorities  for  the  use 
of  counselor  time  which  include  a substantial  increase  in  the  amount  of  time 
available  for  individualized  counseling  with  students. 

Parent  Interviews 


Parent  interview  responses  reflected  generally  positive  evaluations  of 
. counseling  services.  Thirty-five  percent  of  the  parents  observed  a change 
m the  number  of  times  their  child  had  been  able  to  see  his  counselor  this  school 
year  m contrast  to  the  previous  year,  and  75.07.  of  this  latter  group  of  parents 
reported  that  their  child  had  been  able  to  see  his  counselor  more  often  during 

!J!u7'68  SCh?°L  rar‘  In  Edition,  the  percentage  of  parents  who  had  conferred 
with  the  counselor  increased  from  57.4%  from  1967  to  59.8%  for  1968.  However 

t e percentage  of  parents  who  found  counselor  assistance  to  be  "Very  Valuable" 
or  "Somewhat  Valuable"  decreased  from  75.6%  to  67.6%. 


/in  In  t^eJli6ht  of  the  findings  of  this  report  it  is  recommended  that 
U;  expanded  and  augmented  counseling  services  be  continued;  (2)  greater  efforts 
be  made  to  establish  effective  lines  of  communication  between  counselors 
teachers,  parents,  and  students;  and  (3)  an  increased  amount  of  counselor  time 
be  made  available  for  individualized  counseling  of  pupils. 


William  B.  Weldy 

Teacher  on  Special  Assignment 

Research  Department 

Barbara  Patterson 

Teacher  on  Special  Assignment 

Research  Department 
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COUNSELING  STUDY  NO.  2:  COUNSELOR  ACTIVITY  TIME  STUDY 


INTRODUCTION 

The  development  of  a more  effective  counseling  program  at  target  area 
schools  is  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  ESEA  program  of  compensatory  edu- 
cation in  the  Oakland  Public  Schools.  Counseling  services  at  three  junior 
high  schools  have  been  augmented  in  order  to  accomplish  this  objective.  The 
number  of  auxiliary  and  supportive  services  have  been  increased,  and  the 
counselor- student  ratio  has  been  reduced.  The  purpose  of  augmenting  counsel- 
ing services  at  the  target  area  schools  was  to  provide  the  individualized, 
personalized  counseling  services  needed  by  disadvantaged  youth. 


PROCEDURE 

Program  Description 

The  equivalent  of  five  full-time  counselor  positions  has  been  added  to 
existing  staff  assignments  at  the  three  target  area  junior  high  schools  with 
the  goal  of  reducing  the  counselor-pupil  ratio  at  these  schools  from  1:500 
to  approximately  1:230,  The  purpose  of  reducing  the  counsel or- student  ratio 
is  to  provide  additional  opportunities  for  intensive  counseling  of  individual 
students  and  to  implement  the  use  of  diversified  techniques  in  the  counseling 
of  students  at  the  three  ESEA  junior  high  schools.  A concerted  effort  has 
been  made  by  counselors  at  these  schools  to  increase  the  amount  of  group 
counseling  of  students,  to  increase  the  amount  of  parent  involvement,  and  to 
increase  the  number  of  case  conferences  that  counselors  hold  with  language 
arts  personnel. 

The  purpose  of  the  Counselor  Activity  Time  Study  is  to  analyze  the  ways 
in  which  project  counselors  were  spending  their  time  and  to  provide  descrip- 
tive data  for  further  studies. 

Comparison  Schools 

Three  junior  high  schools  which  serve  communities  much  like  those  of  the 
three  ESEA  junior  high  schools  were  selected  to  serve  as  comparison  schools 
for  the  Counselor  Activity  Time  Study.  When  the  study  commenced  in  October, 
there  were  2,624  students  enrolled  with  13  counselors  at  the  ESEA  schools  and 
2,657  students  enrolled  with  6.6  counselors  at  the  comparison  schools. 

Evaluation  Instrument 


Counselor  Activity  Time  Study  Form:  Counselors  were  requested  to  complete 

these  forms  every  day  during  eight  non- consecutive  weeks  of  the  year.  The 
eight  weeks  selected  for  the  study  were  representative  periods  for  the  various 
activities  in  which  counselors  are  engaged  during  the  year,  and  they  occurred 
approximately  once  a month  for  a period  that  extended  from  October  to  May.  The 
forms  were  presented  and  discussed  with  counselors  during  meetings  held  for 
this  purpose  at  each  of  the  junior  high  schools.  The  form  used  is  a revision 
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of  the  one  used  during  the  1966-67  school  year. 

Counselors  maintained  a cumulative  tally  of  the  amount  of  time  -spent 
daily  in  17  activity  categories.  Time  spent  during  the  regular  8:30  a,m. 
to  3:30  p.m,  work  day,  as  well  as  time  spent  before  8:30  a,m.,  after  3:30 
p.m.,  and  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  was  included. 

Procedure  for  Analysis  of  Data 

The  total  number  of  minutes  spent  by  counselors  in  each  of  the  activity 
categories  was  compiled  and  percentages  were  computed  for  school-day  working 
time,  non- school-day  working  time,  and  total  working  time.  Calculations  are 
based  upon  a working  day  of  420  minutes  and  a classroom  period  of  55  minutes. 
Any  additional  time  beyond  420  minutes  was  considered  non- school-day  working 
time.  All  time  is  reported  to  the  nearest  five  minutes. 


RESULTS 

Table  1 presents  the  total  number  of  minutes  and  percentages  of  counselor 
time  used  for  counseling  and  non- counseling  activities  during  school-day  and 
non-school  day  working  time  for  40  days  during  the  1967-68  school  year.  The 
data  presented  are  based  upon  responses  from  the  13  ESEA  counselors  and  the 
seven  (6,6  positions)  comparison  counselors. 

Examination  of  Table  1 reveals  that  the  activity  at  which  counselors 
spent  the  highest  percentage  of  time  was  direct  contact  with  counselees.  The 
ESEA  counselors  spent  46,600  minutes  (22,47,)  with  counselees  during  the  school- 
day  and  1,190  minutes  (4,67,)  during  the  non-school-day  for  a total  of  47,790 
minutes  (20,57,),  The  comparison  school  percentages  are  slightly  higher.  How- 
ever, the  2,624  students  received  47,790  minutes  of  counselor-contact  for  an 
average  of  18,1  minutes  per  student  during  the  40  days  of  the  study,  while  the 
2,657  comparison  students  received  only  30,710  minutes,  or  approximately  11,6 
minutes  per  student  for  the  40  days. 

The  ESEA  counselors  were  able  to  devote  twice  as  much  time  as  their  com- 
parison school  counterparts  to  contact  about  counselees  (with  parents, 
teachers,  administrators,  and  referral  agencies)  during  the  regular  school 
day  --  26,090  minutes  for  the  ESEA  group  as  compared  with  13,040  minutes  for 
the  comparison  group.  The  comparison  counselors  gained  somewhat  in  this  ac- 
tivity by  devoting  4,310  minutes  during  the  non-school-day  working  time  to- 
ward it.  However,  as  the  total  working  time  column  indicates,  the  2,624 
ESEA  students  received  28,225  ’’contact  about”  minutes,  while  the  2,657  com- 
parison students  received  only  17,350  minutes  in  this  category. 

During  the  non-school-day  working  time,  programming  clerical  duties  was 
the  activity  that  consumed  the  highest  percentage  of  counselor  time  — 

5,205  minutes  (20,47o)  for  ESEA  and  7,840  minutes  (23,9%)  for  the  comparison 
group.  Reexamination  of  the  data  for  1966-67  reveals  that  the  ESEA  counselors 
spent  8,160  minutes  (28,870)  at  this  activity  during  the  non-school  working  day 
for  the  19  days  included  in  that  study.  Regardless  of  whether  the  counselor 
load  is  1:202  or  1:403,  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  insufficient  time  during 
the  school  day  for  counselors  to  complete  the  programming  clerical  duties  im- 
posed upon  them. 
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TABLE  1 


Number  of  Minutes  and  Average  Percentage  of  Counseling 
Time  at  ESEA  and  Comparison  Schools 


Activities 

School-Day 
Working  Time 

Non-School  Day 
Working  Time 

Total 

Working  Time 

Number  Percent 

Number  Percent; 

Number  Percent 

Contact  with  counselees 

ESEA 

Comp* 

46,600  22.4 

27,360  24.8 

1,190  4.6 

3,350  10.2 

47,790  20.5 

30,710  21.5 

Contact  about  counselees 

ESEA 

Comp* 

26,090  12.5 

13,040  11.8 

2,135  8.3 

4,310  13.1 

28,225  12.1 

17,350  12.1 

Reading  reports,  referrals, 
memos,  student  records, 
circulars,  etc* 

ESEA 

Comp* 

10,910  5.2 

6,445  5.9 

2,205  8.6 

3,525  10.8 

13,115  5.6 

9,970  7.0 

Preparing  reports,  surveys, 
referrals , recommendations 

ESEA 

Comp. 

11,400  5.5 

5,545  5.0 

3,410  13.4 

3,195  9.7 

14,810  6.3 

8,740  6.1 

Attendance  Clerical  Duties 

ESEA 

Comp* 

18,660  9.0 

8,350  7.6 

474  1.9 

2,195  6.7 

19,135  8.2 

10,545  7.4 

Programming  Clerical  Duties 

ESEA 

Comp* 

17,775  8.5 

12,730  11.6 

5,205  20.4 

7,840  23.9 

22,980  9.8 

20,570  14.4 

Other  Clerical  Duties 

ESEA 

Comp* 

7,105  3.4 

8,120  7.4 

685  2.7 

3,825  11.7 

7,790  3.3 

11,945  8.4 

Student  Supervision 

ESEA 

Comp* 

25,445  12.2 

11,635  10.6 

1,520  6.0 

955  2.9 

26,965  11.6 

12,590  8.8 

Meetings  - faculty,  staff 
counseling 

ESEA 

Comp* 

14,755  7.1 

4,205  3.8 

2,680  10.5 

1,890  5.8 

17  , 435  7.5 

6,095  4.3 

Meetings  - inservice 

ESEA 

Comp* 

2,820  1.4 

735  0.7 

1,900  7.4 

0 

4,720  2.0 

735  0.5 

Meetings  - community, 
parents 

ESEA 

Comp* 

1,235  0.6 

595  0.5 

1,015  4.0 

580  1.8 

2,250  1.0 
1,175  0.8 

Testing 

ESEA 

Comp* 

520  0.3 

1,110  1.0 

120  0.5 

735  2.2 

640  0.3 

1,845  1.3 

Articulation  with 
elementary  and  high  schools 

ESEA 

Comp* 

1,560  0.8 

560  0.5 

385  1.5 

90  0.3 

1,945  0.9 

650  0.4 

Lunch  and  personal  breaks 

ESEA 

Comp* 

18,075  8.7 

8,610  7.8 

0 

0 

18,075  7.7 

8,610  6.0 

Substitute  teaching 

ESEA 

Comp* 

1,190  0.6 

130  0.1 

0 

0 

1,190  0.5 

130  0.1 

Other  Activities 

ESEA 

Comp* 

3,795  1.8 

950  0.9 

2,595  10.2 

295  0.9 

6,390  2.7 

1,245  0.9 

Total  Minutes 

ESEA 
Comp* 
— 1 

207,935 

110,120 

25,520 

32,785 

233,455 
142,905  * 

a1- 
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Table  2 presents  data  indicating  the  number  of  minutes  devoted  to  counsel- 
ing during  an  average  week  by  full  time  counseling  position  at  an  ESEA  school 
versus  an  equivalent  position  at  a comparison  school.  The  data  for  Table  2 was 
derived  by: 

1,  Summing  the  number  of  minutes  devoted  to  each 
category  for  all  ESEA  and  comparison  school 
counselors 

2,  Dividing  each  category  summation  by  the  pro- 
duct of  the  number  of  counselors  in  the  group 
(ESEA  = 13,  comparison  = 6,6)  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  weeks  of  the  study  (8), 


TABLE  2 

Number  of  Minutes  Spent  Per  Week  by  One  Full-Time-Equivalent 
Counseling  Position  at  ESEA  and  Comparison  Schools 


Number  of 
Counselees*' 

Contact  with 
and  about 
counselees 

Reading  and 
preparation 
of  reports 

Clerical 

work 

Student 

Supervision 

Meetings 

Miscellaneous 

Activities 

; Lunch  and 
breaks 

TOTAL 

TIME 

One  Full  Time 
Equivalent 
ESEA  Counselor 

202 

730 

268 

480 

259 

235 

97 

174 

2,243 

One  Full  Time 
Equivalent 
Comparison 
Counselor 

403 

911 

354  1 

1 

816 

238 

151 

75 

163 

2,708 

*The  numbers  of  counselees  for  the  full- time-equivalent  ESEA  counselor  and  the 
full- time-equivalent  comparison  counselor  were  computed  by  dividing  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  respective  junior  high  schools  by  the  number  of  counselors:  ESEA 

(2,624  students  divided  by  13  counselees  202  counselees)  and  comparison 
(2,657  students  divided  by  6,6  counseling  positions  = 403  counselees). 

Examination  of  Table  2 reveals  some  interesting  differences  between  the 
full  time  equivalent  ESEA  counselor  and  the  full  time  equivalent  comparison 
counselor.  For  example,  the  ESEA  position  serves  202  students  and  during  a 
week  spends  730  minutes  m ’’contact  with  or  about  counselees”.  This  means 
that  during  the  35-week  school  year,  the  average  ESEA  counselor  would  meet 
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with  or  about  each  counselee  approximately  126.5  minutes.  His  comparison 
counterpart,  serving  403  students,  spends  911  minutes  a week  "with  or  about 
counselees";  therefore,  he  would  meet  with  or  about  each  counselee  79  minutes 
during  the  year.  These  data  indicate  that  the  counselees  of  the  full- time- 
equivalent  ESEA  counselor  receive  47,5  more  minutes  of  counselor-contact  dur- 
ing the  year  than  do  the  counselees  of  the  full- time-equivalent  comparison 
counselor;  or  expressed  in  percentage,  the  ESEA  counselees  receive  60,1  per- 
cent more  counselor-contact. 

The  larger  counseling  load  results  in  the  comparison  counselor  spending 
considerably  more  time  each  week  reading  and  preparing  reports  (comparison  = 
354  minutes,  ESEA  = 268  minutes)  and  performing  various  clerical  tasks  (com- 
parison = 816  minutes,  ESEA  = 480  minutes)  related  to  his  assignment.  The 
ESEA  counselor  spends  235  minutes  a week  at  meetings,  while  the  comparison 
counselor  spends  151  minutes  a week  at  meetings.  Host  of  this  additional  ESEA 
counselor  meeting  time  involves  inservice  and  community  meetings.  The  compos- 
ite ESEA  counselor  spends  259  minutes  a week  performing  student  supervisory 
duties,  while  his  comparison  counterpart  supervises  for  238  minutes. 


SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  findings  of  this  report  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  reduction  of  the  counselor-student  ratio  at  ESEA  schools 
resulted  in  an  average  of  approximately  126.5  minutes  of 
counselor- contact  per  student  during  the  year.  This  repre- 
sents 47.5  minutes  more  time  per  year  of  counselor-contact  than 
that  received  by  students  at  the  comparison  schools. 

2.  The  reduction  of  the  counselor-student  ratio  at  ESEA  schools 
further  resulted  in  counselors  being  more  available  to  serve 

in  consultant  functions  with  parents,  teachers,  administrators, 
and  referral  agency  personnel. 

3.  The  seven  comparison  school  counselors  worked  32,785  minutes  be- 
yond the  school  work  day  for  an  average  of  117  extra  minutes  a 
day  for  each  counselor.  The  13  ESEA  counselors  also  worked  be- 
yond the  school  day,  but  they  were  able  to  complete  their  tasks 
before  and  after  school  in  25,520  minutes  — an  average  of  49 
minutes  a day  for  each  counselor. 

4.  Despite  the  lower  counselor- student  ratio,  it  appears  the  ESEA 
counselors  are  still  spending  considerable  amounts  of  time  per- 
forming non- counseling  duties  such  as: 


attendance  clerical  duties  9.0% 

programming  clerical  duties  8.5% 

other  clerical  duties  3.47o 

supervision  12.2% 

substitute  teaching' 0.6% 

other  activities 1.870 


NON-COUNSELING  duties  = 35.5% 
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However,  these  figures  vary  substantially  among  the  three  ESEA  schools. 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  reducing  the  counselor* student  ratio  and 
increasing  auxiliary  and  supportive  services  at  ESEA  junior  high  schools  was 
to  provide  more  individualized  and  personalized  counseling  services  for  dis- 
advantaged youth  attending  these  schools.  Although  there  is  some  evidence 
that  this  is  occurring,  there  also  is  evidence  that  increased  time  for  and 
greater  service  to  individual  students  would  be  possible  if  the  amount  of 
counselor  clerical,  supervision,  and  teacher  substitution  time  could  be  sub- 
stantially reduced. 


William  B.  Weldy 

Teacher  on  Special  Assignment 

Research  Department 


EVALUATION  OF  INDIVIDUAL  GUIDANCE  SERVICES 


INTRODUCTION 

Continued  augmentation  of  the  services  of  the  Department  of  Individual 
Guidance  and  Attendance  has  been  provided  for  the  1967-68  school  year  through 
the  use  of  ESEA  Title  I funds*  The  rationale  for  expanding  the  level  of 
individual  guidance  services  is  to  facilitate  increased  individual  casework 
and  group  guidance  for  students  whose  behavioral,  attitudinal,  and  attendance 
patterns  create  genuine  learning  problems  for  themselves  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, problems  for  others  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 

Working  in  conjunction  with  the  instructional  staff  and  other  suppor- 
tive services  personnel,  the  guidance  consultants  sought  realization  of  the 
following  objectives: 

1^  Establishing  relationships  with  individual  students  and 
groups  of  students  to  develop  positive  attitudes  and  to 
open  communication, 

2*  Securing  increased  understanding  for  the  instructional 
staff  of  the  students*  attitudes,  interests,  abilities, 
achievements,  aspirations,  and  accessibility  to  further 
learning, 

3.  Communicating  to  students  the  school’s  concern  for  their 
dignity  as  persons  and  their  educational  progress# 

4#  Providing  the  students  with  opportunities  for  self-ex- 
pression, clarification  of  perceptions,  and  making 
statements  relative  to  their  psychological  needs. 


PROCEDURE 


Program  Description 

A cotal  of  6,8  full -time-equivalent  guidance  consultants — 1,9  provided 
by  regular  District  funds  and  4,9  funded  by  ESEA  Title  I — have  provided 
individual  guidance  service  in  the  eleven  elementary,  three  junior  high, 
and  seven  parochial  ESEA  Target  Area  schools  during  the  1967-68  school  year. 
In  addition,  ESEA  funds  provided  1,5  attendance  supervisor  positions  at  the 
junior  high  level. 
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TABLE  1 


Department  of  Individual  Guidance  and  Attendance 
Personnel  Assigned  to  ESEA  Elementary, 

Junior  High,  and  Parochial  Schools 


Service  Group 

Number  of  Positions 

District 

Funded 

ESEA 

Funded 

Total 

Elementary  - Guidance  Consultants 

1.3 

2.4 

3.7 

Junior  High  - Guidance  Consultants 

.6 

1.5 

2.1 

Junior  High  - Attendance  Supervisors 

.9 

1.5 

2.4 

Parochial  - Guidance  Consultants 

— 

1.0 

1.0 

Total 

2.8 

6.4 

9.2 

With  the  addition  of  the  positions  described  in  Table  1,  the  ratios  of 
guidance  consultants  to  students  were  altered  as  follows; 


Group 

Elementary 
Junior  High 
Parochial 


Pre-ESEA 

1:6400 

1:4500 

No  consultants 


ESEA-1967-68 

1:2200 

1:1250 

1:1200 


The  1:1250  and  1:1200  ratios  at  the  junior  high  and  parochial  schools 
represent  desirable  limits  when  dealing  with  disadvantaged  youngsters,  whereas 
the  1:2200  ratio  at  the  elementary  schools  is  a marked  improvement  over  prior 
allocations  but  is  still  somewhat  short  of  ideal* 

The  augmented  individual  guidance  staff  at  the  ESEA  elementary,  junior 
high,  and  parochial  schools  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  consultants  to  work 
with  greatly  increased  numbers  of  cases.  It  has  been  possible,  therefore,  to 
provide  special,  individual  assistance  to  students  having  social  and  emotional 
problems  interfering  with  school  progress  for  whom  such  assistance  was  hereto- 
fore unavailable. 


Each  guidance  consultant  was  assigned  to  work  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
instructional  and  supportive  services  team.  The  following  list  of  activities 
characterizes  the  manner  in  which  the  consultant  functioned  as  a member  of  this 
team: 


1.  Individual  casework 

2.  Group  Guidance 

3.  Parent  conferences 

4.  Consultation  with  school  staff 

5.  Inservice  training  for  staff  on  social,  emotional,  and  concomitant 
educational  problems  of  students 


6.  Report  writing 

7.  Referrals  and  agency  contacts 

8.  Community  contacts 

Subjects 


Under  pre-ESEA  provisions  of  individual  guidance  services  for  children 
with  particular  social  and  emotional  adjustment  problems,  only  the  most  severe 
cases  were  reached  because  of  the  heavy  demands  upon,  and  needs  for,  these 
services.  With  the  increased  level  of  service  provided  by  ESEA  funding,  the 
guidance  consultants  were  able  to  provide  individual  guidance  services  at  or 
near  the  rate  at  which  students  were  referred.  Table  2 indicates  the  number 
of  cases  and  related  types  of  problems  handled  by  the  guidance  consultants, 
at  the  elementary,  junior  high,  and  parochial  schools, 

TABLE  2 

Frequencies  and  Percentages  of  the  Number  of  Gases  and  Related  Types 
of  Problems  Handled  by  the  Consultants  in  Individual  Guidance 
at  ESEA  Elementary,  Junior  High,  and  Parochial  Schools 


Sroup 

Number  of  Cases 

Type  of  Problem 

fH 

<0 

8, 
t ! 

^ dUU 

Personality 

Learning 

Difficulty 

Placement 

0) 

o 

§ 

tH  4J 

A f \ 

s 

>.  <u 

Total 

Boys  Gi 

rls  1 

?otal 

as 

.C 

<U 

CQ 

o : 
A 
O ( 
co  c 

3 

H 

1) 

i—i  r 

•d  ft 
S < 
<0  1 
ta  C 

Q 

O 

M 

U 

District 

Elementary 

N 

7o 

N 

7o 

N 

N 

7o 

N 

7o 

N 

% 

N 

7o 

N 

7o 

N 

525 

68.0 

247 

32.0 

772 

546 

38.5 

457 

32.2 

196 

13.8 

43 

3.0 

178 

12.5 

1420 

District 
Junior  High 

294 

69.8 

127 

30.2 

421 

320 

38.3 

286 

34.2 

32 

3.8 

94 

11.2 

104 

12.5 

836 

Parochial 

Schools 

132 

70.2 

56 

29.8 

188 

126 

40.0 

98 

31.1 

49 

15.5 

10 

3.2 

32 

10.2 

315 

Total 

951 

68.9 

430 

31.1 

1381 

992 

38.6 

841 

32.7 

277 

10.8 

147 

5.7 

314 

12,2 

2571 

When  examining  Table  2,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  case 
count  figures  represent  an  unduplicated  count  of  the  number  of  individuals 
with  whom  the  guidance  consultants  worked.  Many  of  these  students  were  seen 
on  an  on-going  basis,  thereby  explaining  the  discrepancy  between  the  number 
of  cases  and  the  types  of  problems  handled  by  the  consultants. 

Evaluation  Instruments 


Staff  Questionnaires:  Questionnaires  covering  the  several  activities  of 

the  ESEA  program  were  designed  to  elicit  reactions  from  staff  members  involved 
in  the  program  and  were  completed  near  the  end  of  April,  1968,  by  the  adminis- 
trative personnel,  instructional  staff  members,  and  counselors  of  the  14 
District  ESEA  and  ESEA— S.B.  28  elementary  and  junior  high  schools.  In  addi- 
tion, questionnaires  related  to  services  provided  to  the  seven  parochial 
schools  in  the  program  were  completed  by  the  parochial  school  principals. 

A section  of  each  questionnaire,  consisting  of  a series  of  questions  germane 
to  individual  guidance  services  has  been  extracted  for  use  herein  as  an 
evaluation  device  for  these  services. 

The  questions  asked  of  the  elementary,  junior  high,  and  parochial  school 
administrators  were  designed  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  they  perceived 
the  individual  guidance  services  being  of  help  to  their  staffs.  The  question- 
naires for  elementary,  junior  high,  and  parochial  school  principals,  with 
response  totals  and  percentages  will  be  found  in  Appendix  I-B, 

The  questions  asked  of  the  elementary  school  teachers  and  the  junior  high 
teachers  and  counselors  were  essentially  the  same  as  those  asked  of  the  admin- 
istrators. However,  the  teachers  were  asked  to  indicate  how  helpful  the  indi- 
vidual guidance  services  had  been  to  them  individually.  The  questionnaires 
for  the  elementary  teachers  and  the  junior  high  teachers  and  counselors  will  be 
found  in  Appendices  I-B  and  II-A. 

Procedures  for  the  Analysis  of  Data 

Responses  to  questionnaires  were  tallied  and  totals  obtained.  Percentages 
were  computed  and  reported  in  the  analysis.  The  totals  of  the  various  responses, 
together  with  percentages,  appear  in  the  appendices. 

Representative  percentages  of  time  devoted  to  the  eight  activities  of  the 
individual  guidance  consultant,  as  previously  described  in  this  report,  were 
computed  from  information  obtained  from  a sample  of  the  consultants. 

FINDINGS 

Elementary  Principal  and  Vice-Principal  Questionnaire 

Of  the  16  elementary  principals  and  vice-principals  in  the  11  ESEA  and 
ESEA  S.B.  28  schools,  14  (87.57.)  responded  to  a set  of  questions  related  to 
individual  guidance  services.  Their  responses  are  presented  in  Table  3. 
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TABLE  3 

Frequencies  and  Percentages  of  Responses  of  Elementary  Principals  and 
Vice-Principals  Evaluating  the  Individual  Guidance  Services 

(N=14) 


Question 

Yes 

No 

No  Response 

N 

7». 

N 

7. 

N 

7. 

1.  During  the  1967-68  school  year,  did 
you  request  any  services  for  the 
Consultant  in  individual  Guidance? 

14 

100.0 

2.  During  the  1967-68  school  year,  did 
you  receive  any  services  from  the 
Consultant  in  Individual  Guidance? 

14 

100.0 

3.  Would  you  have  liked  more  assistance 
from  the  Consultant  in  Individual 
Guidance? 

14 

100.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Some-Much 

Little-No 

Don't 

Help 

Help 

Know 

N 

7. 

N 

7. 

N 

7. 

During  the  1967-68  schoolyear,  how  help- 
ful have  the  services  of  the  Consultant 
in  Individual  Guidance  been  to  the  staff 
in: 

4.  Assisting  them  to  understand  chil- 
dren's behavior? 

14 

100.0 

5.  Assisting  with  the  development  of 
special  plans  or  programming  for 
individual  children  in  their  classes? 

13 

92.8 

1 

7.2 

6.  Channeling  students'  efforts  toward 
better  achievement  and  behavior? 

13 

92.8 

1 

7.2 

. 

7.  Helping  them  to  feel  more  secure  or 
comfortable  working  with  children? 

14 

100.0 

. 

a» 

8.  Facilitating  communications  with  hard- 
to-reach  parents? 

14 

100.0 

mm 

. 

9.  Securing  helpful  community  services? 

14 

100.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

The  response  of  the  14  elementary  administrators  was  highly  supportive  of 
the  individual  guidance  program.  There  was  a 100  per  cent  "Yes’*  response  to 
the  first  three  questions,  indicating  that  all  respondents  requested  services, 
received  services,  but  would  have  liked  even  more  assistance  from  the  Guidance 
Consultant. 
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Elementary  Teacher  Questionnaire 


Responses  to  the  Individual  Guidance  Services  section  of  the  Elementary- 
Teacher  Questionnaire  were  received  from  192  ESEA  and  ESEA-SB28  teachers- 70, 3 
percent  of  the  275  grade  1-6  teachers.  The  responses  of  these  teachers  are 
presentsd  in  Table  4, 


TABLE  4 

Frequencies  and  Percentages  of  Responses  of  Elementary  Teachers 
(Grades  1-6)  Evaluating  the  Individual  Guidance  Services 

(N=192) 


Question 

Y 

pes 

No 

No  Response 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

1.  During  the  1967-68  school  year,  did 
you  request  any  services  for  the 
Consultant  in  Individual  Guidance? 

99 

51.6 

85 

44.3 

8 

4.1 

2.  During  the  1967-68  school  year,  did 
you  receive  any  services  from  the 
Consultant  in  Individual  Guidance? 

94 

49.0 

88 

45.8 

10 

5.2 

3,  Would  you  have  liked  more  assistance 
from  the  Consultant  in  Individual 
Guidance  ? 

79 

84.0 

7 

7.5 

8 

8.5 

Some -Much 
Help 

Little 

Help 

-No 

Don’t 

Know 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

During  the  1967-68  school  year,  how  help- 
ful have  the  services  of  the  Consultant 
in  Individual  Guidance  been  to  you  inj 

4.  Assisting  you  to  understand  chil- 
dren^ behavior? 

55 

58.5 

39 

41.5 

5.  Assisting  with  the  development  of 
special  plans  or  programming  for 
individual  children  in  your  class? 

46 

48.9 

48 

51.1 

6.  Channeling  students’  efforts  toward 
better  achievement  and  behavior? 

36 

| 38.3 

57 

60.6 

1 

1.1 

7.  Helping  you  to  feel  more  secure  or 
comfortable  working  with  children? 

40 

42.6 

47 

50.0 

7 

7.4 

8.  Facilitating  communications  with 
hard-to-reach  parents? 

39 

41.5 

45 

47.9 

10 

10.6 

9.  Securing  helpful  community  services? 

27 

28.7 

53 

56.4 

14 

14.9 

Requests  for  services  were  made  by  99  (51.6%)  teachers.  Of  these,  94 
reported  that  they  received  services.  Seventy-nine  teachers  (84%)  indicated 


0 

ERIC 
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they  would  have  liked  more  assistance  from  the  consultant.  An  examination  of 
responses  to  questions  4 through  9 reveals  that  only  question  4 received  a 
majority  response  in  the  "some-much  help"  category.  Responses  to  the  remainder 
of  the  questions  were  either  divided  almost  equally  between  the  "some-much  help" 
and  "little-no  help"  categories  or  the  majority  of  responses  were  in  the  "little- 
no  help"  category. 

Elementary  Teacher  Assistant  for  Reading  Development  Questionnaire 

All  15  TARD*s  responded  to  the  questions  pertaining  the  individual 
guidance  services.  Table  5 is  a compilation  of  their  responses, 

TABLE  5 

Frequencies  and  Percentages  of  Responses  of  Elementary  Teacher  Assistants 
for  Reading  Development  Evaluating  the  Individual  Guidance  Services 

(N-15) 


Yes 

No 

No  Response 

Question 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

Vo 

1. 

During  the  1967-68  school  year,  did 

you  request  any  services  for  the 

Consultant  in  Individual  Guidance? 

14 

93,3 

1 

6.7 

- 

- 

2. 

During  the  1967-68  school  year,  did 

you  receive  any  services  from  the 

Consultant  in  Individual  Guidance? 

14 

93,3 

1 

6.7 

- 

- 

3. 

Would  you  have  liked  more  assistance 

from  the  Consultant  in  Individual 

Guidance? 

13 

92.9 

1 

7.1 

*• 

Some-Much 

Little-No 

Don*  t 

Help 

Help 

Know 

N 

% 

N 

Vo 

N 

Vo 

During  the  1967-68  school  year,  how  help- 

ful have  the  services  of  the  Consultant 

in 

Individual  Guidance  been  to  the  staff 

in 

• 

• 

4. 

Assisting  them  to  understand  chil- 

ren*s  behavior? 

13 

92.9 

- 

- 

1 

7.1 

5. 

Assisting  with  the  development  of 

special  plans  or  programming  for 

individual  children  in  their  class? 

13 

92.9 

- 

- 

1 

7.1 

6. 

Channeling  students*  efforts  toward 

better  achievement  and  behavior? 

13 

92.9 

- 

- 

1 

7.1 

7. 

Helping  them  to  feel  more  secure  or 

comfortable  working  with  children? 

11 

78.6 

- 

- 

3 

21.4 

8. 

Facilitating  communications  with 

hard-to-reach  parents? 

13 

92.9 

- 

- 

1 

7.1 

9. 

Securing  helpful  community  services? 

11 

78.6 

1 

7.1 

2 

14.3 
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The  individual  guidance  program  of  services  received  strong  support  from 
the  TARD's.  All  but  one  of  the  TARD's  requested  the  services  of  the  consul- 
tant, and  all  who  requested  services  indicated  that  they  had  received  them. 
Thirteen  (92. 9%)  of  the  TARD's  would  have  liked  more  services.  It  is  also 
encouraging  to  note  that  of  all  the  responses  to  questions  4 to  9 , only  one 
response  was  in  the  "little-no  help"  category. 

Junior  High  Administrator  Questionnaire 

Of  the  eight  ESEA  junior  high  school  principals  and  vice-principals,  six 
responded  to  the  questions  related  to  individual  guidance  services.  The 
responses  of  these  administrators  are  presented  in  Table  6. 

TABLE  6 

Frequencies  and  Percentages  of  Responses  of  Junior  High  Administrators 
Evaluating  the  Individual  Guidance  Services  (N=6) 


Yes 

No 

No  Response 

question  h 

N 

% 

N 

Vo 

N 

Vo 

1.  During  the  1967-68  school  year,  did 
you  request  any  services  for  the 
Consultant  in  Individual  Guidance? 

6 

100.0 

2.  During  the  1967-68  school  year,  did 
you  receive  any  services  from  the 
Consultant  in  Individual  Guidance? 

6 

100.0 

. 

3.  Would  you  have  liked  more  assistance 
from  the  Consultant  in  Individual 
Guidance? 

3 

50.0 

2 

33.3 

1 

16.7 

Some 

-Much 

Little- No 

Don 

,’t 

Help 

Help 

Know 

N 

7o 

N 

Vo 

N 

Vo 

During  the  1967-68  school  year,  how  help- 
ful have  the  services  of  the  Consultant 
in  Individual  Guidance  been  to  the  staff 
in: 

4.  Assisting  them  to  understand  student’s 
behavior? 

5 

83.3 

1 

16.7 

r 

5.  Planning  useful  steps  in  working  with 
students? 

6 

100.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6.  Channeling  students’  efforts  toward 
better  achievement  and  behavior? 

6 

100.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7.  Helping  them  to  feel  more  secure  or 
comfortable  working  with  children? 

5 

83.3 

l 

16.7 

- 

- 

8.  Facilitating  communications  with  hard- 
to-reach  parents? 

5 

83,3 

1 

16.7 

- 

- 

9.  Securing  helpful  community  services? 

6 

100.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10.  Assisting  with  the  development  of 

special  plans  or  programming  for  indi- 
vidual students? 

6 

100.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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Examination  of  the  data  presented  in  Table  6 reveals  that  the  junior  high 
school  administrators  strongly  supported  the  degree  to  which  the  guidance  con- 
sultants had  been  of  help  to  the  instructional  staff. 

Junior  High  Teacher  Questionnaire 

Thirty-five  English  and  reading  teachers  (94.6%)  responded  to  the  questions 
pertaining  to  individual  guidance  services.  Their  responses  appear  in  Table  7. 
Also  included  with  this  group  are  the  responses  of  the  three  Teacher  Assistants 
for  Language  Development  (TALD’s). 

TABLE  7 

Frequencies  and  Percentages  of  Responses  of  Junior  High  Teachers 
Evaluating  the  Individual  Guidance  Services 

(N=38) 


Question 


1.  During  the  1967-68  school  year,  did 
you  request  any  services  for  the 
Consultant  in  Individual  Guidance? 

2.  During  the  1967-68  school  year,  did 
you  receive  any  services  from  the 
Consultant  in  Individual  Guidance? 

3.  Would  you  have  liked  more  assistance 

from  the  Consultant  in  Individual 
Guidance? 


Yes 


N 


20 


22 


52.6 


57.9 


13  59.1 


No 


T 


14 


16 


36.9 


42.1 


No  Response 


N 


10.5 


40.9 


Some-Much 

Help 


Little-No 

Help 


N 


% 


N 


7» 


Don1 1 
Know 


N 


% 


During  the  1967-68  school  year,  how  help- 

ful  have  the  services  of  the  Consultant 

in  Individual  Guidance  been  to  you  in: 

4.  Assisting  you  to  understand  student’s 
behavior? 

5.  Planning  useful  steps  in  working  with 
students? 

6.  Channeling  students’  efforts  toward 
better  achievement  and  behavior? 

7.  Helping  you  to  feel  more  secure  or 
comfortable  working  with  students? 

8.  Facilitating  communications  with  hard- 
to-reach  parents? 

9.  Securing  helpful  community  services? 

10.  Assisting  with  the  development  of 

special  plans  or  programming  for  indi- 
vidual students? 


18 

14 

15 

15 

8 

7 

10 


81.8 

63.7 
68.2 
68.2 

36.4 

31.8 

45.4 


9 

7 


18.2 

27.3 

18.2 

31.8 

40.9 
31.8 

18.2 


9.0 


13.6 


5 

8 

8 


22.7 

36.4 

36.4 
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It  will  be  observed  from  Table  7 that  the  majority  of  the  junior  high 
school  teachers  found  the  services  of  the  guidance  consultant  to  be  of  "some- 
much  help"  in  the  areas  delimited  in  questions  4-7,  However,  the  responses  to 
questions  8-10  are  somewhat  less  favorable,  with  particularly  high  percentage 
of  response  occuring  in  the  "don't  know"  category. 

Junior  High  Counselor  Questionnaire 

Each  of  the  13  ESEA  junior  high  school  counselors  responded  to  the  same ^ 
set  of  questions  related  to  individual  guidance  services  as  did  the  junior  high 
teachers,.  The  responses  of  the  counselors  are  presented  in  Table  8, 

TABLE  8 

Frequencies  and  Percentages  of  Responses  of  Junior  High  Counselors 
Evaluating  the  Individual  Guidance  Services  (N=13) 


Question 

Ye 

IS 

N< 

0 

No  Res 

iponse 

N 

% 

N 

1 

N 

7. 

1,  During  the  1967-68  school  year,  did 
you  request  any  services  for  the 
Consultant  in  Individual  Guidance? 

11 

84.6 

1 

7.7 

1 

7.7 

2,  During  the  1967-68  school  year,  did 
you  receive  any  services  from  the 
Consultant  in  Individual  Guidance? 

12 

92.3 

1 

7.7 

3,  Would  you  have  like  more  assistance 
from  the  Consultant  in  Individual 
Guidance? 

10 

76.9 

1 

7.7 

2 

15.4 

Some-Much 

Help 

Little-No 

Help 

Don' t 
Know 

N 

Z 

N 

7o 

N 

7o 

During  the  1967-68  school  year,  how  help- 
ful have  the  services  of  the  Consultant 
in  Individual  Guidance  been  to  you  in: 

4,  Assisting  you  to  understand  student's 
behavior? 

11 

84.6 

2 

15.4 

- 

- 

5,  Planning  useful  steps  in  working  with 
students? 

8 

61.5 

4 

30.8 

1 

7.7 

6,  Channeling  students'  efforts  toward 
better  achievement  and  behavior? 

9 

69.2 

3 

23.1 

1 

7.7 

7,  Helping  you  to  feel  more  secure  or 
comfortable  working  with  students? 

6 

46.2 

6 

46.2 

1 

7.7 

8,  Facilitating  communications  with 
hard-to-reach  parents? 

11 

84.6 

2 

15.4 

m 

- 

9,  Securing  helpful  community  services? 

12 

92.3 

1 

7.7 

m 

- 

10,  Assisting  with  the  development  of 
special  plans  or  programming  for 
individual  students? 

11 

84.6 

2 

15.4 

m 

- 
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Examination  of  Table  8 reveals  that  the  overall  response  of  the  junior 
high  counselors  was  strongly  supportive  of  the  services  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Individual  Guidance, 

Parochial  Principal  Questionnaire 

Principals  of  the  seven  elementary  parochial  schools  were  also  asked  to 
evaluate  the  individual  guidance  services  provided  by  the  District  under  ESEA 
auspices.  Their  responses  appear  in  Table  9, 

TABLE  9 

Frequencies  and  Percentages  of  Responses  of  Parochial  School  Principals 
Evaluating  the  Individual  Guidance  Services  (N=7) 


Question 

Yes 

No 

No  Response 

N 

% 

N 

7. 

N 

7. 

1. 

During  the  1967-68  school  year,  did 
you  request  any  services  for  the 
Consultant  in  Individual  Guidance? 

6 

85.7 

1 

14.3 

2. 

During  the  1967-68  school  year,  did 
you  receive  any  services  from  the 
Consultant  in  Individual  Guidance? 

6 

85.7 

1 

14.3 

3. 

Would  you  have  liked  more  assistance 
from  the  Consultant  in  Individual 
Guidance? 

5 

83.3 

- 

- 

1 

16.7 

Some 

i-Much 

Little-No 

Don' t 

Help 

Help 

Know 

N 

7. 

N 

7. 

N 

7. 

During  the  1967-68  school  year,  how  help- 
ful have  the  services  of  the  Consultant 

in 

Individual  Guidance  been  to  the  staff 

in; 

» 

» 

4. 

Assisting  them  to  understand  chil- 

dren's behavior? 

4 

66.7 

1 

’ . . / 

1 

16.7 

5. 

Assisting  with  the  development  of 
special  plans  or  programming  for 
individual  children  in  their  classes? 

3 

50.0 

2 

33.3 

1 

16.7 

6, 

Channeling  students'  efforts  toward 
better  achievement  and  behavior? 

4 

66.7 

« 

_ 

2 

33.3 

7. 

Helping  them  to  feel  more  secure  or 
comfortable  working  with  children? 

4 

66.7 

1 

16.7 

1 

16.7 

8. 

Facilitating  communications  with 
hard-to-reach  parents? 

4 

66.7 

1 

16.7 

1 

16.7 

9. 

Securing  helpful  community  services? 

4 

66.7 

1 

16.7 

1 

16.7 
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It  is  evident  from  the  responses  in  Table  9 that  the  parochial  school 
principals  found  the  services  of  the  individual  guidance  consultant  to  be  of 
valuable  assistance  to  their  staff  members  in  working  with  children. 

Service  Time  Percentages 

Time  percentages  for  the  eight  general  types  of  services  provided  by  the 
guidance  consultants  at  the  elementary,  junior  high,  and  parochial  school  com- 
ponents of  the  ESEA  project  are  outlined  in  Table  10. 

TABLE  10 

Percentages  of  Time  Devoted  to  the  Eight 
General  Types  of  Services  Provided  by 
the  Guidance  Consultant 


Type  of  Service 

Percentage 

of 

Time 

Individual  Casework  • 

40% 

Group  Guidance 

10% 

Parent  Conferences 

15% 

Consultation  with  School  Staff 

15% 

Inservice  Training 

5% 

Report  Writing 

5% 

Referral s/Agency  Contacts 

6% 

Community  Contacts 

4% 

Total  100% 

It  will  be  observed  that  50%  of  the  consultants’  time  was  spent  working 
directly  with  referred  students,  while  40%  was  spent  in  those  areas  represent- 
ing indirect  work  with  and/or  about  students.  These  are  important  observations 
for  if  social  and  emotional  adjustment  problems  are  to  be  dealt  with  effec- 
tively, there  must  be  positive,  direct  relationships  established  with  those 
youngsters  experiencing  difficulty  as  well  as  their  parents  and  teachers. 

Adequacy  of  the  Level  of  Individual  Guidance  Services 

A section  of  each  of  the  elementary  and  junior  high  school  staff  question- 
naires asked  each  respondent  to  indicate  his  or  her  opinion  of  the  adequacy  of 
the  present  level  of  individual  guidance  services.  The  results  of  the  response 
for  the  1967-68  school  year,  as  well  as  the  responses  of  1966-67  school  year, 
are  presented  in  Table  2, 
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TABLE  11 


Frequencies  and  Percentages  of  Responses  of  All 
Respondents  Evaluating  the  Adequacy  of  the 
Level  of  Individual  Guidance  Services 


Group 

Less 

Servic 

Needec 

Present 

Service 

Adeauate 

More 

Service 

Needed 

No 

Opinion 

No 

Response 

Total 

Year 

N 

% 

N 

■ % 

N 

% 

N 

7o 

N 

7o 

. N 

Elementary 
Principals  and 
Vice- Principals 

66- 67 

67- 68 

- 

mm 

5 

2 

33.3 

15.4 

10 

11 

66.7 

84.6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

13 

Elementary 

Teachers 

66- 67 

67- 68 

3 

i.i 

46 

23 

16.3 

16.1 

198 

102 

69.9 

71.3 

27 

15 

9.5 

10.5 

9 

3 

3.2 

2.1 

283 

143 

Elementary 

TARD’ s 

67-68 

- 

- 

1 

10.0 

8 

80.0 

- 

- 

1 

10.0 

10 

Junior  High 

66-67 

- 

- - - 

2 

66.7 

1 

33.3 

mm 

Administrators 

67-68 

- 

- 

4 

66.7 

2. 

33.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

Junior  High 

66-67 

4 

9.3 

9 

20.9 

24 

55.8 

5 

11.6 

1 

2.3 

43 

Teachers  & TALD’s 

67-68 

1 

2.7 

7 

18.4 

26 

68.4 

4 

10.5 

38 

Junior  High 

66-67 

- 

— 

5 

33.3 

9 

60.0 

1 

6.  7 

15 

Counselors 

67-68 

— 

- 

3 

23.1 

9 

69.2 

- 

mm 

1 

7.7 

13 

Total 

66-67 

i 

1.9 

67 

18.7 

242 

vr:  4 

3? 

8.9 

11 

3.1 

359 

67-68 

i 

0.5 

40 

17.9 

158 

70.9 

19 

8.5 

5 

2.2 

223 

Examination  of  Table  11  points  out  a general  consensus  as  to  the  need  for 
more  individual  guidance  services.  The  one  notable  exception  is  the  response 
pattern  of  the  junior  high  school  administrators.  During  the  1966-67  school 
year,  two  of  the  three  principals  indicated  that  the  level  of  service  was 
adequate  while  the  third  indicated  a need  for  more  service.  During  the  1967-68 
school  year,  when  three  vice-principals’  responses  were  added  to  this  response 
group,  the  percentages  remained  the  same;  with  four  indicating  the  present 
level  as  adequate  and  two  calling  for  more  services.  This  variation  on  the 
part  of  the  junior  high  school  administrators  may  be  a reflection  of  the 
provision  of  a consultant  on  a three  and  one-half  day  a week  basis  at  each  of 
the  three  junior  high  schools,  while  the  elementary  schools  had  somewhat  more 
modest  consultant  time  provisions.  In  all  other  groups,  the  1967-68  percentages 
of  responses  in  the  ’’more  services  needed”  category  increased  substanially. 

It  will  also  be  noted  that  in  the  1966-67  questionnaire  seven  teachers  felt 
that  less  individual  guidance  service  was  needed;  however,  only  one  teacher 
responded  in  that  category  in  1967-68. 


SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


ESEA  augmentation  of  the  services  of  the  Department  of  Individual  Guidance 
and  Attendance  at  the  elementary,  junior  high,  and  parochial  Target  Area  schools 
has  significantly  reduced  the  guidance  consultant- student  ratios  to  a level 
facilitating: 

1.  The  service  of  greater  numbers  of  children  having  serious  social, 
emotional,  attendance,  and  concomitant  learning  problems 

2.  Increased  interaction  between  the  guidance  personnel  and  instructional 
staff 

3.  A more  intensive  type  of  service  than  was  heretofore  possible 

Principals,  teachers,  and  counselors  who  received  services  from  the  con- 
sultants generally  indicated  that  the  services  provided  were  of  considerable 
help  in  dealing  with  the  educational  problems  facing  socially  and  emotionally 
disturbed  disadvantaged  students. 

Of  particular  note,  is  the  70.97.  response  of  all  ESEA  principals,  teachers, 
and  counselors  expressing  the  need  for  more  individual  guidance  services  than 
were  provided  during  the  1967-68  academic  year.  In  addition,  137  (92.67.)  of  the 
148  staff  members  responding  checked  ’’Yes”  for  question  3,  "Would  you  have  liked 
more  assistance  from  the  Consultant  in  Individual  Guidance?" 

In  view  of  the  findings  of  this  study,  the  following  recommendations  are 
offered  for  possible  consideration: 

1.  That  the  present  level  of  service  at  the  elementary,  junior  high, 
and  parochial  schools  be  increased  if  finances  permit 

2.  That  continued  effort  be  made  to  involve  the  guidance  consultants 
and  instructional  staff  in  a more  interactive  role  to  further  enhance 
the  comprehensive  team  approach  being  utilized  in  this  program  of 
compensatory  education. 


Barbara  Patterson 

Teacher  on  Special  Assignment 

Research  Department 

William  B.  Weldy 

Teacher  on  Special  Assignment 

Research  Department 


WBW:BP:tc 
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EVALUATION  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL  EVALUATION  SERVICES 


INTRODUCTION 

Psychological  diagnostic  testing  services,  at  a level  in  excess  of  pre- 
ESEA  provisions  were  continued  for  the  1967-68  school  year  through  the  use  of 
ESEA  Title  I funds.  The  rationale  for  expanding  the  level  of  professional 
psychological  service  was  to  facilitate  increased  psychological  diagnosis  of 
individual  students*  educational  problems,  as  well  as  to  provide  relevant 
data  on  students*  social  and  emotional  adjustment  for  both  the  instructional 
staff  and  parents. 

The  psychologists,  working  in  conjunction  with  the  instructional  and 
other  supportive  services  staff,  sought  realization  of  the  following  objec- 
tives: 

1*  Aiding  in  the  diagnosis  of  learning  problems,  particularly 
in  the  areas  of  reading  and  language  development 

2,  Assisting  in  the  evaluation  of  students  demonstrating  high 
potential 

3*  Sharing  and  interpreting  relevant  psychological  test  data 
with  guidance  consultants,  counselors,  teachers,  students, 
parents  (when  requested),  and  administrators 

4,  Helping  the  individual  child  develop  positive  attitudes 
toward  learning  by  suggesting  techniques  for  remediation 
and/or  amelioration 

5»  Interpreting  individual  students*  learning  problems  to 
instructional  and  supportive  services  personnel 

6,  Assisting  in  the  inservice  training  program  for  the  in- 
structional staff  related  to  psychological  problems  af- 
fecting learning 


PROCEDURE 

Program  Description 

A total  of  4.7  full-time  equivalent  psychologists— -1.2  provided  by 
regular  district  funds  and  3,5  funded  by  ESEA  Title  I — have  provided  diag- 
nostic service  in  the  eleven  elementary  and  three  junior  high  target  area 
schools  during  the  1967-68  school  year.  Of  the  3,5  positions  funded  by  ESEA 
Title  I,  2,0  were  assigned  to  the  eleven  elementary  schools  and  1,5  provided 
service  at  the  three  junior  high  schools,  ESEA  funds  provided  similar  ser- 
vices at  the  elementary  level  last  year;  however,  junior  high  services  were 
reduced  from  3,0  to  1,5  positions  for  the  current  year. 


Prior  to  the  inception  of  the  ESEA  program  the  psychologist- student 
ratio  was  approximately  1:8000,  far  from  being  sufficient.  With  the  addition 
of  the  above-mentioned  positions  for  1967-68,  the  ratios  of  psychologist  to 
students  in  the  elementary  and  junior  high  Target  Area  schools  were  reduced 
to  roughly  1:3000  and  1:2000  respectively.  The  1:2000  ratio  at  the  junior 
high  schools  and  the  1:3000  ratio  at  the  elementary  schools  is  a marked  im- 
provement over  prior  allocations,  but  is  still  somewhat  short  of  ideal. 

The  augmented  psychological  staff  at  the  elementary  and  junior  high 
school  levels  provided  an  opportunity  for  the  psychologists  to  work  with 
greatly  increased  numbers  of  students,  thereby  providing  special,  individual 
diagnostic  data  on  a number  of  students  for  whom  such  information  was  here- 
tofore unavailable. 

Each  psychologist  was  assigned  to  work  as  an  integral  part  of  the  in- 
structional and  supp&rtive  services  team.  Functioning  in  this  manner,  the 
psychologists  were  able  not  only  to  administer  and  write  reports  on  individual 
reading,  intelligence,  personality,  and  other  diagnostic  tests,  but  also  to 
work  with  staff  members  in  interpreting  the  findings  and  providing  specific 
recommendations  for  overcoming  or  circumventing  students*  educational,  social, 
and  emotional  problems  interfering  with  school  performance. 

Subjects 

Under  pre-ESEA  provisions  for  testing  children  with  particular  learning 
difficulties  and/or  potential,  only  the  most  exceptional  cfis-ses  were  reached 
due  to  the  heavy  demands  and  needs  for  these  services.  With  the  increased 
level  of  service  provided  by  ESEA  funding,  the  psychologists  were  able  to 
provide  diagnostic  evaluation  on  students  at  or  near  the  rate  at  which  they 
were  referred. 

Table  1 indicates  the  service  count  figures  for  both  the  elementary  and 
junior  high  school  levels  for  the  1966-67  and  1967-68  school  years. 

TABLE  1 

Psychological  Service  Count  for  ESEA 
Elementary  and  Junior  High  Schools 


LEVEL 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS 
SERVED  DURING  1966-67 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS 
siravir.n  nnRjrcn  iQAy.Aft.  _ . 

Elementary 

685 

687 

Junior  High 

308 

149 

Total 

993 

836 

170 


When  examining  Table  1,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  figures 
represent  only  those  students  contacted  for  whom  official  psychological  re- 
ports were  written.  Additional  numbers  of  youngsters  were  served  on  an  "un- 
official” basis  as  the  psychologist  worked  at  the  school  site  with  the  students 
and  the  instructional  and  supportive  services  staff.  It  is,  however,  important 
to  note  that  the  number  of  junior  high  students  served  decreased  by  approximately 
50  percent. 

Evaluation  Instruments 


Staff  Questionnaires;  Questionnaires  covering  the  several  activities  of 
the  ESEA  program  were  designed  to  elicit  reactions  from  staff  members  involved 
in  the  program  and  were  completed  during  the  latter  part  of  April,  1968  by  the 
administrative  personnel,  instructional  staff  members,  and  counselors  of  the 
14  ESEA  and  ESEA-SB  28  schools.  A section  of  each  questionnaire,  consisting 
of  a series  of  questions  related  to  the  value  of  the  psychological  services, 
has  been  extracted  for  use  herein  as  an  evaluation  device  for  these  services. 

The  questionnaires,  with  response  totals  and  percentages  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  I. 

The  questions  asked  of  elementary  and  junior  high  school  principals  and 
vice  principals  were  designed  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  they  perceived 
the  psychological  services  being  of  help  to  their  staffs.  The  questions  asked 
of  the  elementary  and  junior  high  school  teachers  and  junior  high  counselors 
were  essentially  the  same  as  those  asked  of  the  elementary  and  junior  high 
principals.  However,  the  teachers  and  counselors  were  asked  to  indicate  how 
helpful  the  psychological  services  had  been  to  them  individually. 

Psychologists  Daily  Log:  Each  ESEA  assigned  psychologist  maintained  a 

daily  log  in  which  was  recorded  the  amount  of  time,  in  quarters  of  hours,  de- 
voted to  the  following  activities: 

I.  Test  Administration 

II.  Test  Interpretation 

III.  Conferences 

IV.  Report  Writing 
V,  Conducting  Inservice  Meetings 
VI.  Data  Gathering  (Other  than  testing) 

VII.  Miscellaneous 

The  information  included  in  these  logs  was  summarized  for  both  the  element- 
ary and  junior  high  psychologists  and  is  included  ^n  the  FINDINGS  section  of 
this  report. 

Procedures  for  the  Analysis  of  Data 


Responses  to  questionnaires  were  tallied  and  totals  obtained.  Percent- 
ages were  computed  and  reported  in  the  analysis.  The  totals  of  the  various 
responses,  together  with  percentages,  appear  in  the  appendices. 

FINDINGS 


Elementary  Principal  and  Vice-Principal  Questionnaire 


The  responses  of  14  elementary  principals  and  vice  principals  at  the  11 


ESEA  and  ESEA-SB  28  schools  receiving  augmented  psychological  services  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  2,  These  14  responses  represent  87,5  percent  of  the  16  ESEA 
elementary  principals  and  vice  principals, 

TABLE  2 

Frequencies  and  Percentages  of  Responses  of  Elementary  Principals 
and  Vice  Principals  Evaluating  the  Research  Department 
Psychological  Services  (N=14) 


QUESTION 

Yes 

No 

No 

Response 

N 

7. 

N 

7o 

N 

7. 

1,  During  the  1967-68  school  year,  did 
you  request  the  services  of  a 
Research  Department  Psychologist? 

13 

92,9 

1 

7.1 

- 

- 

2,  During  the  1967-68  school  year,  did 
you  receive  the  services  of  a 
Research  Department  Psychologist? 

13 

92,9 

1 

7.1 

- 

- 

3,  Would  you  have  liked  more  assistance 
from  a Research  Department 
Psychologist? 

8 

61,5 

3 

23.1 

2 

15.4 

Son 

h 

le/Much 

elp 

Little/ 
No  Help 

Don*  t 
Know 

N 

7. 

N 

1 7o 

N 

7. 

During  the  1967-68  school  year,  how  help- 
ful has  the  Research  Department  Psycho- 
logist been  to  the  staff  in: 

4,  Providing  aid  in  the  early  diagnosis 
of  learning  problems? 

12 

92.3 

1 

7.7 

- 

- 

5,  Developing  and/or  providing  useful 
remedial  techniques  for  teacher  use 
with  students  with  learning  problems? 

9 

69,2 

4 

30.8 

- 

- 

6,  Assisting  in  the  evaluation  of  social 
and  educational  adjustment  of  pupils? 

12 

92.3 

1 

7.7 

- 

- 

7,  Assisting  with  the  evaluation  of  high 
and  low  potential  students? 

13 

100,0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8,  Providing  follow-up  information  on 
testing  services? 

12 

92.3 

1 

7.7 

- 

- 

It  will  be  observed  from  Table  2 that  13  of  the  14  principals  and  vice- 
principals indicated  that  they  requested  the  services  of  the  psychologist 
during  the  school  year,  and  all  13  stated  that  they  received  the  services 
requested.  Only  those  who  checked  "Yes"  for  question  2 were  instructed  to 
complete  questions  3 and  8.  There  is  near  unanimity  among  the  administrators 
that  the  services  provided  by  the  psychologists  were  of  "some”  or  "much" 
help,  thereby  establishing  strong  support  for  the  value  of  these  services.. 

Elementary  Teacher  Questionnaire 

Responses  to  the  Psychological  Services  section  of  the  Elementary  Teacher 
Questionnaire  were  received  from  192  ESEA  and  ESEA-SB28  teachers--70.3  per- 
cent of  the  273  grades  1-6  teachers.  The  responses  of  this  group  appear 
in  Table  3. 

TABLE  3 

Frequencies  and  Percentages  of  Responses  of  Elementary  Teachers 
(Grades  1-6)  Evaluating  the  Research  Department 
Psychological  Services  (N=192) 


No 

Question 

Yes 

No 

Response 

N 

7o 

N 

% 

N 

7o 

1. 

During  the  1967-68  school  year,  did 
you  request  the  services  of  a 
Research  Department  Psychologist? 

108 

56.3 

74 

38.5 

10 

5.2 

2. 

During  the  1967-68  school  year,  did 
you  receive  the  services  of  a 
Research  Department  Psychologist? 

107 

55.7 

72 

37.5 

13 

6.8 

3. 

Would  you  have  liked  more  assistance 
from  a Research  Dept.  Psychologist? 

76 

71.0 

20 

18.7 

11 

10.3 

Some-Much 

Litt 

;le-No 

Don’ 

't 

Help 

Help 

Know 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

7o 

During  the  1967-68  school  year,  how  help- 

ful 

has  the  Research  Department 

Psychologist  been  to  you  in: 

4. 

Providing  aid  in  the  early  diagnosis 
of  learning  problems? 

64 

59.8 

38 

35.5 

5 

4.7 

5. 

Developing  and/or  providing  useful 
remedial  techniques  for  teacher  use 
with  students  with  learning  problems? 

42 

30.2 

60 

56.1 

5 

4.7 

6. 

Assisting  in  the  evaluation  of  social 
and  educational  adjustment  of  pupils? 

63 

58.9 

41 

38.3 

3 

2.8 

7. 

Assisting  with  the  evaluation  of  high 
and  low  potential  students? 

67 

62.6 

35 

32.7 

5 

4.7 

8 • 

Providing  follow-up  information  on 
testing  services? 

62 

57.9 

41 

38.3 

4 

3.8 

An  examination  of  the  responses  to  questions  1 and  2 in  Table  3 reveal 
that  108  teachers  requested  the  services  of  the  psychologist  and  107  teachers 
received  such  services.  Only  those  teachers  who  checked  "Yes"  for  question  2 
were  instructed  to  complete  questions  3-8.  The  majority  of  teachers  felt 
the  psychologist  was  of  "some"  or  "much"  help  in  all  areas  except  "developing 
and/or  providing  useful  remedial  techniques  for  teacher  use  with  students  with 
learning  problems"-— 56. 1 percent  felt  the  psychologist  was  of  "little"  or 
"no"  help  in  this  latter  area. 

Elementary  Teacher  Assistant  for  Reading  Development  Questionnaire 

A Teacher  Assistant  for  Reading  Development  was  assigned  to  each  of  ten 
of  the  eleven  ESEA  and  ESEA-SB  28  schools.  In  addition,  five  TARD* s were 
assigned  to  the  special  elementary  "Demonstration  School"  described  in  Chapter 
I.  The  responses  of  these  15  "reading  assistants"  appear  in  Table  4. 

TABLE  4 

Frequencies  and  Percentages  of  Responses  of  Elementary  Teacher 
Assistants  for  Reading  Development  Evaluating  the  Research 
Department  Psychological  Services  (N  = 15) 


Question 


Yes 


22. 


No 


N % 


No 

Response 


N 


7 

/o 


1.  During  the  1967-68  school  year,  did 
you  request  the  services  of  a Re- 
search Department  Psychologist? 

2.  During  the  1967-68  school  year,  did 
you  receive  the  services  of  a Re- 
search Department  Psychologist? 

3.  Would  you  have  liked  more  assistance 
from  a Research  Dept.  Psychologist? 


12 


80.0 


13.3 


6.7 


11 


8 


73.4 

72.7 


13.3 


Some -Much 

Help 


2L 


aL 


Little-No 


21 


JL 


13.3 


27.3 


Don’t 

Know 


22. 


During  the  1967-68  school  year,  how 
lelpful  has  the  Research  Department 
Psychologist  been  to  the  staff  in: 

4.  Providing  aid  in  the  early  diagnosis 
of  learning  problems? 

5.  Developing  and/or  providing  useful 
remedial  techniques  for  teacher  use 
with  students  with  learning  problems? 

6.  Assisting  in  the  evaluation  of  social 
and  educational  adjustment  of  pupils? 

7.  Assisting  with  the  evaluation  of  high 
and  low  potential  students? 

8.  Providing  follow-up  information  on 
testing  services? 


11 

9 

11 

11 

10 


100.0 

81.8 

100.0 

100.0 

90.9 


18.2 


9.1 
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Examination  of  Table  4 reveals  that  all  but  one  TARD  received  the 
psychological  services  they  requested.  All  who  responded  to  question  3, 

said  they  would  have  liked  more  assistance  from  the  psychologist.  The  TARD’S 
were  also  very  favorable  in  evaluating  the  psychologist’s  services  listed  in 
questions  4-8, 

Junior  High  Administrator  Questionnaire 

Six  ESEA  junior  high  principals  and  vice-principals  responded  to  six 
questions  related  to  psychological  services.  Three  principals  and  five 
vice-principals  are  assigned  to  the  three  ESEA  schools.  Responses  were  made 
by  all  principals  and  three  of  the  five  vice-principals.  The  responses  of 
these  administrators  are  presented  in  Table  5, 

TABLE  5 

Frequencies  and  Percentages  of  Responses  of  Junior  High  School 
Administrators  Evaluating  the  Research  Department 
Psychological  Services  (N  = 6) 


Question 

1,  During  the  1967-68  school  year,  did 
you  request  the  services  of  the 
Research  Dept,  Psychologist? 

2,  During  the  1967-68  school  year,  did 
you  receive  the  services  of  the 
Research  Dept,  Psychologist? 

3,  Would  you  have  liked  more  assistance 
from  the  Research  Dept,  Psychologist? 


Yes 


a *L 


83.3 


83.3 


60,0 


No 


N 


16.7 


16.7 


20. C 


No 

Response 


JL 


JL 


20,0 


Some -Much 
JflP- 


Little-Nc 
Help 


JL 


Don' t 
Know 


JL 


During  the  1967-68  school  year,  how  help- 
ful has  the  Research  Dept.  Psychologist 
been  to  the  staff  ins 

4.  Interpreting  data  obtained  from 
psychological  testing? 

5.  Interpreting  individual  students’ 
learning  problems? 

6.  Providing  inservice  training  on 
psychological  problems  related  to 
learning? 


100.0 


80.0 


20.0 


80.0 


20.0 
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Five  of  the  six  administrators  stated  that  they  requested  the  services 
of  the  psychologist  during  the  school  year,  and  all  five  indicated  that  they 
received  the  services  requested.  Only  those  who  checked  ’’Yes”  for  question  2 
were  instructed  to  complete  questions  3-6.  It  will  also  be  noted  from 
Table  5 that  all  but  one  response  to  questions  4,  5 and  6 occurs  within  the 
’’Some-Much  Help”  category,  thereby  providing  strong  support  for  the  value  of 
these  services. 

Junior  High  Teacher  Questionnaire 

Thirty-five  English  and  Reading  Teachers  ('94.67o  of  37)  responded  to  the 
six  questions  listed  in  Table  6.  Also  included  with  this  group  are  the  re- 
sponses of  the  three  Teacher  Assistants  for  Language  Development, 

TABLE  6 

Frequencies  and  Percentages  of  Responses  of  Junior  High  School 
Teachers  Evaluating  the  Research  Department 
Psychological  Services  (N  = 38) 


Question 

Yes 

No 

No 

Response 

N 

°L 

N 

7. 

N 

°L 

1-.  During  the  1967-68  school  year,  did 
vou  request  the  services  of  the 
Research  Dept.  Psychologist? 

24 

63.2 

11 

28.9 

3 

7.9 

2.  During  the  1967-68  school  year,  did 
you  receive  the  services  of  the 
Research  Dept.  Psychologist? 

29 

76.3 

9 

23.7 

3,  Would  you  have  liked  more  assistance 
from  the  Research  Dept.  Psychologist? 

23 

79.3 

1 

3.4 

5 

17.2 

Some 

He 

i -Much 
sip 

Little-No 
Help 

Don’ t 

Know  _ 

w 

1 . 

N 

1 

w 

JL 

During  the  1967-68  school  year,  how  help- 
ful has  the  Research  Dept.  Psychologist 
been  to  you  in: 

4.  Interpreting  data  obtained  from 
psychological  testing? 

22 

75.9 

5 

17.2 

2 

6.9 

5.  Interpreting  individual  students’ 
learhing  problems? 

22 

75.9 

5 

17.2 

2 

6.9 

6.  Providing  inservice  training  on 
psychological  problems  related  to 
learning? 

16 

55.2 

10 

34.5 

3 

10.3 
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Responses  to  questions  1 and  2 indicate  that  those  teachers  who  requested 
the  services  of  the  psychologist  received  such  services.  In  addition,  ser- 
vices were  provided  to  some  teachers  without  the  need  of  a formal  request. 

Only  those  teachers  who  checked  "Yes"  for  question  2 were  instructed  to  com- 
plete questions  3-6.  Almost  80  percent  of  the  teachers  indicated  they 
would  have  liked  more  assistance  from  the  psychologist.  Seventy-five  percent 
felt  the  psychologist  has  been  "some"  or  "much"  help  in  interpreting  data  ob- 
tained from  psychological  testing,  and  in  interpreting  individual  students' 
learning  problems. 

Junior  High  Counselor  Questionnaire 

Each  of  the  13  ESEA  junior  high  school  counselors  responded  to  the  same 
set  of  questions  related  to  psychological  services  as  did  the  junior  high 
• teachers.  Their  responses  are  presented  in  Table  7. 

TABLE  7 

Frequencies  and  Percentages  of  Responses  of  Junior  High  School 
Counselors  Evaluating  the  Research  Department 
Psychological  Services  (N  = 13) 


Question 

i Yes 

No 

1 

Res 

No 

ponse 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

1.  During  the  1967-68  school  year,  did  you 
request  the  services  of  the  Research 
Department  Psychologist? 

12 

92.2 

1 

7.7 

2,  During  the  1967-68  school  year,  did  you 
receive  the  services  of  the  Research 
Department  Psychologist? 

11 

84.6 

1 

7.7 

1 

7.7 

3,  Would  you  have  liked  more  assistance 
from  the  Research  Dept.  Psychologist? 

7 

53.8 

4 

30.8 

2 

15.4 

Some 

-Much 

Lit tie -No 

Don*  t 

Hein 

Hi 

sip  _ 

ft 

low  _ 

N 

N 

1 % 

N 

% 

During  the  1967-68  school  year,  how  help- 
ful has  the  Research  Department  Psycholo- 
gist been  to  you  in: 

4.  Interpreting  data  obtained  from 
psychological  testing? 

13 

100.0 

mm 

5.  Interpreting  individual  students' 
learning  problems? 

13 

100.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6.  Providing  inservice  training  on 
psychological  problems  related  to 
learning? 

7 

53.8 

4 

30.8 

2 

15.4 

Twelve  counselors  responded  to  question  1,  and  all  12  indicated  that  thev 
requested  psychological  services  during  the  year.  Eleven  said  they  revived 
the. requested  services  (question  2).  Examination  of  items  4 and  5of  Table  7 
indicated  that  counselors  considered  the  assistance  of  til.,  psychologist  to  be 

of  considerable  help  in  the  areas  of  interpreting  psychological  testing  data 
and  interpreting  students ’ learning  problems# 

Psychologists  Daily  Lop; 

Time  percentages  for  the  seven  activities  included  in  the  Psychologist's 
Daily  log  are  presented  in  Table  8,  and  include  a breakdown  for  both  the  elem- 

program?nd  JUni°r  hlg  SCh°01  psycholo8ists  for  the  three  years  of  the  ESEA 


TABLE  8 

Percentage  of  Time  Spent  by  Elementary  and  Junior  High  Psychologists  for  Each 
Of  the  Seven  Activities  Included  in  the  Psychologist’s  Daily  Log 


-ERIC 
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An  examination  of  Table  8 illustrates  some  basic  differences  in  the  work 
pattern  of  the  elementary  and  junior  high  psychologists  and  also  indicates 
some  work  pattern  differences  resluting  from  the  reduction  of  services  at  the 
junior  high  level  this  year.  During  the  first  two  years  of  the  ESEA  program, 
the  percentage  of  time  for  "Test  Administration”  was  considerably  higher  at 
the  elementary  level  than  at  the  junior  high  schools.  This  was  to  be  expected 
inasmuch  as  the  elementary  school  youngsters  renerally  lack  the  history  of 
test  results  accumulated  by  junior  high  school  students.  However,  with  only 
a half-time  position  at  each  junior  high  school  during  the  1967-68  school  year, 
the  percer *-age  of  time  devoted  to  ’’Test  Administration”  was  similar  at  each 
level.  Consequently,  the  junior  high  psychologists  were  not  able  to  spend  as 
much  time  in  test  interpretation  and  conferences  with  students,  parents, 
teachers,  counselors  and  administrators. 

Adequacy  of  the  Level  of  Psychological  Services 

A section  of  the  staff  questionnaires  asked  each  respondent  to  indicate 
his  or  her  opinion  of  *'  “-risent  level  of  psychological  testing  services. 

The  results  of  the  re  for  both  1966-67  and  1967-68  are  presented  in 

Table  9. 


TABLE  9 

Frequencies  and  Percentages  of  Responses  of  All  Respondents 
Evaluating  the  Adequacy  of  the  Level  of 
Psychological  Testing  Services 


Less 

Present 

More 

Service 

Service 

Service 

No 

No 

Needed 

Adec 

[uate 

Needed 

Opinion 

Response 

Total 

[Year 

N 

TT 

N 

% 

N 

N 

7o 

r n 

7. 

N 

1.  Elem.  Principals 

66-67 

mm 

11 

73.3 

4 

26.7 

mm 

15 

Vice  Principals 

67-68 

mm 

— 

7 

53.8 

6 

46.2 

- 

- 

- 

mm 

13 

2.  Elent.  Teachers 

66-67 

2 

0.7 

84 

29.7 

141 

49.8 

48 

17.0 

8 

2.8 

283 

67-68 

1 

0.7 

38 

26.6 

79 

55.2 

22 

15.4 

3 

2.1 

143 

3 • Elem.  TARD 

67-68 

- 

- 

4 

40.0 

5 

50.0 

mm 

- 

1 

10.0 

10 

4.  Jr.  High  * 

66-67 

3 

100.0 

. 

. 

mm 

mm 

3 

Principals, 

V.  Principals 

67-68 

- 

- 

2 

33.3 

4 

66.7 

- 

mm 

mm 

6 

5.  Jr.  Hi.  Teachers 

66-67 

6 

13.9 

12 

27.9 

19 

44.2 

5 

11.6 

l 

2.3 

43 

67-68 

2 

5.3 

6 

15.8 

26 

68.4 

4 

10.5 

- 

38 

6.  Jr.  High 

66-67 

1 

6.7 

9 

60.0 

4 

26.7 

. 

. 

1 

6.7 

15 

Counselors 

67-68 

- 

- 

2 

15.4 

10 

76.9 

i 

7.7 

- 

mm 

13 

TOTALS 

66-67 

12 

3.3 

116 

32.3 

168 

46.8 

53 

14.8 

10 

2.8 

359 

67-68 

3 

1.3 

59 

26.5 

130 

58.3 

27 

12.1 

4 

1.8 

223 

* 1966-67  figures  were  for  principals  only. 
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It  will  be  observed  from  Table  9 that  in  all  groups  of  respondents,  the 
percentage  of  those  indicating  "More  Service  Needed"  increased  over  the  1966- 
67  levels.  This  was  most  evident  at  the  junior  high  level.  The  previous  year, 
the  principals  were  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  less  service  was  needed. 

After  experiencing  a year  with  a 50  percent  reduction  in  psychological  services 
66.7/o  of  the  principals  and  vice— principals  felt  that  additional  services  were 
needed.  The  percentage  of  junior  high  teachers  who  felt  there  should  be  more 
services  increased  from  44.2  percent  to  68,4  percent;  while  76.9  percent  of  the 
counselors  favored  more  services  as  opposed  to  the  26,7  percent  who  favored  an 
increase  the  previous  year. 


SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

ESEA  augmentation  of  psychological  evaluation  services  at  both  the  elem- 
entary and  junior  high  target  area  schools  has  reduced  the  psychologist- 
student  ratio  to  a level  whereby  greater  numbers  of  disadvantaged  children 
having  social,  emotional,  and  educational  problems  have  served  than  was  pos- 
sible under  pre-ESEA  provisions  for  these  services. 

Principals,  teacher  assistants  for  reading  development,  teachers,  and 
counselors  at  both  elementary  and  junior  high  levels  indicated  quite  strongly 
that  the  service  provided  by  the  psychologists  was  of  considerable  help  to 
them  in  their  educational  endeavors  with  children.  The  same  groups  of  school 
personnel  reacting  to  the  adequacy  of  the  present  level  of  psychological  ser- 
vices generally  expressed  a desire  for  more  of  these  services.  This  was  par- 
ticularly significant  at  the  junior  high  level  where  the  previous  year,  a 
recommendation  was  made  for  less  services. 

In  view  of  the  results  of  this  study,  the  following  recommendations  are 
offered  for  consideration: 

1.  That  the  present  level  of  service  be  maintained  at  the  elemen- 
tary schools  with  the  possibility,  if  funds  are  available,  of 

an  additional  position  or  half-position  being  added  so  that  more 
psychologist  time  will  be  available  for  test  "interpretation  and 
conferences. 

2.  That  the  level  of  service  at  the  junior  high  schools  be  in- 
creased from  1.5  positions  to  2.0  positions,  if  funds  are 
available. 

3.  That  continued  effort  be  made  to  involve  the  psychologists  and 
other  supportive  service  personnel,  and  the  instructional  staff 
more  intimately  in  the  comprehensive  team  approach  to  overcom- 
ing the  learning  problems  of  disadvantaged  youngsters. 


William  B,  Weldy 

Teacher  on  Special  Assignment 

Research  Department 


EVALUATION  OF  LIBRARY  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  MEDIA  SERVICES 


INTRODUCTION 

xhe  expanded  library  services  at  both  the  ESEA  elementary  and  junior 
high  schools  were  continued  during  the  1967-68  school  year  as  part  of  the 
supportive  and  auxiliary  services  of  the  Oakland  Public  Schools'  ESEA  Program 
of  Compensatory  Education.  These  services  were  designed  to  supplement  the 
remedial  and  corrective  programs  of  reading  and  language  in  the  Target  Area 
elementary  and  junior  high  schools. 

The  major  emphasis  at  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels  was  placed 
upon  the  stimulation  of  increased  interest  in  reading  and  literature  and  the 
provision  of  additional  information,  guidance  and  assistance  to  students  and 
teachers  in  their  use  of  the  library. 


PROCEDURE 

Program  Description  - Elementary 

A total  of  eight  and  one  half  library  positions  were  funded  through  ESEA 
Title  I to  service  eleven  ESEA  elementary  schools.  As  a result,  six  elementary 
schools  received  the  services  of  a professional  librarian  five  days  per  week, 
one  school  three  days  per  week,  three  schjols  two  and  one  half  days  per  week’ 
and  one  school  two  days  per  week.  Prior  to  ESEA  Title  I funding,  all  libraries 
were  maintained  by  classroom  teachers  in  addition  to  their  regular  classroom 
duties.  . 

Library  activities  of  the  ESEA  elementary  librarians  varied  from  school  to 
school.  Generally  the  professional  librarians  provided  library  orientation 
instruction  and  information,  read  or  told  stories  to  students,  taught  library 
skills,  provided  assistance  to  teachers  in  the  development  of  high  interest 
materials,  maintained  library  displays  and  initiated  orders  for  library  books 
and  other  related  materials.  Additional  activities  consisted  of  special 
presentations  in  classrooms,  presentation  of  new  materials  at  faculty  meetings, 
conducting  or  supervising  book  clubs  and  related  activity  groups  after  school, 
as  well  as  being  available  for  consultation  with  teachers  on  curriculum  resource 
materials.  One  school  librarian,  in  addition  to  the  daily  circulation  of  books, 
initiated  a program  involving  the  curculation  of  small  items  of  AV  materials, 
mainly  projectors  and  filmstrips,  among  students  for  overnight  use. 

The  scheduling  of  class  visitations  to  the  libraries  by  the  professional 
librarians  also  varied  from  school  to  school.  Some  librarians  made  the 
■^krary  available  to  students  at  all  grade  levels  whenever  class  work  and  class** 
room  procedures  made  voluntary  utilization  of  the  library  feasible.  Other 
librarians  scheduled  class  visits  ii.  the  primary  grades,  but  maintained  an  un— 
scheduled  program  in  the  upper  grades,  while  still  other  librarians  scheduled 
class  visits  at  all  grade  levels.  In  addition,  some  libraries  were  made  avail- 
able to  students  before  and  after  school  for  book  circulation,  while  others 
provided  for  book  circulation  only  during  school  hours. 

All  but  two  of  the  ESEA  librarians,  one  full  time  and  one  half  time, 
received  the  services  of  one  ncn-professional  person  designated  as  a library 


aide.  These  aides  provided  from  one  half  to  three  hours  of  assistance  in  the 
libraries  each  day,  five  days  per  week. 

One  library  specialist,  with  the  title  of  Instructional  Media  Specialist 
(IMS),  was  located  in  the  central  Audio-Visual  Office,  and  worked  primarily 
with  elementary  schools.  The  duties  of  this  specialist  included  coordinating 
the  selections  of  audio-visual  materials  for  ESEA  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  cataloging  materials,  and  providing  consultant  service  in  the  use  of 
audio-visual  materials  in  all  ESEA  schools. 

Program  Description  - Junior  High  * 

As  a result  of  three  full-time  library  positions  being  made  available  at 
the  junior  high  school  level,  one  library  specialist,  designated  as  an  Instruc- 
tional Media  Specialist  (IMS) , was  added  to  the  existing  library  staff  at  each 
of  the  three  ESEA  junior  high  schools.  To  provide  for  more  comprehensive  and 
enriched  facilities  and  service,  a "media  center,"  consisting  of  additional 
visual  and  listening  materials  and  equipment,  was  developed  in  each  of  the  school 
libraries . 

The  Instructional  Media  Specialist,  working  in  conjunction  with  the  language 
department  and  the  library,  coordinated  all  library  materials  with  the  language 
development  program.  The  Instructional  Media  Specialist  was  also  responsible 
for  the  selection  and  maintenance  of  the  audio-visual  equipment  and  materials 
in  the  "media  center,"  as  well  as  being  available  for  emergency  problems  arising 
from  teacher  use  of  audio-visual  equipment.  In  addition,  the  Instructional  Media 
Specialist  provided  special  programs  and  presentations  to  classes,  supervised 
students  within  the  library,  selected  materials  relating  to  particular  curricu- 
lum needs  for  teachers  in  all  departments,  devised  and  developed  new  audio-visual 
aides  for  students  and  teachers,  and  previewed  new  audio-visual  materials  for 
the  "media  centers." 

Since  media  centers  were  located  within  or  adjacent  to  the  junior  high 
school  libraries,  many  of  the  activities  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
were  conducted  in  conjunction  with  junior  high  librarians.  The  degree  of 
correlated  activities  and  IMS -Librarian  interdependence  varied  between  the  ESEA 
junior  high  schools  but  was  still  apparent.  Also  the  scope  and  nature  of  IMS 
services  embraced  all  areas  and  departments  of  the  junior  high  curriculum  with 
the  major  emphasis  in  the  language  department. 

One  non-professional  person,  designated  as  a library  aide,  was  employed 
in  each  library  to  provide  assistance  to  library  personnel  three  hours  per  day, 
five  days  per  week. 

Evaluation  Instruments 


Library  Skills  Test:  A locally  developed  library  skills  test  was  adminis- 

tered to  all  fifth  grade  students  in  six  ESEA  elementary  schools  and  three 
non-ESEA  elementary  schools.  The  purpose  of  the  test  was  to  assess  student 
acquisition  of  library  skills  in  libraries  with  diversified  programs  and  pro- 
cedures of  library  skills  instruction.  The  nine  schools  had  both  varying  amounts 
of  weekly  service  and  assistance  from  a professional  librarian  and  dissimilar 
student  library  attendance  patterns. 

Three  of  the  six  ESEA  elementary  schools  received  the  services  of  a 
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professional  librarian  five  days  per  week,  while  the  other  three  received 
professional  service  and  assistance  two  and  one  half  days  per  week.  The*  three 
non-ESEA  elementary  schools  received  no  assistance  or  service  from  a profession- 
al librarian. 

Staff  Questionnaires:  Staff  questionnaires  relating  to  the  activities  and 

services  of  the  various  components  of  the  ESEA  project  were  distributed  in  April, 
1968  to  staff  members  in  each  of  the  eleven  ESEA  and  ESEA-SB  28  elementary 
schools,  and  in  each  of  the  three  ESEA  junior  high  schools.  These  questionnaires 
provided  administrative  and  instructional  staff  members  an  opportunity  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  various  ESEA  services  offered. 

For  purposes  of  analysis,  elementary  school  questionnaires  were  grouped 
into  the  categories  of:  (1)  Principals  and  Vice  Principals,  (2)  Teacher 

Assistants  in  Reading  Development,  (3)  Teachers  of  Grades  1 through  6,  and  (4)  Kin- 
dergarten Teachers.  Junior  high  school  questionnaires  were  grouped  into  the 
categories  of:  (1)  Junior  High  Principals  and  Vice  Principals  and  (2)  Teachers 

of  Grades  7 through  9. 

Sections  of  each  questionnaire  related  to  the  services  of  the  school 
librarian  ha  been  extracted  for  use  in  determining  the  effectiveness  of  library 
services. 

Copies  of  the  elementary  and  junior  high  questionnaires  with  frequency 
totals  and  percentages  are  included  in  Appendix  I. 

Library  Circulation  Records 

Six  ESEA  elementary  school  librarians  recorded  the  daily  circulation  of 
library  books  for  one  week  each  of  s.ix  months  of  the  3967-68  school  year.  Three 
non-ESEA  elementary  school  teacher  librarians  recorded  identical  data  for  the 
same  period  of  time. 

Three  of  the  six  ESEA  elementary  schools  recording  data  received  the  services 
of  a professional  librarian  five  days  per  week,  while  the  other  three  received 
services  of  a professional  librarian  two  and  one  half  days  per  week.  The  three 
non-ESEA  elementary  school  libraries  received  no  assistance  or  service  from  a 
professional  librarian. 

Three  ESEA  junior  high  school  libraries  and  three  non-ESEA  junior  high 
school  libraries  recorded  similar  circulation  data  and  for  the  same  period  of 
time  as  the  elementary  schools.  The  three  ESEA  junior  high  schools  had  the 
added  presence  of  an  IMS  in  each  library  in  addition  to  the  regular  library  staff. 

A copy  of  the  Library  Circulation  form  is  included  in  Appendix  II-A-6. 
Contacts.  Services  and  Use  of  Materials  Report 

Librarians  and  Instructional  Media  Specialists  in  the  three  ESEA  junior 
high  schools  maintained  records  relating  to:  (1)  the  number  of  daily  student 
and  teacher  contacts,  (2)  activities  involving  services  to  students  and  teachers, 
and  (3)  student  and  teacher  utilization  of  materials  and  equipment  from  the 
"media  center."  These  data  were  recorded  for  one  week  each  of  six  months  of 
the.  1967-68  school  year. 
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A copy  of  the  Contacts,  Services  and  Use  of  Materials  Form  is  included  in 
Appendix  II-A-8. 

Procedures  for  Analysis  of  Data 

Library  Skills  Test:  Scores  of  students  taking  the  Library  Skills  Test 

were  divided  into  three  groupings : 

1.  Scores  of  students  in  schools  with  no  professional  librarian  assigned 
to  the  library 

2.  Scores  of  students  in  schools  with  a professional  librarian  assigned 

to  the  library  two  and  one  half  days  per  week 

3 Scores  of  students  in  schools  with  a professional  librarian  assigned 

five  days  per  week 

Averages  were  then  computed  for  each  of  the  grours  under  study.  It  was 
hypothesized  that  significant  differences  would  be  found  in  the  performance  of 
the  three  groups  and  that  these  differences  would  reflect  the  differing  levels 
of  librarian  service.  An  analysis  of  covariance  procedure  was  used  to  assess 
the  significance  of  any  differences.  Since  intergxoup  differences  in  performance 
on  the  Library  Skills  Test  may  have  been  a function  of  differences  in  reading 
ability,  STEP  Reading  Test  scores  were  used  as  a covariate  control  to  make 
adjustments  in  the  observed  Library  Skills  Test  score  averages  of  the  three 
groups.  Statistical  analyses  were  then  performed  on  adjusted  group  mean  scores. 

The  results  of  this  analysis  appear  in  the  FINDINGS. 

Library  Circulation  Records : Circulation  data  for  the  elementary  schools 

was  divided  into  three  categories:  (1)  ESEA  schools  with  a professional 

librarian  assigned  five  days  per  week,  (2)  ESEA  schools  with  a professional 
librarian  assigned  two  and  one  half  days  per  week  and  (3)  non-ESEA  schools  with 
no  professional  librarian  assigned. 


Circulation  data  for  the  junior  high  schools  was  divided  into  two 
categories:  (1)  ESEA  junior  high  schools  with  a professional  librarian  plus  an 

Instructional  Media  Specialist  and  (2)  non-ESEA  junior  high  schools  with  a 
professional  librarian,  but  no  Instructional  Media  Specialist. 


Daily  circulation  figures  for  both  elementary  and  junior  high  schools  were 
averaged  for  the  the  six-month  period  and  an  estimated  average  circulation  of 

books  per  child  based  upon  the  total  enrollment  at  each  school  site  appears  in 
the  FINDINGS. 

Contacts . Services . and  Use  of  Materials : Because  of  the  correlated  nature 

of  their  activities  with  students  and  teachers,  all  data  recorded  by  the  IMS 
and  the  librarian  relating  to  professional  contacts,  service  and  materials  were 
ana.*Tzed  as  a combined  total. 

Professional  contacts  were  analyzed  according  to  their  type  and  number 
while  services  and  materials  were  analyzed  as  to  type  and  frequency. 

Total  numbers  and  percentages  of  professional  contacts  and  total  frequen- 
cies of  services  and  materials  appear  in  the  FINDINGS. 
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Staff  Questionnaires:  Responses  to  five  items  pertaining  to  services  of 

the  professional  librarian  assigned  to  each  ESEA  elementary  school  and  the 
Instructional  Media  Specialist  assigned  to  each  ESEA  junior  high  school  were 
tallied  from  elementary  and  junior  high  questionnaires.  Responses  to  each  item 
were  analyzed  according  to  the  four  rating  categories  of:  No  Help,  Little  Help, 

Some  Help,  or  Much  Help.  All  responses  were  totaled  and  such  totals  with  their 
percentages  appear  in  the  FINDINGS. 

Responses  to  one  item  pertaining  to  the  adequacy  of  the  level  of  librarian 
or  IMS  services  were  tallied  from  each  elementary  and  junior  high  questionnaire. 
Responses  in  each  category  were  analyzed  according  to  the  three  rating  categories 
Less  Service  Needed,  Present  Services  Adequate,  or  More  Services  Needed.  All 
responses  were  totaled  and  such  totals  with  their  percentages  appear  in  the 
FINDINGS . 
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Library  Skills  Test:  A total  of  465  fifth  grade  students  were  administered 

the  locally  developed  Library  Skills  Test  in  the  spring  of  the  1967-68  school 
year.  These  students  were  "equated”  statistically  on  a reading  test  administer- 
ed earlier  in  the  fall  of  the  1967-68  school  year.  The  465  students  were  then 
divided  into  the  three  groupings  based  upon  their  contact  with  a professional 
librarian. 

Table  1 presents  the  mean  values,  standard  deviations,  intergroup  rank  of 
the  adjusted  mean  value,  F value  and  P (probability)  value  for  total- 
distribution  covariance  analysis  of  Library  Skills  Test  scores. 

TABLE  1 

Adjusted  and  Unadjusted  Means,  Standard  Deviations,  F Ratio  and  P Value 
from  Covariance  Analysis  of  Total  Distributions  of 
Library  Skills  Scores  at  Grade  5 


Group 

STEP  Reading  10/67 
Converted  Scores 

Library  Skills  5/68 
Raw  Scores 

Mean 

/Actual) 

Stand.  Devia. 
/Actual) 

Mean 

/Actual) 

Stand. Devia. 
/Actual) 

Mean 

(Adiusted) 

No 

Professional 

Librarian 

241.1 

13.5 

34.1 

8. 6 

33.8  (3) 

Half-Time 

Professional 

Librarian 

239.7 

14.0 

37.9 

10.1 

38.2  (1) 

Full-Time 

Professional 

Librarian 

240.1 

9.8 

33.9 

10.6 

34.0  (2) 

F = 753.28  = 11.49  p <.01 
65.54 
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The  rankings  would  indicate  that  the  library  skills  scores  were  roughly 
the  same  between  students  attending  libraries  with  a full  librarian  and  those 
with  no  librarian,  while  those  with. half-time  librarians  scored  markedly 
higher  when  tested  upon  their  knowledge  of  library  skills . 

Caution  should  be  used,  however,  in  the  interpretation  of  these  results 
because: 

1*  No  established  or  concentrated  program  of  library  skills  instruc- 
tion was  carried  on  within  the  libraries. 

2.  No  standardized  patterns  of  class  attendance  were  maintained 
within  each  grouping. 

3.  No  control  was  made  of  the  amount  of  teacher  instruction  in  the 
area  of  library  skills  instruction  to  each  group. 

4.  It  was  not  possible  to  randomly  assign  groups  to  this  program 
element  under  study,  one  of  the  primary  assumptions  of  covariance 
analysis. 

5.  These  results  are  based  upon  onty  a one-year  study. 

Circulation  Records;  Table  2 indicates  the  daily  circulation  of  library 
books  in  three  ESEA  elementary  schools  with  professional  librarians  assigned 
five  days  per  week,  three  ESEA  schools  with  professional  librarians  assigned 
two  and  one  half  days  per  week,  and  three  non-ESEA  schools  with  no  professional 
librarians  assigned. 

TABLE  2 

Daily  library  Book  Circulation  Rates  of  Six  ESEA  and  Three  Non-ESEA  Elemen- 
tary Schools  for  One  Week  Each  of  a Six  Months*  Sampling  Period 


Elementary 

Schools 

< . 

Library  Book  Circulation 

Total  Number 
of  Books 
Circulated 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

i (3  ESEA  Schools) 
Librarian  5 
Days  Per  Week 

2,347 

1,936 

2,495 

2,247 

1,896 

2,289 

13,210 

(3  ESEA  Schools) 
Librarian  2% 
Days  Per  Week 

1,553 

1,496 

1,567 

1,874 

1,844 

2,560 

10,894 

(3  Non-ESEA  Schools) 
Librarian  No 
li  Days  Per  Week 

1,035 

1,099 

1,181 

1,084 

1,130 

1,014 

6,543 

During  the  six  months  sampling  period  the  total  circulation  tendencies 
in  Table  2 reflect  a greater  rate  of  circulation  of  library  books  in  ESEA 
schools  assigned  a professional  librarian  five  days  per  week  than  in  those 
ESEA  schools  with  librarians  assigned  two  and  one  half  days  per  week  or  non- 
ESEA  schools  with  no  librarians  assigned.  However,  both  ESEA  school  group- 
ings indicate  a higher  circulation  rate  than  the  non-ESEA  schools  during  the 
sampling  period. 

Using  a simple  formula  of  books  divided  by  total  enrollment.  Table  3 
indicates  the  approximate  average  number  of  books  per  child,  assuming  that 
the  circulation  of  books  was  dispersed  among  the  total  school  population. 
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TABLE  3 


Average  Number  of  Books  Per  Child  for 
from  Circulation  Rates  Divided  by 


a Sampling  of  Six  Months  Derived 
the  Total  School  Enrollment 


Elementary  School 

School  Enrollment 

Circulation  Rate 

Average  Number 
of  Books  Per  Child 

(3  Schools) 
Librarian  Assigned 
5 Days  Per  Week 

2,326 

13,210 

5.68 

(3  Schools) 
Librarian  Assigned 
2%  Days  Per  Week 

1,482 

10,894 

7.35 

(3  Schools) 
Librarian  Assigned 
No  Days  Per  Week 

1,822 

6,543 

3.59 

Table  3 indicates  that  greater  average  circulation  figures  per  child 
were  noticeable  in  ESEA  schools.  The  highest  average  number  of  books  per 
child  was  reflected  in  ESEA  schools  with  a professional  librarian  assigned  two 
and  one  half  days  per  week.  These  three  ESEA  schools  also  had  the  lowest  total 
enrollment  figures  of  the  three  groupings. 

Table  4 indicates  the  daily  circulation  of  library  books  in  the  ESEA  junior 
high  schools  with  instructional  media  specialists  assigned  and  three  non-ESEA 
junior  high  schools  with  no  IMS  assigned. 


TABLE  4 

Daily  Library  Book  Circulation  Rates  of  Three  ESEA  and  Three  Non-ESEA  Junior 
High  Schools  During  a Six-Month  Sampling  Period 


Junior  High 

Libra 

try  Book  Circulation 

Total  Number 
of  Books 
Circulated 

Schools 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

(3  Schools) 
ESEA 

1,453 

1,365 

2,822 

2,714 

2,076 

1,736 

12,166 

(3  Schools) 
Non-ESEA 

948 

714 

861 

684 

400 

439 

4,046 

Table  4 reflects  the  total  circulation  tendencies  in  the  three  ESEA 
junior  high  schools  to  be  relatively  higher  than  in  the  three  non-ESEA  junior 
high  schools. 

Table  5 indicates  the  approximate  average  number  of  books  circulated  per 
student,  utilizing  the  same  simple  formula  of  total  circulation  divided  by  the 
total  enrollment  and  with  the  assumption  that  the  circulation  was  dispersed 
among  the  total  student  body. 
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TABLE  5 


Average  Number  of  Books  Per  Student  During  a Six  Months'  Sampling  Period 
Derived  from  Circulation  Rates  Divided  by  Total  School  Enrollment 


Junior  High  Schools 

School 

Enrollment 

Circulation 

Rate 

Average  Number  of 
Books  Per  Student 

(3  Schools) 
ESEA 

2,673 

12  ? 166 

4.55 

(3  Schools) 
Non-ESEA 

2,545 

4,046 

1.59 

Examination  of  Table  5 reveals  that  the  highest  average  number  of  library 
books  per  student  were  circulated  among  students  in  the  three  ESEA  junior 
high  schools  based  upon  results  of  the  simple  formula  used. 

It  should  be  noted  that  circulation  figures  in  both  Tables  2 and  4 are  not 
exact  figures,  but  close  approximations  kep:  by  librarians  at  each  ESEA  elemen- 
tary and  junior  high  school  site.  Maintaining  exact  records  by  librarians 
was  not  feasible  without  detracting  from  the  major  objective  of  service  to 
students  and  teachers. 

Contacts.  Services,  and  Use  of  Materials 

For  one  week  each  of  a six-month  period  three  ESEA  junior  high  school  IMS 
and  librarians  maintained  records  of  (1)  professional  contacts  and  services 
resulting  from  the  augmented  library  program  and  (2)  the  use  of  materials 
and  equipment  from  the  "media  center.” 

Table  6 reflects  the  total  number  and  time  of  professional  IMS  and 
librarian  contacts  with  students  and  teachers  during  the  six- week  sampling 
period . 


TABLE  6 

Total  Number  and  Time  of  Student  and  Teacher  Contacts  by  IMS  and  Librar- 
ians in  Three  ESEA  Junior  High  Schools  During 
a Six-Week  Sampling  Period 


Contacts 

Before 

School 

During 

School 

After 

School 

Total 

CD 

4J 

IMS 

1,257 

i 6,571 

3,242 

11,070 

d 

0) 

11.4% 

59.4% 

29.3% 

d 

Librar ian 

2,346 

8,001 

299 

10,646 

■M 

— r n 

22.0% 

75.2% 

2.8% 

CD 

u 

IMS 

178 

667 

156 

1,001 

0) 

rd 

17.8% 

66.6% 

15.6% 

o 

d 

0) 

FH 

Librarian 

257 

426 

131 

696 

36.9% 

61.2% 

.9% 

Total 

4,038 

15,665 

3,710 

23,413 

17.2% 

66.9% 

15.8% 
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Table  7 reflects  the  total  number  of  student  and  teacher  contacts  by 
class  or  department  during  the  six-week  sampling  period. 

Tables  6 and  7,  though  totally  descriptive,  reflect  the  latitude  of  the 
areas  of  contact  and  the  periods  of  the  school  day  contact  was  made  with 
school  personnel.  From  the  tables,  it  will  be  observed  that  a substantial 
number  of  contacts  were  made  before  and  after  school  and  that  contacts  embraced 
all  curriculum  areas,  although  the  greatest  emphasis  was  in  the  area  of  Language, 
if  students  in  the  "Unknown"  category  are  discounted. 

Table  8 indicates  the  total  number  of  specific  services  and  the  period 
of  the  school  day  such  services  were  provided  by  the  three  ESEA  junior  high 
IMS  and  school  librarians  during  a six-week  sampling  period. 

Table  8 reveals  "requests  for  materials"  and  '*  provision  of  materials" 
as  the  two  services  provided  the  greatest  number  of  times  by  the  three  ESEA, 

IMS  and  the  librarians  during  the  six  week  sampling  period.  "Supervision" 
ranked  third  after  these  two  as  the  service  most  frequently  provided. 

Tables  9 and  10  present  data  related  to  the  time  and  frequency  with  which 
items  of  equipment  and  materials  in  the  three  ESEA  "media  centers"  were 
used  or  requested  for  use  during  the  six-week  sampling  period. 
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* Other  includes  preparing  orders  for  A-V  equipment  and  materials  and  making  inventories. 
**  A-V  Presentation  figures  in  these  boxes  denote  assistance  to  either  member  by  the  other 
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TABLE  10 


Type,  Frequency  and  Time  of  Use  or  Requests  for  Use  of  Items  of  AV  Material 
from  Three  ESEA  Junior  High  School  Media  Centers  During  a 

Six-Week  Sampling  Period 


Period  of 
School  Day 

Audio-Visual  Materials 

Total 

Movie 

Film 

Micro 

film 

Film- 

strip 

Tape 

Rec- 

ords 

Slides 

Pic- 

tures 

Maps 

Exten- 

sion 

Cords 

Before  School 

58 

16 

78 

56 

47 

2 

- 

- 

- 

257 

During  School 

142 

18 

178 

109 

. 80 

22 

8 

2 

4 

563 

After  School 

21 

9 

100 

58 

43 

- 

1 

- 

1 

233 

Total 

221 

43 

356 

223 

170 

24 

9 

2 

5 

1053 

It  will  be  observed  from  Tables  9 and  10  that  substantial  numbers  of 
requests  for  the  use  of  AV  equipment  and  materials  were  recorded  for  both  before 
and  after  school  hours,  in  addition  to  regular  school  time. 

Staff  Questionnaires 

Fourteen  ESEA  elementary  principals  and  vice  principals  (89.5%)  responded 
to  five  items  in  the  Staff  Questionnaires  pertaining  to  services  of  the  pro- 
fessional librarian.  Table  11  reflects  their  evaluation  of  these  services. 
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TABLE  11 


Responses  and  Percentages  of  ESEA  Elementary  Principals  and  Vice 
Principals  Evaluating  Services  of  Librarian 

(N  = 14) 


Service 

Degree  o: 

f Helpfuln< 

BSS 

N 

0 

Lit 

tie 

Si 

Dme 

Mi 

ich 

Doi 

Kn< 

i't ; 
pw 

No 

tesoonse 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Increasing  student 
use  of  the  library 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

100.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Increasing  the 
availability  of 
the  library  for 
ind ividua 1 , group 
and  class  use 

- 

- 

1 

7.0 

1 

7.0 

12 

85.7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Providing  library 
assistance  to  stu- 
dents with  special 
interests  and 
needs 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

21.4 

11 

78.6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Developing  student 
library  skills  ap- 
propriate for  scope 
of  student  abili- 
ties at  particular 
grade  levels 

- 

- 

1 

7.0 

2 

14.3 

11 

78.6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Providing  library 
resource  informa- 
tion and/or  materi- 
als to  supplement 
particular  curricu- 
lum areas 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

7.0 

13 

92.9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Responses  in  Table  11  indicate  approximately  79%  of  all  ESEA  elementary 
principals  and  vice  principals  felt  that  the  services  were  of  "much"  help. 
Only  one  respondent  felt  that  two  of  the  services  were  of  little  help. 

Fifteen  Teacher  Assistants  in  Reading  Development  (100%)  responded  to  the 
five  items  in  the  Staff  Questionnaires  pertaining  to  services  of  the  pro- 
fessional librarian.  Table  12  reflects  their  evaluation  of  these  services. 
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TABLE  12 


Responses  and  Percentages  of  ESEA  TAEDS  Evaluating 
Services  of  the  Librarian 
<N  = 15) 


Service 

Degree  of  Helpfulness 

No 

Little 

Some 

Much 

Don't 

Know 

No 

Response 

N 

% 

N 

o/ 

/o 

N 1 

7 

N % 

N 

% 

N 

OJ 

Increasing  student 
use  of  the  library 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

26.7 

11 

73.3 

- 

- 

- 

Increasing  the 
availability  of 
the  library  for 
individua 1 , group 
and  class  use 

i 

- 

1 

6.7 

1 

6.7 

13 

86.7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Providing  library 
assistance  to  stu- 
dents with  special 
interests  and 
needs 

- 

- 

1 

6.7 

5 

33.3 

9 

60.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Developing  student 
library  skills  ap- 
propriate for  scope 
of  student  abili- 
ties at  particular 
grade  levels 

1 

6.7 

1 

6.7 

5 

33.3 

8 

53.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Providing  library 
resource  informa- 
tion and/or  materi- 
als to  supplement 
particular  curricu- 
lum areas 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

33.3 

10 

66.7 

- 

- 

| 

# 

1 

Responses  in  Table  12  indicate  that  approximately  87%  of  the  ESEA  TARD's 
felt  that  all  services  were  of  ’'some"  or  •'much”  help.  Two  services,  "increasing 
student  use  of  the  library"  and  "providing  library  resource  information," 
were  indicated  to  be  of  the  greatest  nelp. 

One  hundred  ninety- two  ESEA  elementary  teachers  (70.3%)  in  grades  one  to 
six  responded  to  the  five  items  in  Staff  Questionnaires  pertaining  to  services 
of  the  professional  librarian.  Table  13  reflects  their  evaluation  of  these 
services . 


TABLE  13 


Responses  and  Percentages  of  ESEA  Elementary  Teachers  Grades 
1-6,  Evaluating  Servicer  of  Librarian 

(N  = 192) 


Service 

Degree  of  Helpfulness 

No 

Little 

Some 

Much 

Do 

Kn 

n’t 

pw 

No 

Response 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Increasing  student 
use  of  the  library 

2 

1.0 

8 

4.2 

47 

24.4 

131 

68.2 

2 

1.0 

r\ 

z. 

1.0 

Increasing  the 
availability  of 
the  library  for 
individual,  group 
and  class  use 

4 

2.1 

9 

4.7 

38 

19.8 

138 

71.9 

1 

0.5 

2 

1.0 

Iroviding  library 
assistance  to  stu- 
dents with  special 
interests  and 
needs 

10 

5.2 

7 

3.7 

47 

24.4 

115 

59.9 

11 

5.7 

2 

1.0 

Developing  student 
library  skills  ap- 
propriate for  scope 
of  student  abili- 
ties at  particular 
grade  levels 

10 

5.2 

24 

12.5 

55 

29.0 

93 

48.0 

7 

3.7 

3 

1.6 

Providing  library 
resource  informa- 
tion and/or  materi- 
als to  supplement 
particular  curricu- 
lum areas 

8 

4.2 

5 

2.6 

30 

15.7 

145 

75.6 

2 

1.0 

2 

1.0 

Responses  in  Taole  13  indicate  approximately  77%  or  more  of  these 
teachers  felt  all  the  services  to  be  of  "some”  or  "much”  help.  Services 
relating  to  increasing  student  use  of  the  library,  increasing  the  availability 
of  the  library  for  use  and  providing  library  resource  information  were  indica- 
ted to  be  of  greatest  assistance.  Although  77%  of  the  teachers  indicated 
service  in  the  area  of  developing  student  library  services  to  be  of  "some"  or 
"much"  help,  approximately  18%  felt  that  service  in  this  area  was  of  "little" 
or  "no"  help. 

Twenty-seven  Kindergarten  Teachers  (96.4%)  responded  to  the  five  items 
pertaining  to  services  of  the  professional  librarian.  Table  14  reflects  their 
evaluation  of  these  services. 
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TABLE  14 


Responses  and  Percentages  of  ESEA  Kindergarten  Teachers 
Evaluating  Services  of  the  Librarian 
(N  = 27) 


Service 

Degree  of  Helpfulness 

l 

Jo 

Little 

Some 

Much 

Don't  j 
Know 

, No 
Response 

N 

% 

N % 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

• % 

Increasing  student 
use  of  the  library 

1 

3.7 

4 

14.8 

4 

14.8 

17 

63.0 

1 

3.7 

«■ 

- 

Increasing  the 
availability  of 
the  library  for 
individual,  group 
and  class  use 

2 

7.4 

1 

3.7 

5 

18.6 

18 

66.7 

1 

3.7 

- 

- 

Providing  library 
assistance  to  stu- 
dents with  special 
interests  and 
needs 

5 

18.6 

3 

11.1 

5 

18.6 

10 

37.0 

2 

7.4 

2 

7.4 

Developing  student 
library  skills  ap- 
propriate for  _:cope 
of  student  abili- 
ties at  particular 
grade  levels 

4 

14.8 

5 

18.6 

5 

18.6 

10 

37.0 

2 

7.4 

1 

3.7 

Providing  library 
resource  informa- 
tion and/or  materi- 
als to  supplement 
particular  curricu- 
lum areas 

- 

«■ 

2 

7.4 

i 

4 

1 

14.8 

21 

77.7 

- 

- 

- 

Examination  of  the  data  in  Table  14  indicates  that  kindergarten  teachers 
also  felt  that  services  in  the  areas  of  providing  library  resource  information 
and  increasing  the  availability  of  the  library  for  group  and  class  use  were 
most  helpful.  Approximately  93%  and  857>  respectively  indicated  these  services 
to  be  of  "some"  or  "much”  value.  Developing  library  skills  again  ranked  lowest 
with  approximately  35%  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  indicating  "little”  or  "no" 
help  in  these  areas. 

Six  ESEA  junior  high  school  administrators  (75%)  responded  to  five  items 
pertaining  to  services  of  the  junior  high  school  Instructional  Media  Specialist. 
Table  15  reflects  their  evaluations  of  these  services. 
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TABLE  15 


Responses  and  Percentages  of  ESEA  Junior  High  School  Administrators 

Evaluating  Services  of  IMS 

(N  = 6) 


Degree  of  Helpfulness 

Service 

No 

Lil 

ttle 

Sc 

)me 

Mt 

ich 

D 

ij 

ion' t. 
Inow 

Nc  B 

SpOl] 

Le- 

Lse 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

7, 

• Coordi:  ating 
materials  with  the 
language  and  read- 
ing programs 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

16.7 

5 

83.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Fostering  the 
development  of  in- 
novative instruc- 
tional aids  for  use 
in  the  classroom 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

33.3 

4 

66.7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Coordinating 
and  supervising 
special  audio- 
visual presenta- 
tions 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

16.7 

5 

83.3 

- 

- 

- 

\ 

Securing  new 
materials  which 
illustrate  the 
many  contributions 
of  minority  groups 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

33.3 

4 

66.7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Expanding  the 
library  program  in 
terms  of  avail- 
ability for  use 

- 

- 

- 

1 

16.7 

5 

83.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Table  15  indicates  that  each  of  the  junior  high  administrators  felt  that 
services  in  these  five  areas  of  service  were  of  ‘'some"  or  ‘•much*1  help. 

Thirty-five  ESEA  junior  high  Language  Development  Team  teachers  (94.67.) 
responded  to  five  items  pertaining  to  services  of  the  junior  high  school 
Instructional  Media  Specialist.  Table  16  reflects  their  evaluation  of  these 
services . 


TABLE  16 


Responses  and  Percentages  of  ESEA  Language  Development  Team 
Teachers  Evaluating  Services  of  the  IMS 

(N  = 38) 


Service 

Degree  of  Helpfulness 

No 

Hein 

Little 

HelD 

Some 

Hein' 

Much 

Hein 

D< 

Ki 

on't 

now 

No  ] 
spoi 

Re- 

nse 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Coordinating 
materials  with  the 
language  and  read- 
ing programs 

1 

2.6 

2 

5.3 

13 

34.2 

20 

52.6 

2 

5.3 

mm 

mm 

Fostering  the 
development  of  in- 
novative instruc- 
tional aides  for 
use  in  the  class- 
room 

2 

5.3 

3 

7.9 

8 

21.1 

24 

63.2 

1 

2.6  ' 

mm 

- 

Coordinating  and 
supervising  spec- 
ial audio-visual 
presentations 

2 

5.3 

1 

2.6 

4 

10.6 

29 

76.3 

2 

5.3 

mm 

- 

Securing  new 
materials  which 
illustrate  the 
many  contributions 
of  minority  groups 

2 

5.3 

3 

7.9 

8 

21.1 

24 

63.2 

1 

2.6 

u 

- 

Expanding  the 
library  program  in 
terms  of  avail- 
ability for  use 

1 

2.6 

2 

5.3 

6 

15.8 

28 

73.7 

1 

2.6 

- 

It  will  be  observed  in  Table  16  that  approximately  84%  of  the  Language 
Development  Team  members  felt  that  all  five  services  were  of  ’’some"  or  much" 
help.  Approximately  76%  of  these  teachers  indicated  service  of  the  IMS  in 
coordinating  and  supervising  special  audio-visual  presentations  was  of  much 
value. 

ESEA  elementary  and  junior  high  school  staff  members  were  also  asked  to 
respond  to  one  item  pertaining  to  the  level  of  services: 

”In  reviewing  the  various  Compensatory  Services  ^vided  in  your 
school,  indicate  your  opinion  of  the  adequacy  of  the  present  level 
of  services  pf ” 


Elementary  staff  members  responded  to  this  item  in  terms  of  the  profes- 
sional librarian,  while  junior  high  staff  members  responded  in  terms  of  the 
instructional  media  specialist.  Table  17  presents  the  responses  of  both  ESEA 
elementary  and  junior  high  school  staff  members  to  this  item  pertaining  to 
adequacy  of  services. 


TABLE  17 

Responses  and  Percentages  of  ESEA  Elementary  and  Junior  High  Staff  Members 
to  Adequacy  of  Library  Services  Resulting  From  the 
Elementary  Librarian  or  the  Junior  High  IMS 


School  Staff 
Members 

Less 

Services 

Needed 

Present 

Services 

Adequate 

More 

Services 

Needed 

No 

Opinion 

No 

Response 

N | % 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

< 

w 

CO 

w 

9 

1 

Principal  and 
Vice  Principal 
N = 13 

- 

- 

10 

76.9 

3 

23.1 

- 

- 

- 

TARD's 

N = 10 

- 

- 

3 

30.0 

6 

60.0 

- 

- 

i 

10.0 

Grades  1-6* 
| N = 143 

- 

- 

96 

67.1 

43 

30.1 

2 

1.4 

2 

1.4 

Kindergarten 
N = 23 

- 

- 

18 

78.3 

5 

21.7 

- 

t — 

- 

TOTAL 

N = 189 

- 

- 

127 

67.2 

57 

30.2 

2 

1.1 

3 

1.6 

JUNIOR  HIGH  ESEA  1 

Principal  and 
Vice  Principal 
N = 6 

- 

- 

4 

66.7 

1 

16.7 

1 

16.7 

- 

- 

Counselors 
N = 13 

1 

7.7 

4 

30.8 

6 

46.2 

* 2 

15.4 

1 

— 1 

i 

1 - 

i 

Grades  7-9 
N = 38 

1 

2.6 

23 

60.6 

14 

36.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

TOTAL 

N = 57 

2 

3.5 

31 

54.4 

21 

36.9 

3 

5.3 

- 

- 

TOTAL 

N = 246 

2 

.8 

158 

64.2 

78 

31.7 

5 

2.0 

3 

1.2 

*One  ESEA  principal,  five  TARD's,  49  teachers  grades  1-6  and  four  kinder- 
garten teachers  were  not  asked  to  evaluate  this  item  of  service. 

Approximately  67%  of  the  elementary  staff  members  and  54%  of  the  junior 
high  staff  members  responding  to  this  item  indicated  the  present  level  of 
services  to  be  adequate,  while  approximately  30%,  elementary  and  37%  junior 
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high  felt  that  more  services  were  needed.  Overall,  approximately  64%  of  the 
total  of  elementary  and  junior  high  teachers  indicated  present  services  were 
adequate  while  approximately  32%  felt  a need  for  more  services. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  analysis  of  data  in  this  report  tends  to  indicate  that  elementary 
librarians  and  junior  high  instructional  media  specialist,  as  auxiliary  per- 
sonnel supplementing  the  remedial  reading  and  language  programs,  are  making 
significant  contributions  in  terms  of. assistance  and  service  to  students  and 
teachers , 

Samplings  of  both  ESEA  and  non-ESEA  elementary  and  junior  high  school 
library  book  circulation,  rates  reflect  both  higher  overall  circulation  of  li- 
brary books  as  well  as  average  circulation  of  library  books  per  child  in  ESEA 
schools.  Of  circulation  rates  sampled  in  the  two  groups  of  ESEA  schools,  one 
group  with  full  time  librarians  assigned  and  one  with  part  time  librarians  as- 
signed, the  ESEA  schools  with  part  time  librarians  assigned  reflected  the  high- 
est overall  and  average  circulation  rates.  Since  this  group  of  schools  also 
had  the  lowest  school  enrollment  figures,  this  characteristic  may  have  been  a 
contributory  factor  to  differences  ^circulation.  It  may  be  that  the  lower 
enrollment  figures  may  have  had  a direct  effect  upon  the  amount  of  individual- 
ized student  assistance  provided  even  though  the  librarian  was  only  assigned 
on  a part-time  basis. 

Results  of  a library  skills  test  given  to-  the  two  sample  groups  of  ESEA 
students  and  the  one  sample  group  of  non-ESEA  students  indicate  the  greatest 
familiarity  with  library  skills  to  be  among  the  two  groups  of  ESEA  students, 
although  scores  of  one  group  of  ESEA  students  were  only  slightly  higher  than 
those  of  the  non-ESEA  students.  Of  the  two  groups  of  ESEA  students  taking  the 
library  skills  test,  students  attending  the  schools  with  a part-time  librarian 
scored  significantly  higher  than  students  attending  the  schools  with  full-time 
librarians.  All  analyses  relating  to  library  skills  should  be  interpreted  with 
caution  since  data  analyzed  was  on  the  basis  of  a one-year  study  with  no  stan- 
dard concentrated  program  of  library  skills  instruction  apparent  in  any  of  the 
sample  schools.  Further  research  in  this  area  would  appear  advisable. 

Analysis  of  junior  high  data  indicated  the  latitude  and  depth  of  IMS  and 
librarian  service  to  junior  high  students  and  teachers.  The  positive  impact 
of  the  ESEA  ’’media  centers"  on  the  total  school  program  was  also  revealed,  if 
the  frequency  with  which  AV  equipment  and  materials  were  utilized  during  the 
sample  period. is  typical  of  the  remainder  of  the  school  year. 

Responses  to  ESEA  staff  questionnaires  also  reflected  a strong  positive 
reaction  to  the  services  of  both  the  ESEA  librarian  at  the  elementary  level 
and  the  ESEA  instructional  media  specialist  at  the  junior  high  level.  The 
majority  of  teachers  and  administrators  felt  that  services  of  the  librarian 
and  IMS  were  of  some  or  much  value.  Approximately  two- thirds  of  the  combined 
totals  of  all  staff  members  at  the  elementary  and  junior  high  levels  felt  that 
the  level  of  services  they  had  received  in  relation  to  these  two  individuals 
was  adequate. 


Felix  M,  McCrory 

Teacher  on  Special  Assignment 

Research  Department 
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EVALUATION  OF  NURSING  SERVICES 


INTRODUCTION 


During  the  1967-68  school  year,  the  augmented  nursing  services  at  both 
the  ESEA  elementary  and  secondary  schools  continued  as  one  element  of  the 
supportive  and  auxiliary  services  of  Oakland’s  ESEA  Compensatory  Program. 

The  objectives  of  the  1967-68  expanded  services  were  to; 

a.  Provide  expanded  general  health  services 

b.  Furnish  appropriate  opthalmological  services 

c.  Continue  audiometric  screening  activities 

d.  Continue  student  and  parent  health  education 
programs 

The  implementation  of  programs  of  increased  parent  involvment  and  health 
education,  and  the  continued  intensification  of  programs  of  visual  and  audi- 
tory screening  and  follow-up  were  intended  to  place  emphasis  on  preventive 
health  measures  and  provide  parents  with  an  awareness  of  health  service  re- 
sources within  the  community. 


PROCEDURE 


Program  Description 

Eleven  elementary  schools  were  involved  in  the  total  ESEA  Program  of 
Compensatory  Education.  However,  only  nine  schools  were  directly  affected 
by  ESEA  health  services.  Prior  to  February,  1968,  two  of  the  ESEA  elementary 
schools  were  involved  in  another  federally  funded  study  of  school  nursing 
services.  After  February,  these  two  schools  were  funded  by  the  local  school 
district. 

The  addition  of  2.4  nursing  positions  at  the  elementary  level,  and  .6 
at  the  junior  high  level  provided  additional  nursing  service  time  at  each  of 
the  nine  ESEA  elementary  schools  and  the  three  ESEA  junior  high  schools. 

These  positions  decreased  the  overall  pre-ESEA  ratio  of  nurses  to  pupils  from 
approximately  1:1400  to  approximately  1:786.  Relative  to  the  ratio  of  total 
health  services  personnel  (nurses  and  nurse  assistants)  to  students  the  ratio 
was  decreased  to  approximately  1:480. 

Although  the  ESEA  funded  positions  remained  intact  during  the  1967-68 
school  year,  district  curtailment  of  funds  resulted  in  decreases  in  the  num- 
ber of  days  of  nurse  assistance  at  individual  ESEA  elementary  and  junior 
high  schools  as  compared  with  the  1966-67  school  year.  Overall,  nurse  ser- 
vices were  decreased  a total  of  eight  and  one  half  days;  five  and  one  half 
days  at  the  elementary  level  and  three  days  at  the  junior  high  level. 

During  the  1967-68  school  year,  one  of  the  nine  ESEA  elementary  schools 
received  the  services  of  a nurse  five  days  per  week,  three  schools  four  days 


per  week,  two  schools  three  and  one  half  days  per  week  and  one  school  two 
days  per  week*  Four  of  the  schools  had  nurse  assistants  assigned,  one 
school  a full  time  nurse  assistant  five  days  per  week  and  three  schools  had 
nurse  assistants  for  the  equivalent  of  two  and  era  half  days  per  week. 

Special  activities  of  the  elementary  ESEA  nurses,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  nursing  services,  included  participation  in  various  health  instruc- 
tion programs,  parent  dental  programs,  adolescent  development  programs,  par- 
ent study  groups,  student  study  groups,  teacher* s meetings  and  PTA  meetings. 
The  areas  of  participation  and  the  number  of  programs  in  each  area  of  par- 
ticipation varied  from  school  to  school. 

The  addition  of  ,6  nurse  position  at  the  junior  high  school  level  re- 
sulted in  one  of  the  three  ESEA  junior  high  schools  receiving  the  services 
of  a full  time  nurse  five  days  per  week,  another  receiving  services  four 
days  per  week,  and  one  receiving  services  three  days  per  week.  Three  nurse 
assistants  were  assigned  at  the  junior  high  level  to  provide  daily  assistance 
five  days  per  week  at  each  of  the  three  junior  high  schools. 

In  addition  to  duties  directly  related  to  the  nursing  program,  nurses 
were  responsible  for  intensifying  programs  for  visual  and  auditory  screen- 
ing, for  screening  of  students  for  reduced  or  free  lunch  programs,  for  de- 
veloping programs  to  increase  parent  involvment  and  for  providing  parent  edu- 
cation for  healthful  family  living. 

One  school  nurse  on  special  assignment,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a 
supervisor,  worked  with  all  nurses  in  ESEA  schools  providing  leadership  with- 
in the  ESEA  Nusing  Program,  This  nurse  supervised  all  activities  of  the  ESEA 
school  nurses  and  coordinated  an  on-going  program  of  inservice  activities. 

In  addition,  she  was  responsible  for  the  activities  of  all  nurse  assistants 
and  also  acted  as  a liaison  with  the  County  Health  Department, 

Evaluation  Instruments 


Annual  Reports:  Annual  report  data  pertaining  to  screening  activities 

and  pupil  contacts  by  each  of  the  nine  ESEA  nurses  and  nurse  assistants  and 
the  three  junior  high  nurses  and  nurse  assistants  was  made  available  to  the 
Research  Department  for  analysis  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

School  Nurse  Daily  Reports:  School  nurses  in  the  ESEA  elementary  and 

junior  high  schools  were  required  to  maintain  daily  records  related  to  their 
activities  with  students  during  the  1967-68  school  year.  This  information 
was  made  available  to  the  Research  Department  for  analysis  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year, 

A copy  of  the  Daily  Report  Form  used  by  nurses  for  submitting  their 
daily  reports  to  their  ESEA  supervisor  is  included  in  Appendix  II, 

Staff  Questionnaires:  Staff  questionnaires  relating  to  the  activities 

and  services  of  the  various  components  of  the  ESEA  project  were  distributed 
in  April,  1968,  to  staff  members  ii.  each  ESEA  elementary  and  junior  high 
school.  These  questionnaires  provided  administrative  and  instructional  staff 
members  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  various  ESEA  ser- 
vices offered. 
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For  purposes  of  analysis,  elementary  school  questionnaires  were  grouped 
into  the  categories  of:  (1)  Principals  and  Vice  Principals,  (2)  Teacher 

Assistants  in  Reading  Development,  (3)  Teachers  of  Grades  1 through  6,  and 
(4)  Kindergarten  Teachers*  Junior  high  school  questionnaires  were  grouped 
into  the  categories  of:  (1)  Junior  High  Principals  and  Vice  Principals  and 

(2)  Teachers  of  Grades  7 through  9* 

Sections  of  each  questionnaire  related  to  the  services  of  the  school 
nurse  have  been  extracted  for  use  in  determining  the  effectiveness  of  nur- 
sing services. 

Copies  of  the  elementary  and  junior  high  questionnaires  with  frequency 
totals  and  percentages  are  included  in  Appendix  I* 

Procedures  for  Analysis  of  Data 

Annual  Reports:  Data  from  annual  reports  pertaining  to  nursing  contacts 

and  vision  and  hearing  screening  by  nine  ESEA  nurses  and  nurse  assistants 
were  totaled  and  comparisons  made  with  similar  data  of  the  previous  school 
years*  Data  from  annual  reports  pertaining  to  the  numbers  of  students  in 
ESEA  Kindergartens  and  seventh  grades  examined  for  immunization  status  were 
totaled*  Tabulations  for  all  data  appear  in  the  Findings. 

Nurses1  Daily  Reports:  Data  from  Nurses*  Daily  Reports  were  summarized 

for  the  total  school  year  as  to  specific  incidents  of  service  or  contacts  and 
total  referrals  for  ESEA  elementary  nurses  and  nurse  assistants,  and  for  ESEA 
junior  high  school  nurses  and  nurse  assistants*  The  total  number  of  contacts 
or  incide  nt  s of  service  for  a four  month  period  was  compared  to  similar  data 
over  a comparable  period  of  time  during  the  1966-67  school  year.  All  totals 
appear  in  the  Findings. 

Staff  Questionnaires:  Responses  to  five  items  pertaining  to  services  of 

the  school  nurse  assigned  to  each  ESEA  elementary  school  and  junior  high 
school  were  tallied  from  elementary  and  junior  high  questionnaires*  Responses 
to  each  item  were  analyzed  according  to  the  four  rating  categories  of:  No 

Help,  Little  Help,  Some  Help,  or  Much  Help.  All  responses  were  totaled  and 
such  totals  with  their  percentages  appear  in  the  Findings. 

Responses  to  one  item  pertaining  to  the  adequacy  of  the  level  of  school 
nurse  services  at  each  ESEA  school  were  tallied  from  each  elementary  and 
junior  high  school  questionnaire*  Responses  in  each  category  were  analyzed 
according  to  the  three  rating  categories:  Less  Services  Needed,  Present 

Services  Adequate,  or  More  Services  Needed,  All  responses  were  totaled,  and 
such  totals  with  their  percentages  appear  in  the  Findings, 


FINDINGS 

Annual  Reports 

Table  1 presents  the  total  number  of  nursing  contacts  to  individual 
students  by  nurses  and  nurse  assistants  during  the  1965-66,  1966-67  and 
1967-68  school  years  in  nine  ESEA  elementary  and  three  ESEA  junior  high 
schools. 


TABLE  1 


Number  of  Health  Contacts  Made  in  Nine  ESEA  Elementary  and 
Three  Junior  High  Schools  by  ESEA  Nurses  and  Nurse 
Assistants  during  Periods  of  ESEA  Service 


Grade  Level 

Health  Contacts 

1965-66  * 

1966-67 

1967-68 

Elementary 

32,445 

42,176 

(30.0%  Increase) 

43,287 

(2.6%  Increase) 

Junior  High 

20,898 

27,497 

(31.6%  Increase) 

30,607 

(11.3%  Increase) 

Total 

53,343 

69,673 

(39.1%  Increase) 

73,894 

(6.17.  Increase) 

*ESEA  Services  initiated  in  February  1966 


The  data  from  Table  1 indicate  a general  increase  in  the  number  of  health 
contacts  during  the  periods  of  ESEA  services.  Even  with  a decrease  in  the 
actual  number  of  days  spent  by  nurses  at  ESEA  school  sites  during  the  1967-68 
school  year,  an  overall  increase  of  4,221  (6.1%)  nursing  contacts  during  the 
1967-68  school  year  is  apparent.  A 2.6%  increase  in  contacts  at  the  elementary 
level  and  an  11.3%  increase  in  contacts  at  the  junior  high  level  is  reflected 
when  compared  with  contacts  of  the  1966-67  school  year. 

Table  2 presents  the  total  number  of  students  screened  for  vision  and 
hearing  during  the  1966-67  and  1967-68  school  years  in  the  ESEA  elementary 
and  junior  high  schools. 
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TABLE  2 


Numbers  and  Percents  of  Students  and  Percentages  of  Total  Enrollments  in 
Nine  ESEA  Elementary  and  Three  ESEA  Junior  High  Schools  Screened  for 
Vision  and  Hearing  During  the  1966-67  and  1967-68  School  Years 


Grade 

Level 

Screening  Service  I 

Enrollment 

Percent  of  En- 
rollment  Screened 

1966-67  1967-68- 

Vis- 

ion 

Hear- 

ing 

Total 

Vis- 

ion 

Hear- 
ing. - 

Total 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1966-67  1967-68 

Elemen- 

tary 

N 

7. 

3255 

55.2 

2708 

45.6 

5963 

100.0 

3162 

56.5 

2432 

43.5 

5594 

100.0 

6201 

5925 

96.17.  94.47. 

Junior 

High 

N 

7. 

911 

49.4 

933 

50.6 

1844 

100.0 

895 

54.8 

738 

45.2 

1633 

100.0 

2618 

2596 

70.47.  62.97. 

Total 

N 

7. 

4166 

53.3 

3641 

46.6 

7808 

100.0 

4057 

56.1 

3170 

43.9 

7227 

100. ol 

| 8819 

8521 

88.47.  84.87. 

Table  2 indicates  a decrease  in  the  number  of  students  screened  for 
vision  and  hearing  in  the  ESEA  schools  this  school  year,  as  compared  to  the 
previous  school  year.  During  the  1966—67  school  year,  approximately  ninety- 
six  percent  of  the  elementary  enrollment  and  seventy  percent  of  the  junior 
high  enrollment  were  screened.  During  the  1967-68  school  year,  approximately 
947.  of  the  elementary  and  637.  of  the  junior  high  enrollments  were  screened. 

Eight  hundred  thirty-five  students  were  enrolled  in  kindergartens  in 
ESEA  elementary  schools,  and  eight  hundred  seventy-nine  students  were  enrolled 
in  the  seventh  grades  of  the  ESEA  junior  high  schools  during  the  1967-68 
school  year.  Data  pertaining  to  the  immunization  status  of  these  students  is 
indicated  in  Tables  3 and  4. 
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TABLE  3 


Numbers  and  Percents  Indicating  the  Immunisation  Status  of  the 
Total  Number  of  Kindergarten  Students  Enrolled  in  Nine  ESEA 
Elementary  Schools  During  the  1967-68  School  Year 


Immunizing 

Agents 

Immunization  Status 

Total 

Adequate 

Inadequate 
or  None 

No 

Information 

Medical  Exemp..; 
or  Disbelief 

fTJ  _ T\ 

N 

755 

49 

26 

5 

835 

DPT  or  DT 

% 

90.4 

5.9 

3.1 

.6 

100.0 

N 

715 

62 

35 

23 

835 

Small  Pox 

% 

85.6 

7.4 

4.2 

2.8 

100.0 

N 

826 

1 

8 

835 

Polio 

% 

9.9.0 

.1 

.9 

100.0 

N 

630 

78 

123 

4- 

835 

Measles 

% 

75.4 

9.3 

14-.7 

.5 

100.0 

TABLE  4 

Numbers  and  Percents  Indicating  the  Immunization.  Status  of  the 
Total  Number  of  7th  Grade  Students  Enrolled  in  Three  ESEA 
Junior  High  Schools  During  the  1967-68  School  Year 


Immunizing 

Agents 

Immunization  Status 

Total 

> 

Adequate 

Inadequate 
Or  None 

No 

Information 

Medical  Exemp. 
or  Disbelief 

DPT  or  DT 

N 

606 

227 

42 

4 

879 

Vo 

69.0 

25.8 

4.8 

•5 

100.0 

N 

547 

286 

35 

11 

879 

Small  Pox 

% 

62.2 

32.5 

4.0 

1.3 

100.0 

N 

872 

3 

4 

879 

Polio 

% 

99.2 

.3 

.5 

100.0 

Tables  3 and  4 indicate  all  kindergarten  and  seventh  grade  students  enrolled 
in  ESEA  schools  were  examined  as  to  their  immunization  status  during  the  1967-68 
school  year.  Approximately  75%  or  more  of  the  kindergarten  students  and  62%  or 
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more  of  the  seventh  grade  students  are  indicated  as  having  completed  all  recom- 
mended immunizations  for  their  ages. 

Nurses*  Daily  Reports 

Data  recorded  on  Nurses  Daily  Report  forms  relating  to  incidents  of  service 
or  contact  during  the  1967-68  school  year  were  summarized.  The  summarized  totals 
of  contacts  in  seven  areas  of  service,  as  recorded  by  nurses  and  nurse  assistants 
at  nine  ESEA  elementary  school  sites  and  three  ESEA  junior  high  school  sites,  are 
presented  in  Table  5. 


TABLE  5 

Numbers  and  Percents  of  Types  of  Service  or  Contact  in  Seven  Areas  Relat- 
ing to  Health  Services  by  Nurses  and  Nurse  Assistants  in  Nine  ESEA 
Elementary  Schools  and  Three  ESEA  Junior  High  Schools 


Health 

Personnel 

Types  of  Service  or  Contact 

First 

Aid 

Stu- 

dent* 

Phone 

Parent 

Visits 

Parent 

Note 

School 

Staff 

Comm. 

Aeencv 

Total 

> 

u 

cd 

4J 

c 

Q) 

Q) 

r-t 

w 

Nurse 

N 

7. 

8,503 

15.3 

15,237 

27.4 

2,265 

4.1 

4,421 

7.9 

3,507 

6.3 

20,266 

36.4 

1,416 

2.5 

55,615 

100.0 

Nurse 

Asst. 

N 

% 

8,215 

8,024 

30.9 

1,037 

4.0 

1,294 

5.0 

2,466 

9,5 

4,841 

18.6 

82 

.3 

25,959 

100.0 

Total 

N 

% 

16,718 

20.5 

23,261 

28.5 

3,302 

4.0 

5,715 

7.0 

5,973 

7.3 

25,107 

30.8 

1,498 

1.8 

81,574 

100.0 

r4 

Nurse 

N 

% 

1,053 

8,099 

49  T U 

1,229 

6.4 

1,871 

9.8 

1,325 

6.9 

4,524 

23.7 

1,001 
5*2- 

19,102 

100.0 

•H 

ad 

8 

Nurse 

Asst. 

N 

l 

6,416 

26.2 

12,899 
• 53.4 

• 668 
2.8 

1,386 

5.7 

1,074 

4.4 

1,620 

6.7 

94 

♦4 

24,157 

100.0 

•H 

c 

p 

Total 

N 

1 

7,469 

17.3 

20,998 

48.5 

1,897 

4.4 

3,257 

7.5 

2,399 

5.5 

6,144 

14.2 

1,095 

2.5 

43,259 

100.0 

*Stuuent  Column  refers  to  any  direct  service  for  a student  other  than  First  Aid, 
(Conference,  vision  screening  other  than  routine  screening,  dental  check,  etc.) 


In  seven  areas  of  nurse  activities  in  nine  ESEA  elementary  schools,  a com- 
bined total  of  81,574  recorded  ESEA  nurse  and  nurse  assistant  contacts  are  re- 
flected in  Table  5.  The  data  indicate  that  55,616  of  the  contacts  or  incidents 
of  service  were  the  result  of  activities  or  services  by  the  school  nurses,  while 
29,959  were  the  result  of  contacts  or  service  provided  by  nurse  assistants.  Corn- 
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putations  on  the  basis  of  the  combined  totals  of  nurse  and  nurse  assistant  con- 
tacts in  these  seven  areas  indicate  that  approximately  31%  resulted  from  contact 
with  or  service  to  the  school  staff,  29%  for  individual  services  to  students 
other  than  for  first  aid,  21%  for  first  aid,  7%  for  both  parent  visits  and  notes 
to  or  from  parents,  4 7.  for  phone  conferences  and  2%  as  a result  of  contact  with 
community  agencies. 

Relative  to  the  seven  areas  of  nurse  and  nurse  assistant  contacts  or  in- 
cidents of  service  at  three  ESEA  junior  high  schools,  the  data  in  Table  5 indi- 
cate a total  of  19,102  by  ESEA  junior  high  school  nurses  and  24,157  by  ESEA 
junior  high  school  nurse  assistants.  Of  a combined  total  of  43,259  recorded 
nurse  and  nurse  assistant  contacts,  the  data  indicate  approximately  497,  the 
result  of  direct  services  to  students  other  than  for  first  aid,  17%,  for  first 
aid,  14%  for  services  to  staff,  8%  for  parent  visits,  6%,  for  notes  to  or  from 
parents,  57,  for  phone  conferences,  and  37,  for  community  agency  contacts. 

Table  6 presents  the  total  number  and  types  of  health  referrals  made  by 
nurses  and  nurse  assistants  during  the  1967-68  school  year  at  nine  ESEA  elemen- 
tary schools  and  three  ESEA  junior  high  schools. 


TABLE  6 

Numbers  and  Percents  of  Types  of  Referrals  Recorded  During  the  1967-68 
School  Year  by  Nurses  and  Nurse  Assistants  in  Nine  ESEA 
Elementary  and  Three  ESEA  Junior  High  Schools 


Schools 

Referrals 

Medical 

Dental  * 

• Special. 
Services 

To  tal 

Elementary 

N 

% 

3,305 

64.8 

1,351 

26.5 

447 

8.8 

5,103 

100.1 

Junior 

High 

N 

% 

2,005 

68.4 

523 

17.8 

404 

13.8 

2,932 

100.0 

Total 

N 

% 

5,310 

66.1 

1,874 

23.3 

851 

10.6 

8,035 

,100.0 

Table  6 indicates  a total  of  8,035  health  referrals  by  ESEA  elementary  and 
junior  high  school  health  personnel  during  the  1967-68  school  year.  Approximately 
657,  of  the  referrals  in  the  elementary  schools  were  medical  and  687,  in  the  junior 
high  schools  were  medical. 

During  the  1967-68  school  year,  procedures  for  collecting  the  data  reflected 
in  table  5 deviated  somewhat  from  the  procedures  used  in  1966-67,  but  summariz- 
ations  of  contacts  in  specific  areas  whose  methods  of  collection  were  considered 
similar  to  those  of  the  1966-67  school  year  were  contrasted  to  determine  if  any 
differences  were  apparent  between  the  1967-68  and  1966-67  school  years.  Table  7 
presents  these  summarizations  of  contacts  whose  methods  of  collection  and  cat- 
egorization were  considered  similar  during  a four  month  period  of  both  the  1966-67 
and  1967-68  school  years. 
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TABLE  7 


Numbers  and  Percents  of  Nursing  Contacts  in  Six  Areas  of  ESEA  Nurse  and 
Nurse  Assistant  Health  Activities  During  Four  Months  Each 
of  the  1966-67  and  1967-68  School  Years 


Specific  Nursing  Contacts 

School 

Student 

Parent 

School 

Community 

Year 

First 

'Other** 

Parent 

Visit 

Staff 

Agency 

Aid 

Initial 

u 

oS 

1966-67  * 

N 

12,338 

5,246 

989 

1,135 

7,189 

591 

4-> 

rj 

(N=26,499) 

% 

46.6 

19.8 

5.6 

4.3 

27.1 

2.2 

<u 

B 

0) 

iH 

1967-68  * 

N 

• 8,172 

11,665 

1,101 

2,538 

8,250 

628 

w 

(N=31,253) 

% 

26.1 

37.3 

5.6 

8.1 

26.4 

2.0 

1966-67  -k 

N 

6,079 

4,729 

165 

423 

1,497 

107 

bf) 

•H 

(N=12,835) 

7.. 

47.4 

36.8 

1.5 

3.3 

11.7 

0.8 

A 

1967-68  * 

N 

3,112 

9,827 

568 

1,606 

3,173 

639 

r 

(N=18, 357) 

7.. 

17.0 

53.5 

4*4 

8.7 

17.3 

3.5  _ _ 

* Parent  initiated  contacts  are  not  included  in  the  total  number  of  contacts* 
**Other  column  indicates  any  direct  service  for  an  individual  other  than  first 
aid  e.g.  conference,  vision  screening  (other  than  routine  screening)  dental 

check,  etc. 


Table  7 indicates  a total  of  26,449  elementary  health  contacts  and 
12,835  junior  high  contacts  during  four  months  of  the  1966-67  school  year.  A 
total  of  31,253  elementary  and  18,357  junior  high  health  contacts  was  recorded 
over  similar  period  of  the  1967-68  school  year.  During  four  months  of  the 
1966-67  school  year,  approximately  477.  of  the  total  number  of  contacts  were 
for  first  aid,  277.  for  school  staff  contacts  and  207.  for  other  services  to 
individual  students.  During  the  1967-68  school  year,  approximately  267.  of  the 
total  number  of  contacts  were  for  first  aid,  26%  for  school  gtaff  contacts  and 
37%  for  other  services  to  individual  students.  In  the  ESEA  junior  high  schools, 
approximately  47%  of  the  total  number  of  contacts  during  four  months  of  the 
1966-67  school  year  were  the  result  of  first  aid  contacts,  38%  the  result  of 
other  services  to  students  and  127.  the  result  of  school  staff  contacts.  During 
the  1967-68  school  year,  approximately  17%  were  for  first  aid,  54%  for  other  • 
services  to  students  and  17%  for  school  staff  contacts.  Health  contacts  result- 
ing from  parent  visits  at  ESEA  elementary  and  junior  high  schools  were  indicated 
to  be  approximately  47.  of  the  total  number  of  contacts  during  four  months. of 
the  1966-67  school  year  and  87.  of  the  total  number  of  contacts  during  the  same 
period  of  the  1967-68  school  year. 

Table  8 presents  the  total  number  and  types  of  referrals  made  by  ESEA  nur- 
ses and  nurse  assistants  during  a four  month  period  of  the  1966-67  and  1967-68 

school  years. 


TABLE  8 


Numbers  and  Percents  of  Health  Referrals  by  ESEA  Nurse  and  Nurse  Assistants 
During  Four  Months  Each  of  the  1966-67  and  1967-68  School  fears 


Referrals 

bcnooi  tear 

Medical 

Dental 

Special 

Services 

Total 

> 

u 

CO 

4-> 

c 

1966-67 

N 

1 

2,076 

64.7 

856 

26.7 

277 

8.6 

3,209 

100.0 

s 

<U 

rH 

a 

1967-68 

N 

% 

1,654 

59.8 

856 

30.9 

258 

9.3 

2,768 

100.0 

High 

1966-67 

N 

1 

708 

78.0 

188 

20.7 

12 

1.3 

908 

100.0 

• 

u 

•n 

1967-68 

N 

1 

1,066 

64.2 

314 

18.9 

280 

16.9 

1,660 

100.0 

Table  8 reflects  a total  of  3,209  elementary  and  908  junior  high  school 
referrals  during  four  months  of  the  1967-68  school  year  and  a total  of  2,768 
elementary  and  1,660  junior  high  school  referrals  during  a comparable  period 
of  the  1967-68  school  year.  The  data  indicate  the  greatest  numbers  of  refer- 
rals by  ESEA  nurses  and  nurse  assistants  during  either  year  were  for  medical 
reasons. 

Staff  Questionnaires 

Ten  ESEA  elementary  principals  and  vice  principals  (837.)  responded  to  five 
items  in  the  Staff  Questionnaires  pertaining  to  services  of  the  school  nurse. 
Table  9 reflects  their  evaluation  of  these  services. 
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TABLE  9 


Responses  and  Percents  of  ESEA  Elementary  Principals  and  Vice 
Principals  Evaluating  Services  of  the  School  Nurse  (N=10) 


Service 

Degree  of  Helpfulness 

No  . 

Little 

Some 

Much 

Don't 

Know 

N % 

JN  °_L 

JL  %J 

N % 

N % 

Assisting  to  identify  stu- 
dents in  need  of  health 
services. 

1 10% 

9 90% 

Assisting  students  to  re- 
ceive needed  health  ser- 
vices within  school. 

1 10% 

9 90% 

Providing  visual  and  aud- 
itory screening  services. 

10  100% 

Following  up  with  parents 
on  student  health  recom- 
mendations and  referrals. 

10  10.0% 

Providing  liaison  between 
school  and  community. 

2 20% 

8 80% 

Providing  health  edu- 
cation posters  or  pro- 
grams in  classrooms. 

t> 

3 30% 

7 70% 

Responses  in  Table  9 indicate  that  all  of  the  principals  and  vice  prin- 
cipals felt  that  the  services  were  of  "some"  or  "much”  help*  Approximately 
707o  felt  that  the  services  were  of  "much"  help. 

The  thirteen  ESEA  Teacher  Assistants  in  Reading  Development  (100%)  at 
the  nine  elementary  schools  receiving  ESEA  nurse  assistance,  responded  to  the 
six  items  in  staff  questionnaires  pertaining  to  services  of  the  school  nurse. 
Table  10  reflects  their  evaluation  of  these  services. 


TABLE  10 


Responses  and  Percents  of  ESEA  TARDs  Evaluating  Services 
of  the  School  Nurse  (N=13) 


Service 

Degree  oi 

: Helpfulness 

No 

N % 

Little 
N 7. 

Some 
N 7^ 

Much 
N 7. 

Don't 
Know 
N 7. 

Assisting  to  identify  stu- 
dents in  need  of  health 
services. 

1 7.73 

12  92.3 

Assisting  students  to  re- 
ceive needed  health  ser- 
vices within  school. 

1 7.77, 

12  92.3 

Providing  visual  and  audi- 
tory screening  services. 

1 7.77. 

12  92.3 

Following  up  with  parents 
on  student  health  recom- 
mendations and  referrals. 

13  1007. 

Providing  liaison  between 
school  and  community. 

1 7.77. 

12  92.3 

Providing  health  education 
posters  or  programs  in 
classrooms. 

1 7.77. 

1 7.77. 

11  84.6® 

Table  10  indicates  that  approximately  857.  or  more  of  the  TARDs  felt  that 
all  services  were  of  •much”  help.  Only  one  response  indicated  "little”  assis- 
tance in  the  area  of  "providing  health  education  posters  or  programs  in  class- 
rooms," 

One  hundred  fifty-nine  teachers  (667.)  in  grades  one  to  six  in  the  nine 
elementary  schools  receiving  ESEA  nurse  services  responded  to  the  six  items 
pertaining  to  services  of  the  nurse.  Table  11  reflects  their  evaluation  of 
these  services. 


TABLE  11 


Responses  and  Percents  of  ESEA  Elementary  Teachers  Grades 
1-6  Evaluating  Services  of  the  School  Nurse  (N=159) 


Service 

Degree  of  Helpfulness 

No 
Re- 
sponse 
N'  ’ 7. 

No 

N % 

Little 
N % 

Some 
N 7. 

Much 
N 7. 

Don' t 
Know 

N 7. 

Assisting  to  identify  stu- 
dents in  need  of  health 
services. 

1 .6 

9 5.7 

26  16.4 

11874.2 

1 .6 

4 2.5 

Assisting  students  to  re- 
ceive needed  health  ser- 
vices within  school. 

2 1.3 

7 4.4 

19  11.9 

126  792 

2 1.3 

3 1.9 

Providing  visual  and  audi- 
tory screening  services. 

7 4.4 

19  11.9 

123  77.4 

6 3.8 

4 2.5 

Following  up  with  parents 
on  student  health  recom- 
mendations and  referrals. 

3 1.9 

4 2.5 

20  12.6 

L23  77.4 

7 4.4 

2 1.3 

Providingliaison  between 
school  and  community 

6 3.8 

7 4.4 

27  17.0 

105  66.0 

12-  7.5 

2 1.3 

Providing  health  education 
posters  or  programs  in 
classrooms. 

4 2.5 

6 3.8 

38  23.9 

LCB  64.8 

4 2.5 

4 2.5 

Responses  in  Table  11  indicate  that  approximately  83%  or  more  of  all 
teachers  in  grades  one  to  six  felt  that  all  services  were  of  ,,some,,  or  ,,much,, 
help*  Approximately  65%  or  more  felt  that  all  services  were  of  "much"  help. 
"Providing  liaison  between  school  and  community"  and  "providing  health  edu- 
cation posters  or  programs  in  classrooms"  were  indicated  as  the  services 
where  the  least  amount  of  assistance  was  provided,  although  only  47.  to  87.  of 
the  responses  reflected  "little"  or  "no"  help  in  these  two  areas. 

Twenty-four  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  (96%)  in  the  nine  ESEA  elemen- 
tary schools  receiving  ESEA  nurse  services  responded  to  the  six  items  pertain- 
ing to  services  of  the  school  nurse.  Table  12  presents  their  evaluation  of 
these  services. 
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TABLE  12 


Responses  and  Percents  of  ESEA  Kindergarten  Teachers 
Evaluating  Services  of  the  School  Nurse  (=24) 


Service 

Degree  of  Helpfulness 

No 

Re- 

sponse 

N > % 

No 

N 7. 

Little 
N % 

Some 

N % 

Much 
N 7. 

Don’t 

Know 

N % 

Assisting  to  identify  stu- 
dents in  need  of  health 
services. 

4 16.7 

18  75.0 

1 4.2 

1 4.2 

Assisting  students  to  re- 
ceive needed  health  ser- 
vices within  school. 

2 8.3 

20  83.3 

1 4.2 

1 4.2 

Providing  visual  and  audi- 
tory screening  services. 

2 8.3 

5 20.8 

16  66.7 

1 4.2 

Following  up  with  parents 
on  student  health  recom- 
mendations and  referrals. 

3 12.5 

18  75.0 

2 8.3 

1 4.2 

Providing  liaison  between 
school  and  community. 

21  87.5 

1 4.2 

2 8.3 

Providing  health  education 
posters  or  programs  in 
classrooms. 

2 8.3 

4 16.7 

1 4.2 

16  66.7 

1 4.2 

Table  12  indicates  that  approximately  717.  or  more  of  the  kindergarten 
teachers  also  felt  that  all  services  of  the  school  nurse  were  of  Msomew  or 
"much"  help.  Approximately  677*  to  887.  felt  these  services  to  be  of  "much"  help. 

Six  ESEA  junior  high  administrators  (757.)  responded  to  five  items  pertain- 
ing to  services  of  the  junior  high  school  nurses.  Table  13  reflects  their  eval- 
uation of  these  services. 
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TABLE  13 


D 

D 

D 

0 

D 

0 

D 

D 

0 

0 

D 

D 

0 

0 

u 


Responses  and  Percents  of  ESEA  Junior  High  Administrators 
Evaluating  Services  of  the  School  Nurse  (N=6) 


Service 

Degree  of  Helpfulness 

No 
Re- 
sponse 
N % 

No' 

N % 

Little 
N % 

Some 
N % 

Much 
N % 

Don’ t 
Know 

N : % 

Assisting  student  to 
receive  needed  health 
services • 

5 83.3 

1 16.7 

Providing  health  edu- 
cation to  encourage 
desirable  health  stan- 
dards. 

2 33*3 

3 50.0 

1 16.7 

Providing  an  increased 
concentration  of  visual 
and  auditory  screening 
services. 

5 83.3 

1 16,7 

Following  up  on  health 
recommendations  and  re- 
ferrals. 

5 83.3 

1 16.7 

Assisting  to  identify 
students  in  need  of 
health  services. 

5 83.3 

1 16.7 

Table  13  reveals  that  five  of  the  ESEA  administrators  felt  that  services 
in  all  areas  but  one,  that  of  providing  health  education  to  encourage  desirable 
health  standards,  to  be  of  "much”  help.  Two  administrators  felt  that  services 
in  this  one  area  were  of  "some"  help. 

Thirty-five  ESEA  Junior  High  Language  Development  Team  teachers  (957.)  re- 
sponded to  the  five  items  pertaining  to  services  of  the  school  nurse.  Table 
14  reflects  their  evaluation  of  these  services. 
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TABLE  14 


Responses  and  Percents  of  ESEA  Language  Development  Team  Teachers 
and  TALDs  Evaluating  Services  of  the  School  Nurse  (N=38) 


Service 

— 

Degree  of  Helpfulness 

No 

In  7. 

Little 
N 7. 

Some 

N % 

Much 

N % 

Don*  t 
Know 
N 7. 

Assisting  students  to  1 

receive  needed  health 
services. 

1 2.6 

9 23.7 

14  36.8 

■ i Jg— 

14  36.8 

Providing  health  edu- 
cation to  encourage  de- 
sirable health  standards. 

1 2.6 

1 2.6 

10  26.3 

10  26.3 

16  42.1 

Providing  an  increased 
concentration  of  visual 
and  audit,  screening 
services. 

2 5.3 

10  26.3 

10  26.3 

16  42.1 

Following  up  on  health 
recommendations  and  re- 
ferrals. 

8 21.1 

14  36.8 

16  42.1 

Assisting  to  identify 
students  in  need  of 
health  services.  | 

6 15.8 

15  39.5 

17  44.7 

Responses  in  Table  14  reveal  that  only  52%  to  60%  of  the  junior  high  per- 
sonnel responding  to  the  questionnaires  indicated  these  services  to  be  of  ’'some” v 
or  “much”  help.  Approximately  377.  to  45%  indicated  a lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
services  of  the  school  nurse.  The  high  percentages  of  responses  reflecting  a 
lack  of  knowledge  of  nurse  services  may  possibly  be  a result  of  the  plant  oper- 
ation or  instructional  procedures  at  the  junior  high  level.  To  obtain  a more 
valid  overall  evaluation,  it  may  also  suggest  a need  for  evaluation  by  addition- 
al junior  high  personnel  in  areas  more  closely  related  to  that  of  the  school 
nurse,  with  more  awareness  of  the  services  provided. 

ESEA  elementary  and  junior  high  school  staff  members  were  also  asked  to 
respond  to  the  following  item  pertaining  to  the  level  of  services! 

”ln  reviewing  the  various  Compensatory  Services  provided 
in  your  school,  indicate  your  opinion  of  the  adequacy  of 

the  present  level  of  services  of the 

school  nurse.” 

Table  15  presents  the  responses  of  both  ESEA  elementary  and  junior  high 
staff  members  to  this  item  pertaining  to  ’’adequacy  of  services.” 
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TABLE  15 


Responses  and  Percents  of  ESEA  Elementary  and  Junior  High  School 
Staff  Members  to  One  Item  Pertaining  to  the  Adequacy  of  the 
Level  of  Services  of  the  School  Nurse 


School  Staff 

Less 

Present 

More 

Members 

Services 

Services 

Services 

No 

No 

Needed 

Adequate 

Needed 

Opinion 

Response 

N % 

N % 

N 7. 

N 7.  1 

N % 

Princ.  and 
Vice  Princ. 

3 

33.3 

6 

66.7 

< 

N=9 

a 

CO 

w 

TARDS 

N=8 

2 

25.0 

5 

62.5 

1 12.5 

u 

<0 

4J 

Grades  1-6  * 
N=lll 

59 

53.2 

46 

41.4 

4 

3.6 

2 1.8 

c 

Q> 

E 

a) 

Kindergarten 

N=19 

12 

63.2 

7 

36.8 

w 

Total 

N=147 

76 

51.7  1 

64 

43.5 

4 

2.7 

3 2.0 

< 

« 

Princ.  and 
Vice  Princ  • 
N=6 

2 

33.3 

4 

66.7 

CO 

w 

Counselors 

N=13 

3 

23.1 

7 

53.8 

3 

23.1 

60 

•H 

3J 

Grades  7-9 
N-38 

9 

23.7 

20 

52.6 

9 

23.7 

• 

u 

To  tal 
N=57 

14 

24.6 

31 

54.4 

12 

21.1 

TOTALS 

N=246 

116 

47.2 

L10 

44.7 

17 

6.9 

3 1.2 

* One  ESEA  principal,  5 TARDs,  49  teachers  in  grades  1-6  and  4 kindergarten 
teachers  were  not  asked  to  evaluate  this  item  of  service. 


Approximately  54%  of  the  total  number  of  ESEA  elementary  staff  members  in- 
dicated the  present  level  of  services  to  be  adequate,  while  approximately  427. 
indicated  a need  for  additional  services.  Five  members  offered  no  opinion  and 
three  did  not  respond.  A difference  of  opinion,  though,  was  noted  in  the  res- 
ponse patterns  of  the  elementary  staff  personnel.  The  majority  of  elementary 
principals,  vice  principals  and  TARDs  indicated  a need  for  more  services,  while 
the  majority  of  classroom  teachers  indicated  the  present  level  of  services  as 
adequate.  Approximately  54%  of  the  ESEA  junior  high  responses  indicated  a need 
for  more  services  while  only  257.  indicated  the  level  of  services  to  be  adequate. 
Approximately  217.  of  the  junior  high  staff  members  offered  no  opinion. 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

During  the  1967-68  school  year,  the  percentage  of  days  of  nurse  service  re- 
sulting from  ESEA  Title  I remained  unchanged,  but  district  days  of  service  were 


somewhat  reduced.  Analysis  of  the  health  data  indicates  that  even  with  the  re- 
ductions in  days  of  nurse  time  at  individual  ESEA  school  sites,  the  overall 
provision  of  most  health  services  tended  to  increase  as  compared  with  services 
provided  during  the  1966-67  school  year.  The  analyses  of  data  reveal  apparent 
increases  in  the  total  number  of  individual  health  contacts  as  well  as  in- 
creases in  contacts  relating  to  parent  visits  and  individual  services  to  the 
students  other  than  for  first  aid.  Totals  pertaining  to  vision  and  auditory 
screening  were  slightly  less  than  those  totals  of  the  1966-67  school  year. 

Responses  of  teachers  and  administrators  to  items  concerning  services  of 
ESEA  school  nurses  indicate  the  majority  of  staff  personnel  at  both  the  elemen- 
tary and  junior  high  levels  felt  the  services  to  be  of  ’’some  or  much”  assistance. 
Questionnaire  responses  at  the  junior  high  level  did  indicate  that  a number  of 
Language  Development  Team  personnel  were  unfamiliar  with  the  services  of  the 
school  nurse. 

Relative  to  the  adequacy  of  the  level  of  services  of  the  school  nurse,  the 
responses  of  elementary  and  junior  high  personnel  differed.  The  majority  of 
elementary  staff  members  indicated  the  present  level  of  services  to  be  adequate, 
while  the  majority  of  junior  high  staff  members’  expressed  a need  for  additional 
services. 

Overall,  the  analyses  indicated  the  health  program,  involving  nurses  and 
nurse  assistants,  to  be  steadily  improving  in  the  number  of  services  to  stu- 
dents, teachers  and  parents.  It  is  also  apparent  that  the  reaction  of  staff 
personnel  at  both  the  elementary  and  the  junior  high  levels,  in  relation  to 
the  health  services  and  assistance  provided,  tends  to  be  generally  positive. 
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EVALUATION  OF  TEACHER  AIDE  SERVICES 


INTRODUCTION 

The  utilization  of  teacher  aide  services  at  Target.  Area  schools  was  an 
essential  element  of  the  Oakland  ESEA  Compensatory  Education  Program.  Parents 
indigenous  to  ESEA  elementary  and  secondary  schools  were  employed  to  provide 
increased  opportunities  for  individualized  instruction  of  pupils  and  to 
facilitate  school -home- community  interaction. 

Major  objectives  of  the  program  were  as  follows: 

1.  To  provide  additional  assistance  to  individual  pupils  for  the 
completion  of  classroom  assignments 

2.  To  provide  additional  opportunities  for  pupils  to  receive 
instruction  in  small  groups 

3.  To  provide  additional  adults  in  the  classroom  for  assisting 
pupils  in  the  improvement  of  language  skills 

4.  To  provide  additional  adults  in  the  classroom  for  assisting 
pupils  with  individual  needs 

5.  To  free  teachers  from  routine  clerical,  supervisory  and 
material-preparation-duties  in  order  to  enable  them  to  devote 

an  increased  amount  of  time  to  instructional  duties. 


PROCEDURE 


Progrga  Description 


The  parents  employed  as  teacher  aides  were  residents  of  the  attendance 
areas  of  the  ESEA  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  These  parents  were  selected 
on  the  basis  of  the  size  and  the  income  of  their  family.  The  following 
scale  was  used: 

Annual  Salary  Number  in  Family 


$4,000  4 

4.500  5 

5.000  6 

5.500  7 

6.000  8 


Regardless  of  the  size  of  the  family,  parents  whose  annual  income 
exceeded  $6,000  were  not  eligible  for  employment  as  teacher  aides. 

A total  of  314  parents  were  employed  to  assist  teachers  three  hours 
per  day.  The  hourly  rate  of  pay  varied  from  $1.94  for  first-year  employees 
to  $2.36  for  fifth-year  employees  of  the  Oakland  Public  Schools.  The 
teacher  aides  also  participated  in  a full  program  of  fringe  benefits  which 
included  paid  holidays,  social  security,  group  life  insurance,  health  insurance 
and  emergency  leave. 
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Inservice  training  was  provided  for  aides  at  individual  school  sites  and 
at  district- sponsored  meetings.  The  training  emphasized  techniques  and  infor- 
mation related  to  working  with  pupils,  parents,  school  personnel,  and  members 
of  the  community.  In  addition,  the  inservice  training  included  adult  education 
courses  which  focused  upon  the  educational  needs  of  individual  teacher  aides. 

A detailed  description  of  the  inservice  training  program  for  teacher  aides 
appears  in  Chapter  V. 

Elementary  Schools:  A total  of  271  teacher  aides  were  employed  at  the  11 

ESEA  Target  Area  public  elementary  schools,  the  seven  ESEA  Target  Area  parochial 
elementary  schools,  and  the  six  Integration  Model  elementary  schools.  There 
were  46  of  the  teacher  aides  who  worked  in  kindergarten  classrooms;  59  who 
worked  in  primary  grade  classrooms;  and  107  who  worked  in  intermediate  grade 
classrooms.  The  total  number  of  teacher  aides  employed  at  elementary  schools 
also  included  11  who  assisted  in  the  library;  23  who  assisted  in  special  educa- 
tion classes  for  mentally  retarded  children;  14  who  assisted  remedial  reading 
teachers  at  public  and  parochial  schools;  six  who  assisted  remedial  reading 
teachers  at  Integration  Model  schools;  and  five  who  functioned  as  substitutes 
for  other  elementary  school  teacher  aides. 

Secondary  Schools:  There  were  43  teacher  aides  employed  at  the  three  ESEA 

junior  high  schools  and  the  single  ESEA  senior  high  school.  A total  of  31  of 
the  teacher  aides  assisted  junior  high  school  language  arts;  six  worked  in  the 
library  or  in  the  office  of  the  senior  high  school;  and  six  functioned  as 
substitutes  for  other  secondary  school  teacher  aides. 

The  elementary  school  and  the  secondary  school  teacher  aides  provided  a 
variety  of  services  to  teachers.  Among  these  were  the  following?  performing 
such  clerical  tasks  as  taking  roll;  preparing  classroom  materials;  supervising 
individual  and  small  group  activities;  encouraging  pupils  to  communicate  orally 
guiding  pupils  through  example;  encouraging  pupils  to  use  materials  correctly; 
assisting  in  the  use  of  equipment  and  supplies;  and  improving  communication 
between  the  school,  the  home,  and  the  community. 

Evaluation  Instruments 

Public  School  Staff  Questionnaire:  In  April  and  in  May,  staff  question- 

naires were  administered  to~the  following  groups  of  certificated  personnel  at 
ESEA  Target  Area  schools:  elementary  school  teachers,  elementary  school 

teacher  assistants,  elementary  school  administrators,  secondary  school  language 
arts  teachers,  junior  high  school  counselors,  secondary  school  teacher  assis- 
tants, and  junior  high  school  administrators.  The  questions  pertaining  to 
teacher  aides  were  essentially  the  same  for  the  three  versions  of  the  question- 
naire administered  at  the  elementary  school  level  and  the  three  versions  of  the 
questionnaire  administered  at  the  secondary  school  level.  However,  the  secon- 
dary school  questionnaire  contained  two  additional  questions  which  were  not 
included  in  the  public  and  the  parochial  elementary  versions  of  the  staff 
questionnaire.  There  were  some  variations  in  the  orientation  of  the  version 
of  the  questionnaire  completed  by  the  teachers  and  the  version  completed  by 
the  administrators  and  the  elementary  school  teacher  assistants.  The  adminis- 
trators and  elementary  school  teacher  assistants  evaluated  the  services  of 
teacher  aides  in  relation  to  their  value  to  the  staff.  Elementary  teachers  and 
secondary  teacher  assistants  evaluated  the  services  of  teacher  aides  in  relation 
to  their  value  in  the  classroom. 
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Copies  of  the  six  versions  of  the  staff  questionnaire  together  with  a 
complete  tabulation  of  the  number  and  the  percentage  of  responses  appear  in 
Appendix  I-B. 

Parochial  School  Principal  Questionnaire:  In  May,  questionnaires  per- 

taining to  the  ESEA  program  services  utilized  by  the  parochial  schools  were 
distributed  to  the  seven  parochial  school  principals  of  Target  Area  schools. 

The  questions  relating  to  teacher  aides  were  essentially  the  same  as  those 
included  in  the  version  of  the  staff  questionnaire  completed  by  the  public 
school  administrators* 

A copy  cf  the  Parochial  School  Principal  Questionnaire  with  response- 
totals  and  percentages  is  included  in  Appendix  I-B-20, 

Parent  Interview  Survey:  In  May  and  June,  a random  sample  of  336 

parents  whose  children  were  enrolled  in  the  11  public  ESEA  elementary  schools, 
the  three  ESEA  junior  high  schools,  and  the  single  ESEA  senior  high  school  were 
interviewed.  They  were  requested  to  evaluate  ESEA  program-activities  and  to 
make  suggestions  for  improving  them.  The  questions  pertaining  to  teacher  aides 
were  the  same  in  the  three  levels  of  the  interview-questionnaires. 

Chapter  VI  contains  a report  of  the  Parent  Interview  Survey.  The  number 
and  the  percentage  of  responses  for  the  three  interview  schedules  are  included 
in  Appendix  VI-A. 

Procedure  for  Analysis 

Staff  Questionnaires:  The  number  and  the  percentage  of  responses  for 

each  category  of  the  section  of  the  staff  questionnaires  pertaining  to  the  value 
of  the  services  provided  by  teacher  aides  were  analyzed  within  five  major 
groupings:  public  elementary  school  teachers;  public  elementary  school  teacher 

assistants  and  administrators;  public  junior  high  school  and  senior  high 
school  language  arts  teachers;  public  junior  high  school  administrators;  and 
parochial  elementary  school  administrators.  In  addition,  the  same  public 
elementary  school  and  public  junior  high  school  groupings,  supplemented  by  a 
counselor  grouping,  were  utilized  to  analyze  the  numbers  and  the  percentages 
of  responses  for  the  category  of  the  staff  questionnaires  which  dealt  with 
the  adequacy  of  the  services  that  were  provided  by  teacher  aides. 

All  staff  questionnaire  data  pertaining  to  teacher  aide  services  have 
been  re-tabled  and  appear  in  the  FINDINGS  section  of  this  report. 

Parent  Interview  Survey:  Responses  to  the  three  questions  relating  to 

the  value  of  teacher  aide  services  to  teachers  and  to  students  which  were 
included  in  the  elementary  school,  junior  high  school,  and  senior  high  school 
versions  of  the  Parent  Interview  Survey  were  analyzed.  The  number  and  percent- 
age of  responses  to  each  question  is  included  in  the  FINDINGS  section  of  this 
report. 


FINDINGS 

Public  Elementary  School  Staff  Questionnaires 

A total  of  219  teachers,  15  teacher  assistants,  and  14  administrators 
responded  to  ,the  section  of  the  public  elementary  school  staff  questionnaires 
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pertaining  to  the  value  of  the  services  provided  by  teacher  aides.  These 
responses  represented  72.8%  of  the  teachers,  100.0%  of  the  teacher  assistants, 
and  87.5/o  of  the  administrators  assigned  to  Target  Area  public  elementary 
schools. 

Elementary  School  Teachers  Questionnaire:  Table  1 on  the  following  page 

presents  the  numbers  and  the  percentages  of  responses  by  the  145  (r6.2%) 
teachers  who  had  teacher  aides  under  their  direct  supervision  and  who  responded 
to  the  section  of  the  staff  questionnaire  relating  to  the  evaluation  of  teacher - 
aide  services. 


Table  1 indicates  that  a sizeable  majority  of  the  public  elementary  school 
teachers  surveyed  felt  that  all  of  the  eight  types  of  services  provided  by  teacher 
aides  were  of  "Much  Value"  or  of  "Some  Value".  The  highest  percentage  of  "Much 
Value"  or  "Some  Value"  ratings  that  public  elementary  school  teachers  gave  were 
for  "Preparing  materials"  (87.67.),  "Supervising:  individual  and  small  group 

activi ties"  ( 86 . 27.) , and  "Assisting  in  the  use  of  equipment  and  supplies"  ( 87 • 67.) • 
The  highest  percentage  of  "Little  Value"  or  "No  Value"  ratings  by  teachers  were 
for  "Increasing  communication  between  the  home  and  the  school"  (21.47.).  However, 
the  significance  of  the  negative  ratings  is  minimized  by  the  fact  that  71.17.  of 
the  teachers  rated  this  category  of  the  services  provided  by  teacher  aides  as 
of  "Much  Value"  or  of  "Some  Value". 


TABLE  1 

Numbers  and  Percentages  of  Responses  by  Public  Elementary 
School  Teachers  Evaluating  the  Services  of 
Teacher  Aides  (N=145) 


Services  of 
Teacher  Aides 

Degree  of  Value 

Much/Some 

Value 

Little/No 

Value 

Don' t 
Require 

No 

Response 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Performing  various  clerical 
tasks  (taking  roll,  etc.) 

120 

82.8 

14 

9.7 

9 

6.2 

2 

1.4 

Preparing  materials  (displays, 
bulletin  boards,  etc.) 

127 

87.6 

17 

11.7 

1 

0.7 

0 

- 

Supervising  individual  and 
small  group  activities 

125 

86.2 

15 

10.3 

2 

1.4 

3 

2.1 

Encouraging  pupils  to 
communicate  orally 

113 

77.9 

28 

19.3 

4 

2.8 

0 

- 

Guiding  pupils  through  example, 
redirection  and  speech 

114 

78.6 

26 

17.9 

2 

1.4 

3 

2.1 

Encouraging  correct  pupil 
use  of  materials 

116 

80.0 

24 

16.6 

3 

2.1 

2 

1.4 

Assisting  in  the  use  of 
equipment  and  supplies 

127 

87.6 

14 

9.7 

2 

1.4 

2 

1.4 

Increasing  communication  be- 
tween the  home  and  school 

,103 

71.0 

31 

21.4 

6 

4.1 

5 

3.4 
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Elementary  School  Teacher  Assistants  and  Administrators:  Table  2 on  the 

following  page  presents  the  numbers  and  the  percentages  of  responses  of  14 
public  elementary  school  administrators  and  of  15  public  elementary  scnool 
teacher  assistants  evaluating  the  services  provided  to  the  staff  by  teacher 
aides.  It  is  apparent  from  the  data  presented  in  Table  2 that  an  overwelming 
majority  of  the  administrators  and  the  teacher  assistants  rated  the  seven 
services  provided  to  the  staff  by  teacher  aides  as  of  "Much  Value"  or  as  of 
"Some  Value".  It  is  also  evident  that  the  teacher  assistants  tended  to  give 
slightly  higher  percentages  of  favorable  ratings  for  all  categories  of  teacher 
aide  services  than  were  given  by  the  administrators. 

A total  of  92.97,  of  the  administrators  rated  the  services  that  teacher 
aides  provided  in  "Performing  various  clerical  tasks".  "Preparing  materials". 
"Supervising  individual  and  small  group  activities",  and  "Increasing  commu- 
nication between  the  home  and  the  school"  as  of  "Much  Value"  or  as  of  "Some 
Value".  The  highest  percentages  of  "Little  Value"  or  "No  Value"  ratings  given 
by  the  administrators  (14.37,)  were  for  the  services  teacher  aides  provided  in 
the  following  areas:  "Encouraging  pupils  to  communicate  orally"  and  "Encour- 

aging correct  pupil  usage  of  materials". 

One  hundred  percent  of  the  teachers  assistants  indicated  that  the 
following  teacher-aide  services  were  of  "Much  Value"  or  of  "Some  Value": 
"Performing  various  clerical  tasks",  "Supervising  individual  and  small  groups", 
and  "Assisting , in  the  use  of  equipment  and  supplies".  The  areas  of  teacher- 
aide  services  rated  least  valuable  by  the  teacher  assistants  (l3.37o)  were  the 
services  related  to  "Encouraging  pupils  to  communicate  orally"  and  "Guiding 
pupils  through  example,  re-direction,  and  speech" • 

Public  Junior  High  and  Senior  High  School  Staff  Questionnaires 

A total  of  35  junior  high  school  language  arts  teachers,  three  junior 
high  school  teacher  assistants,  six  junior  high  school  administrators,  and  eleven 
senior  high  school  language  arts  teachers  responded  to  the  section  of  the  staff 
questionnaire  pertaining  to  the  services  of  teacher  aides.  These  responses 
represented  94.67,  of  the  junior  high  school  language  arts  teachers,  1007,  of  the 
junior  high  school  administrators,  and  90.97,  of  the  senior  high  school  language 
arts  teachers'.  Within  these  staff  groupings,  there  were  a total  of  33  junior 
high  school  teachers  (86.87,)  and  five  senior  high  school  teachers  (41.77,)  who 
indicated  that  they  had  teacher  aides  under  their  direct  supervision. 

9 

Junior  and  Senior  ^igh  School  Teachers:  Table  3 on  a following  page 

presents  the  numbers  and  the  percentages  of  responses  of  33  public  junior  high 
school  and  five  public  senior  high  school  language  arts  teachers,  evaluating  the 
services  provided  by  teacher  aides.  In  general,  junior  high  school  and  senior 
high  school  teachers  rated  favorably  the  services  provided  to  them;  however, 
a sizeable  number  of  the  teachers  gave  "Little  or  No  Value"  and  "Don't  Know" 
evaluations  for  individual  categories  of  services. 
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The  teacher  aide-services  most  frequently  rated  of  "Much  Value"  or  of 
"Some  Value"  by  junior  high  school  teachers  were  the  following:  "Performing 

various  clerical  tasks"  (93.97,),  "Encouraging  students  to  use  materials 
correc tly"  (84.87,)  and  "Assisting  in  the  use  of  equipment  and  supplies"  (87.9%). 
The  services  most  frequently  rated  as  of  "Little"  or  "No  Value"  or  for  which 
"Don't  Know"  responses  were  given  were  the  following:  "Encouraging  pupils  to 

communicate  orally"  (33.47,)  and  "Increasing  communication  between  the  home  and 
the  school"  (36.37.) . 

Junior  High  School  Administrators:  Table  4 which  follows  presents  the 

numbers  and  percentages  of  responses  of  six  junior  high  school  administrators 
evaluating  the  services  provided  to  the  staff  by  teacher  aides. 

The  data  presented  in  Table  4 suggest  that  though  administrators  generally 
rated  teacher  aides  services  favorably,  individual  administrators  varied  consider- 
ably in  their  knowledge  of  the  impact  of  the  various  services  upon  the  staff.  A 
total  of  66.77,  of  the  administrators  evaluated  seven  categories  of  services  of 
"Much  or  Some  Value"  and  a corresponding  33.37,  indicated  "Don't  Know"  evaluations 
for  the  same  categories.  For  the  category  "Helping  students  to  conduct  teacher- 
assigned  research",  there  were  16.77,  "Little  or  No  Value"  and  50.07,  "Don't  Know" 
evaluations  given. 

TABLE  4 

Numbers  and  Percentages  of  Responses  by  Public  Junior 
High  School  Administrators  Evaluating 
Teacher  Aide  Services  (N=6) 


Services  Provided 
By  Teacher  Aides 

Degree  of  Value 

Much/Some 

Value 

Little/No 

Value 

Don't 

Know 

N 

: % 

N 

To 

N 

T 

Performing  various  clerical 
tasks  (taking  roll,  etc.) 

4 

66.7 

0 

2 

33.3 

Preparing  materials  (displays, 
bulletin  boards,  etc.) 

3 

50.0 

0 

- 

3 

50.0 

Supervising  individual  and 
small  group  activities 

4 

66.7 

0 

- 

2 

33.3 

Encouraging  pupils  to 
communicate  orally 

4 

66.7 

0 

- 

2 

33.3 

Guiding  pupils  through  example, 
redirection  and  speech 

4 

66.7 

0 

- 

2 

33.3 

Encouraging  correct  pupil 
usage  of  materials 

4 

66.7 

0 

- 

2 

33.3 

Assisting  in  the  use  of 
equipment  and  supplies 

4 

66.7 

0 

- 

2 

33.3 

Increasing  communication 
between  the  home  and  school 

3 

50.0 

1 

16.7 

2 

33.3 

Helping  students  conduct 
teacher-assigned  research 

2 

33.3 

1 

16.7 

3 

50.0 

Tutoring  students 

4 

66.7 

0 

- 

2 

33.3 

o 
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Adequacy  of  Teacher  Aide-Services:  A total  of  166  public  elementary 

school  teachers,  13  elementary  school  administrators,  10  elementary  school 
teacher  assistants,  38  junior  high  school  language  arts  teachers,  13  junior 
high  school  counselors  and  six  junior  high  school  administrators  responded  to 
the  section  of  the  staff  questionnaire  pertaining  to  the  adequacy  of  teacher 
aide  services.  Table  5,  below,  presents  the  numbers  and  the  percentages  of 
responses  of  these  five  groupings  of  Target  Area  staff  pertaining  to  this 
category  of  the  staff  questionnaire. 

Table  5 indicates  that  49.27o  of  the  staff  surveyed  felt  that  the  present 
services  were  " adequate”  and  38.27.  felt  that  nmore  services"  were  needed.  Only 
2.07.  of  the  staff  felt  that  "less  services”  were  needed.  A higher  percentage  of 
elementary  school  staff  than  secondary  school  staff  indicated  that  present 
services  were  "adequate",  and  a higher  percentage  of  secondary  school  staff  than 
elementary  school  staff  indicated  that  more  teacher  aide  services  were  needed. 

A minority  of  10.57.  of  the  staff  responded  "Don* t Know"  or  failed  to  respond 
to  this  category  of  the  questionnaire. 

TABLE  5 

Numbers  and  Percentages  of  Responses  of  All  Respondents 
Evaluating  the  Adequacy  of  the  Services 
Provided  by  Teacher  Aides 


Group 

Less 

Service 

Needed 

Present 

Service 

Adequate 

More 

Service 

Needed 

No 

Opinion 

No 

Response 

N 

7. 

N 

7. 

N 

7. 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Elementary  School 
Teachers  (N=166 

4 

2.4 

86 

51.8 

58 

34.9 

13 

7.8 

5 

3.0 

Elementary  School 
Administrators  (N=13) 

0 

mm 

9 

69.2 

3 

23.1 

1 

7.7 

0 

- 

Elementary  School 
Teacher  Assistants 
(N=10) 

0 

- 

6 

60.0 

4 

40.0 

0 

- 

0 

- 

Junior  High  School 
Language  Arts 
Teachers  (N=38) 

1 

2.6 

15 

39.5 

19 

50.0 

3 

7.9 

0 

- 

Junior  High  School 
Counselors  (N-13) 

0 

- 

3 

23.1 

7 

53.8 

3 

23,1 

0 

- 

Junior  High  School 
Administrators  (N=6) 

0 

mm 

2 

33.3 

3 

50.0 

1 

16.7 

0 

- 

Total 

5 

2.0 

121 

49.2 

94 

38.2 

21 

8.5 

5 

2.0 

Parochial  Elementary  School  Principal  Questionnaire 


The  seven  principals  of  Target  Area  parochial  elementary  schools  responded 
to  the  section  of  the  staff  questionnaire  pertaining  to  the  services  provided 
to  teachers  by  teacher  aides.  Table  6,  below,  presents  the  numbers  and  percent 
ages  of  responses  by  the  principals  for  these  questionnaire  categories. 

TABLE  6 

Numbers  and  Percentages  of  Responses  by  Parochial  Elementary 
School  Administrators  Evaluating  Teacher 
Aide  Services  (N=7) 


Services  Provided 
By  Teacher  Aides 

Degree  of  Value 

Some/Much 

Value 

Little/No 

Value 

Don’ t 
Require 

Res 

No 

ponse 

N 

7. 

N 

7. 

N 

7. 

N 

7. 

Performing  various  clerical 
tasks  (taking  roll,  etc.) 

6 

85.7 

0 

- 

1 

14.3 

0 

- 

Preparing  materials  (dis- 
plays, bulletin  boards,  etc.) 

5 

71.4 

1 

14.3 

1 

14.3 

0 

- 

Supervising  individual  and 
small  group  activities 

6 

. 85.7 

0 

- 

1 

14.3 

0 

- 

Encouraging  students  to 
communicate  orally 

7 

100.0 

0 

- 

0 

- 

0 

- 

Guiding  pupils  through 
example 

7 

100.0 

0 

- 

0 

- 

0 

- 

Encouraging  pupils  to 
use  materials  correctly 

7 

100.0 

• 0 

- 

0 

- 

0 

- 

Assisting  in  use  of 
equipment  and  supplies 

7 

100.0 

0 

- 

0 

- 

0 

- 

Increasing  communication 
between  home  and  school 

6 

85.7 

0 

- 

0 

- 

1 

14.3 

Table  6 indicates  that  100.07.  of  the  principals  felt  that  teacher  aides 
provided  services  that  were  of  "Some  Value"  or  "Much  Value"  in  the  areas  of 
"Encouraging  pupils  to  communicate  orally".  "Guiding  pupils  through  example". 
"Encouraging  pupils  to  use  materials  correctly",  and  "Assisting  in  the  use  of 
equirient  and  supplies".  The  highest  percentages  of  "Little  or  No  Value" 
responses  (14.37.)  was  for  the  category  of  services  related  to  "Preparing  materials 
A total  of  14.37.  of  the  schools  did  not  require  teacher  aides  to  provide  clerical 
services,  to  prepare  materials,  or  to  supervise  small  groups. 


Parent  Interview  Survey 


Table  7 on  the  following  page  presents  the  numbers  and  the  percentages 
of  responses  by  a random  sample  of  331  parents  evaluating  the  services  provided 
by  teacher  aides  to  staff  and  to  pupils  of  Target  Area  public  elementary, 
junior  high,  and  senior  high  schools.  The  sample  included  188  parents  of 
elementary  school  pupils,  102  parents  of  junior  high  school  pupils,  and  46 
parents  of  senior  high  school  pupils. 

The  data  presented  in  Table  7 indicates  that  288  or  87.0%  of  the  parents 
interviewed  were  aware  that  the  Oakland  Public  Schools  hired  community  residents 
to  work  as  teacher  aides,  and  that  42.37.  of  the  parents,  who  were  aware  of 
teacher  aide  services,  had  talked  with  a teacher  aide  during  the  current  school 
year.  Though  parents  who  were  aware  of  teacher  aide  services  generally  rated 
them  as  of  "Much  Value”  or  of  "Some  Value"  to  teachers  and  to  students  and  only 
six  parents  rated  them  as  of  "Little  Value”  or  ”No  Value,"  there  were  106  parents 
or  34.57.  of  this  group  who  indicated  "Don't  Know"  responses  or  who  failed  to 
respond  to  this  question.  This  lack  of  parent  response  for  this  question 
indicates  a lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  parents. 
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Frequencies  and  Percentages  of  Interview  Responses  by  Parents  Evaluating  Services 
Provided  by  Teacher  Aides  to  Staff  and  Students  of  Target  Area  Public 
Elementary,  Junior  High,  and  Senior  High  Schools 
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SUMMARY 


In  general,  the  staff  and  parents  evaluated  the  services  provided  by 
teacher  aides  to  teachers  and  to  pupils  of  Target  Area  schools  very  favorably. 
"Much  Value"  or  "Some  Value"  ratings  by  public  elementary  school  teachers 
for  individual  categories  of  services  ranged  from  71.0%  to  87.67.5  for 
elementary  school  teacher  assistants,  from  86.7%  to  100%;  and  for  elementary 
school  administrators,  from  78.6%  to  92.97o. 

The  responses  of  the  junior  high  school  and  senior  high  school  language 
arts  teachers  tended  to  parallel  those  of  the  elementary  school  teachers; 
however,  there  were  a sizable  number  of  "Little  Value,"  "No  Value,"  or 
"Don’t  Know"  ratings  for  the  categories  of  services  related  to  "Encouraging 
pupils  to  communicate  orally"  (33.47o)  and  "Increasing  communication  between 
the  home  and  school"  (36.3%). 

Junior  high  school  administrators  tended  to  rate  the  services  provided 
by  teacher  aides  somewhat  less  favorably  than  the  language  arts  teachers 
rated  them.  Administrators  varied  considerably  in  their  knowledge  of  the 
impact  of  various  services  upon  the  staff.  A total  of  66.77.  of  the 
administrators  evaluated  seven  categories  of  services  as  of  "Much  Value"  or 
as  of  "Some  Value"  and  a corresponding  33.37.  indicated  "Donft  Know"  evaluations 
for  the  same  categories  of  services.  "Helping  students  to  conduct  teacher- 
assigned  research"  was  the  questionnaire  category  which  yielded  the  most 
diverse  responses  from  junior  high  school  administrators. 

The  parochial  school  principals  were  exceptionally  enthusiastic  about  the 
value  of  teacher  aide  services;  1007.  of  the  respondents  evaluated  four  of  the 
eight  services  provided  to  teachers  as  of  "Much  Value"  or  of  "Some  Value". 

A total  of  121  or  49.27.  of  the  staff  from  Target  Area  public  schools 
evaluated  the  present  teacher  aide  services  as  being  adequate  and  94  or  38. 27. 
indicated  a need  for  more  services.  Only  2.07.  of  the  staff  felt  that  less 
services  were  needed. 

There  were  87.07.  of  the  parents  interviewed  who  were  aware  of  teacher 
aide  services,  but  only  42.37.  had  talked  with  an  aide  during  the  current 
school  year. 

These  data  indicate  that  teacher  aides  have  been  utilized  effectively 
to  free  teachers  of  many  clerical,  supervisory,  and  material-preparation 
duties,  but  less  effectively  as  a means  to  facilitate  school-home  communications 
and  in  promoting  the  oral  communication  of  the  project  students. 

Joye  J.  Waters 

Teacher  on  Special  Assignment 

Research  Department  - 
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Science  instruction  at 
Chabot  Science  Center 


CHAPTER  III 

EVALUATION  OF  CULTURAL  ENRICHMENT  PROGRAM 


Elementary  students  making  a friend 


i 


EVALUATION  OF  CULTURAL  ENRICHMENT  PROGRAM 


INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  the  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  was  to  provide  an  increased 
number  of  opportunities  for  the  pupils  of  Target  Area  schools  to  participate  in 
the  cultural  and  the  educational  resources  of  the  Bay  Area-Community.  Major 
objectives  of  the  program  were  as  follows: 

1.  To  expand  the  scope  of  the  experiences  of  the  pupils 

2.  To  provide  additional  opportunities  for  the  pupils  to  increase  their 
knowledge  of  the  cultural-milieu 

3.  To  raise  the  level  of  academic  and  vocational  aspirations  of  the 
pupils 

4.  To  assist  the  pupils  to  achieve  self-identity  in  terms  of  their 
social,  economic,  and  political  environment 

PROCEDURE 


Program  Description 

The  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  provided  a per-pupil  allotment  of  funds 
to  each  of  the  public  and  the  parochial  Target  Area  schools  to  cover  the  cost 
of  transportation  and  selected  admission  charges  for  such  educational  tours 
as  performances  of  opera,  symphony,  and  ballet  groups;  visits  to  municipal  and 
state  offices  and  parks;  visits  to  campuses  of  colleges  and  universities;  and 
visits  to  athletic  and  theatrical  events.  Funds  were  also  provided  to  cover 
fees  for  such  school-site  activities  as  assembly  programs,  guest  speakers,  and 
motion  picture  presentations. 

Teachers  planned  cultural  enrichment  activities  around  classroom  units  of 
teaching  and  utilized  a variety  of  preparation  and  follow-up  procedures  to 
involve  the  students  in  the  activities  and  to  make  them  more  meaningful  to  the 
students.  The  procedures  utilized  included  teacher-class  planning  of  things 
to  be  done  and  to  be  seen  during  the  activity,  individual  research  and  class 
projects,  audio-visual  presentations;  organizing  the  class  and  preparing 
materials  for  the  events,  and  class  discussions  of  specific  aspects  of  the 
study  tour  or  school-site  activity.  The  follow-up  activities  employed  by 
teachers  included  class  discussions  and  evaluations  of  the  events,  art  work; 
and  writing  of  stories,  reports,  and  plays,  and  the  completion  of  library 
and  reference  work. 

During  the  1967-68  school  year,  there  were  a total  of  523  study  tours  and 
153  school-site  activities  in  which  pupils  of  the  Target  Area  elementary, 
junior  high,  and  senior  schools  participated.  Numerous  parents  were  also 
involved  in  these  cultural  enrichment  activities  as  chaperones  and/or  interested 
participants.  A more  detailed  breakdown  of -the  numbers  and  the  orientation  of 
the  cultural  enrichment  activities  and  the  population  served  by  the  study  tours 
and  school-site  activities  will  be  found  in ’the  FINDINGS  section  of  this  report. 


Evaluation  Instruments 


Evaluation  of  Educational  Tour  or  Activity  Form:  ESEA  and  Integration 

Model  teachers  were  requested  to  complete  an  evaluation  form  for  each  excur- 
sion or  school-site  activity  funded  by  ESEA  monies.  The  categories  of  descrip- 
tive and  valuative  data  summarized  on  the  form  were  as  follows:  effectiveness 

of  interpersonal  relations,  effectiveness  of  inter  group  relations,  major 
orientation  of  the  activity,  preparation  procedures,  follow-up  activities, 
evaluation  of  value,  the  recommended  grade  level  for  the  activity,  and  sugges- 
tions for  future  trips  of  this  nature. 

A copy  of  this  form  appears  in  APPENDIX  III. 

ESEA  Public  School  Staff  Questionnaire:  In  April  and  in  May,  staff 

questionnaires- were  administered  to  the  following  groups  of  certificated 
personnel  at  ESEA  Target  Area  schools:  elementary  school  teachers,  elementary 

school  teacher  assistants,  elementary  school  administrators,  secondary  school 
language  arts  teachers,  junior  high  school  counselors,  secondary  school  teacher 
assistants,  and  junior  high  school  administrators.  The  questions  pertaining 
to  the  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  were  essentially  the  same  for  the  three 
versions  of  the  questionnaire  administered  at  the  elementary  school  level  and 
the  three  versions  of  the  questionnaire  administered  at  the  secondary  level. 
However,  the  secondary  school  questionnaire  contained  an  additional  question 
which  was  not  included  in  the  public  and  the  parochial  elementary  school  versions 
of  the  staff  questionnaire.  There  was  also  a somewhat  different  emphasis  for 
the  version  of  the  questionnaire  completed  by  the  teachers  and  the  version  com- 
pleted by  the  teachers  and  the  version  completed  by  the  administrators  and  the 
teacher  assistants.  The  administrators  and  the  elementary  school  teacher 
assistants  evaluated  the  effectiveness  of  the  activities  of  the  Cultural  Enrich- 
ment Program  in  relation  to  its  value  for  Target  Area  students  in  general,  and 
the  teachers  evaluated  the  effectiveness  of  the  Cultural  Enrichment  Progam 
activities  in  relation  to  the  value  for  their  own  students.  Copies  of  the  six 
versions  of  the  staff  questionnaire  together  with  a complete  tabulation  of  the 
number  and  the  percentage  of  responses  appear  in  APPENDIX  I. 

Parochial  School  Principal  Questionnaire:  In  May,  questionnaires  pertaining 

to  the  ESEA  program-services  utilized  by  the  parochial  schools  were  distributed 
to  the  seven  parochial  school  principals  of  Target  Area  schools.  The  questions 
relating  to  the  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  were  essentially  the  same  a°  those 
included  in  the  version  of  the  questionnaire  completed  by  the  publi'  „,_nool 
administrators. 

A copy  of  the  Parochial  School  Principal  Questionnaire  with  response  totals 
and  percentages  is  included  in  APPENDIX  I-B-20. 

ESEA  Public  School  Parent  Interview  Survey:  In  May  and  June,  a random 

sample  of  336  parents  whose  children  were  enrolled  in  the  11  public  ESEA 
elementary  schools,  the  three  ESEA  junior  high  schools,  and  the  single  ESEA 
senior  high  school  were  interviewed.  They  were  requested  to  evaluate  ESEA  pro- 
gram activities  and  to  make  suggestions  for  improving  them.  The  questions 
pertaining  to  the  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  activities  were  the  same  in  the 
three  interview  survey  questionnaires.  The  number  and  the  percentage  of 
responses  for  the  three  interview  schedules  are  included  in  APPENDIX  VI-A. 
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Integration  Model  Receiving  School  Staff  Questionnaire:  Staff  questionnaires 

were  administered  in  May  to  teachers  of  Integration  Model  receiving  schools. 

They  were  requested  to  evaluate  the  services  provided  by  the  Integration  Model 
Project.  A copy  of  the  Integration  Model  Receiving  School  Staff  Questionnaire 
with  the  numbers  and  percentages  of  responses  appears  in  APPENDIX  VI-A-2. 

Integration  Model  Sending  School  and  Receiving  School  Parent  Interview 
Survey:  A random  sample  of  82  parents  whose  children  were  enrolled  in  the  Inte- 

gration Model  Sending  schools  and  88  parents  whose  children  were  enrolled  in  the 
Integration  Model  Receiving  schools  were  interviewed  in  May.  The  parents  were 
requested  to  evaluate  the  Integration  Model  Program  activities. 

A copy  of  each  version  of  the  Integration  Model  Interview  Survey  appears 
in  APPENDIX  IV. 

Procedure  for  Analysis 

Educational  Tour  or  Activity  Form:  The  number  and  the  percentage  of  study 

tours  and  school-site  activities  evaluated  and  the  percentage  of  the  Target 
Area  population  participating  in  the  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  activities  were 
compiled,,  In  addition,  percentages  were  computed  from  the  completed  evaluation 
forms  of  the  Target  population  served  by  each  of  the  six  categories  of  Cultural 
Enrichment  Program  activities.  The  frequencies  and  percentages  of  responses 
by  teachers  assessing  the  value  of  the  cultural  enrichment  activities  for  ESEA 
and  Integration  Model  students  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  Interpersonal  and 
Intergroup  relations  among  the  students  participating  in  Integration  Model 
activities  were  also  computed.  All  of  these  descriptive  data  have  been  tabled 
and  appear  in  the  FINDINGS  section  of  this  report. 

ESEA  Staff  Questionnaires:  The  frequency  and  the  percentage  of  responses 

for  each  category  of  the  section  of  the  staff  questionnaires  pertaining  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  educational  study  tours  and  the  school-site  activities  were 
analyzed  within  four  major  groupings:  pablic  elementary  school  teacheis,  public 

elementary  school  teacher  assistants  and  administrators;  public  junior  high 
school  and  senior  high  school  language  arts  teachers;  public  junior  high  school 
administrators;  and  parochial  elementary  school  principals.  In  addition,  the 
same  public  elementary  school  and  public  junior  high  school  groupings,  supple- 
mented by  a counselor  groupings,  were  utilized  to  analyze  the  frequencies  and 
the  percentages  of  responses  for  the  category  of  the  ESEA  staff  questionnaires 
which  dealt  with  the  adequacy  of  the  Cultural  Enrichment  study  tours  and  school- 
site  activities. 

All  ESEA  staff  questionnaire  data  has  been  re tabled  and  appear  in  the 
FINDINGS  section  of  this  report. 

Integration  Model  Receiving  School  Staff  Questionnaire:  The  frequency  and 

the  percentage  of  responses  by  teachers  for  each  category  or  the  staff  question- 
naire pertaining  to  the  effectiveness  of  interschool  visits  and  copperatively 
planned  study  tours  and  their  recommendations  relating  to  the  quantity  of  these 
activities  to  be  offered  in  the  future  have  been  retabled  and  appear  in  the 
FINDINGS  section  of  this  report. 


ESEA  Parent  Interview  Survey:  Responses  to  the  three  questions  relating 

to  the  value  and  the  number  of  study  tours  and  school-site  activities  which  were 
included  in  the  elementary  school,  junior  high  school,  and  senior  high  school 
versions  of  the  ESEA  Parent  Interview  Survey  were  analyzed.  The  frequency  and 
percentage  of  responses  to  each  question  is  included  in  the  FINDINGS  section 
of  this  report. 

Integration  Model  Parent  Interview  Survey:  Responses  to  six  questions 

relating  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  study  tours  and  the  school- site  activities 
which  were  included  in  the  Sending  School  and  the  Receiving  School  versions  of 
the  Integration  Model  Parent  Inteview  survey  were  analyzed.  The  frequency  and 
the  percentage  of  responses  to  each  question  appear  in  the  FINDINGS  section  of 
this  report. 
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Educational  Tours  or  Activity  Form 

Table  1 on  the  following  page  presents  a synthesis  of  the  Cultural  Enrich- 
ment Program  activities  for  the  ESEA  public  and  parochial  schools  and  the 
Integration  Model  schools.  It  summarizes  the  number  of  participating  schools; 
the  number  of  study  tours  and  school-site  activities;  and  the  number  and  percent- 
age of  the  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  activities  which  were  evaluated. 

Table  1 indicates  that  the  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  funds  provided  523 
study  tours  and  153  school-site  activities  for  pupils  attending  34  Target  Area 
schools.  It  also  indicates  that  evaluations  were  completed  for  80.17.  of  the 
study  tours  and  76.57.  of  the  school-site  activities.  The  contrast  between  the 
number  of  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  activities  and  the  number  evaluated  is 
particularly  evident  for  the  Integration  Model  grouping  of  schools.  It  would 
therefore  appear  that  the  data  provided  by  the  Educational  Tour  or  Activity 
Form.  wh?ch  is  presented  in  Tables  2 to  8,  which  follow,  should  be  interpreted 
with  some  caution  for  all  groupings  of  schools,  but  with  particular  caution  for 
the  Integration  Model  schools. 
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TABLE  1 


Number  of  Participating  Schools,  Number  of  Study  Tours,  Number  of 
School-Site  Activities,  and  Number  and  Percentage  of  Study 
Tours  and  School-Site  Activities  Evaluated  by  Staff 
Participating  in  Cultural  Enrichment 
Program  Activities 


Number 

of 

Schools 

Number  of  Study  Tours  and 
School-Site  Activities 

Number  and  Percentage 
of  Study  Tours  and  School- 
Site  Activities  Evaluated 

N 

% 

Elementary 

Study  Tour 

352 

312 

88.6 

(N-ll) 

School-Site  Activity 

31 

28 

90.3 

Junior  High 
(N=3) 

Study  Tour 

79 

75 

94.9 

School-Site  Activity 

37 

25 

67.6 

Senior  High 
(N=l) 

Study  Tour 

33 

32 

97.0 

School-Site  Activity 

9' 

6 

55713 

Parochial 

Study  Tour 

37 

31 

83.8 

Elementary 

(N=7) 

School-Site  Activity 

6 

6 

100.0 

Integration  Model- 
Sending 
(N=3) 

Study  Tour 

11 

9 

81.8 

School-Site  Activity 

33 

22 

66.7 

Integration  Model- 

Study  Tour 

11 

5 

45.5 

Receiving 

(N=7) 

School-Site  Activity 

33 

16 

48.5 

Total 

Study  Tour 

523 

419 

80.1 

(N=34) 

School-Site  Activity 

153 

117 

76.5 
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Table  2 below  and  tables  3 and  4 on  the  following  pages  present  the 
number  of  study  tours;  the  number  of  school-site  activities;  and  the  number 
and  percentage  of  public  elementary,  junior  high,  and  senior  high  school 
students,  and  the  number  and  percentage  of  parochial  elementary  school  students 
participating  in  the  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  activities. 

TABLE  2 

Number  of  Study  Tours,  Number  of  School-Site  Activities,  Number  of  Students 
and  Percentages  of  Public  Elementary  School  Target  Area  Population 
Participating  in  Cultural  Enrichi  ent  Study  Tours  and  School- 
Site  Activities  Evaluated  by  Teachers 


Type  of  Tour 
or  Activity 

Number  -.of 
S tud^Tour  s 

Activities 

Number 

of 

Students* 

Percent  of 
Target 

Population** 

Fine  Arts 

Study 

Tour 

34 

1,381 

18.4 

School-Site 
Ac  tivi ty 

19 

2,774 

36.9 

Business,  Industry 
and  Government 

Study 

Tour 

53 

1,633 

21.8 

School-Site 

Activity 

1 

180 

2,4 

Science  and  Historical 

Study 

Tour 

149 

5,068 

67.6 

School-Site 

Activity 

7 

1,590 

21.2 

Schools  and  Colleges 

Study 

Tour 

11 

552 

7.4 

School— Si te 
Activity 

Other  Instructional 

Study 

Tour 

79 

4,295 

57.3 

School-Site 

Activity 

8 

1,656 

22.1 

Recreational 

Study 

Tour 

29 

897 

12.0 

School-Site 

Activity 

21 

2,843 

37.9 

Total 

Study  Tour 
Tours 

355 

13,826 

184.4 

School-Si te 
Activity 

56 

9,043 

120.6 

* Figures  do  not  represent  unduplicated  count 

**  Figures  can  be  in  excess  of  1007.  due  to  multiple  student  participation 


Public  Elementary  Schools:  Table  2 reveals  that  study  tours  of  a science 

or  an  historical  nature  predominated  among  the  cultural  enrichment  activities 
sponsored  by  elementary  schools  though  substantial  numbers  of  tours  and  school- 
site  activities  for  the  other  categories  were  scheduled  also:  There  were 

approximately  13,826  students,  or  184. 47.  of  the  public  elementary  school  Target 
Area  population  who  participated  in  study  tours  and  9,043  or  120.67.  who 
participated  in  school-site  activities.  These  figures  represent  an  average 
of  approximately  1.8  tours  and  1.2  school-site  activities  per  public  elementary 
school  student.  However,  these  population  figures  must  be  interpreted  with 
some  caution,  since  the  number  of  students  is  not  an  unduplicated  count  and 
also  since  the  population  who  participated  in  the  study  tours  and  school-site 
activities,  which  were  not  evaluated,  have  been  omitted  from  the  count. 

Public  Junior  High  and  Senior  High  Schools:  It  is  apparent  from  Table  3 

that  the  major  emphasis  of  the  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  for  the  Target  Area 
junior  high  schools  was  upon  study  tours  of  a science  or  an  historical  nature, 
and  for  the  senior  high  schools  the  major  emphasis  was  upon  tours  to  other 
schools  and  colleges  and  upon  tours  of  a ’’Fine  Arts”  nature.  There  were 
approximately  5,808  students,  or  217.27.  of  the  public  junior  high  school  popu- 
lation, who  participated  in  study  tours  and  17,548  students,  or  656.57,,  who 
participated  in  school-site  activities.  These  figures  represent  an  average  of 
2.2  study  tours  and  6.6  school-site  activities  per  public  junior  high  school 
pupil. 


The  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  data  pertaining  to  senior  high  school 
students  which  is  provided  in  Table  3 indicates  that  there  were  approximately 
2,627  students  (241.27.)  of  the  Target  Area  senior  high  school  population  who 
participated  in  study  tours  and  2,915  students  (656.57.)  who  participated  in 
school-site  activities.  These  percentage  figures  represent  an  average  of  2.4 
study  tours  and  6.6  school-site  activities  per  senior  high  school  pupil. 

The  data  provided  in  Table  3 reflects  only  867.  of  the  junior  high  school 
and  907,  of  senior  high  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  activities. 
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Parochial  Elementary  Schools:  Table  4 reflects  data  pertaining  to  31  of 

the  educational  study  tours  and  6 of  the  school  site  activities  in  which  the 
Target  Area  parochial  elementary  school  students  were  involved.  Study  tours  of 
a fine  arts  nature  predominated.  Participating  in  these  events  were  1,781  stu- 
dents who  attended  study  tours  and  650  students  who  attended  school-site 
activities.  These  figures  indicate  that  approximately  120.97.  of  the  Target 
Area  parochial  elementary  school  students  were  involved  in  Cultural  Enrichment 
Program  study  tours  and  43.97o  in  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  school-site 
activities  or  1,2  study  tours  and  .43  school-site  activities  per  student. 
However,  because  of  possible  multiple  student  participation  and  incomplete 
school-site  activity  evaluation  reports,  this  data  should  be  interpreted  with 
some  caution. 


TABLE  4 

Number  of  Study  Tours,  Number  of  School-Site  Activities,  Number  of  Students, 
and  Percentages  of  Parochial  Elementary  School  Target  Area 
Population  Participating  in  Cultural  Enrichment 
Study  Tours  and  School-Site  Activities 
Evaluated  by  Teachers 


Type  of  Tour  or  School-Site 

i Activity 

Number  of 
Tours  and 
Activi ties 

Number 

of 

Students* 

Percent 
of  Target 

Population** 

(N=1481) 

Fine  Arts 

Tour 

12 

741 

50.1 

School-Site 

Activity 

. 

Business,  Industry,  and 
Government 

Tour 

7 

197 

13.3 

School-Site 

Activity 

Science  and  Historical 

Tour 

3 

154 

10.4 

School-Site 

Activity 

5 

650 

43.9 

Schools  and  Colleges 

Tour 

- 

- 

- 

School-Site 

Activity 

■I  ! 

mm 

Other  Instructional 

Tour 

4 

174 

11.7 

School-Site 

Activity 

mm 

Recreational 

Tour 

5 

525 

35.4 

School-Site 

Activity 

. 

mm 

Total 

Tour 

31 

1,791 

120.9 

School-Site 

Activity 

6 

650 

43.9 

^Figures  do  not  represent  unduplicated  count 
**Figures  can  be  in  excess  of  1007.  due  to  multiple  student  participation 
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Integration  Model  Schools:  Since  less  than  half  of  the  evaluative  data 

pertaining  to  the  cultural  enrichment  activities  for  the  Integration  Model 
Sending  and  Receiving  schools  were  not  submitted,  no  data  has  been  included  in 
the  FINDINGS  pertaining  to  the  percentage  of  the  Target  Population  served  or 
the  mean  number  of  tours  and  activities  per  student  at  Sending  and  Receiving  IM 
schools.  However,  it  is  apparent  from  the  data  which  is  available  that  the 
major  emphases  of  the  Integration  Model  study  tours  and  school— site  activities 
was  in  the  area  of  musical  events  and  recreational  activities. 

Value  of  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  Activities;  Teachers  participating 
in  the  ESEA  Target  Area  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  activities  were  requested 
to  assess  the  value  of  the  events  they  supervised.  Table  5 below  reflects 
data  from  these  evaluations. 


TABLE  5 

Frequencies  and  Percentages  of  Evaluations  by  Participating  Staff  of 
the  Value  of  the  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  Activities 


School 

Groupings 

Degree  of  Value 

Great 

Some 

Li ttle/No 

No 

Response 

Total 

Evaluations 

Elementary 

N 

262 

65 

9 

75 

411 

% 63.7 

15.8 

2.2 

18.3 

100.0 

Junior  High 

N 

132 

30 

4 

12 

181 

% 

72.9 

17.6 

2.2 

6.6 

99.4 

Senior  High 

N 

33 

9 

0 

2 

45 

7>  73.3 

20.0 

- - 

4.4 

97.8 

Parochial 

N 

24 

5 

0 

1 

30 

(Elementary) 

7>  80.0 

16.7 

- 

3.3 

100.0 

Total 

N 

447 

111 

13' 

86 

667 

7o  67.0 

16.6 

1.9 

12.9 

98.5 

It  is  apparent  from  Table  5 that  the  ESEA  school  staff  were  generally 
enthusiastic  in  their  assessment  of  the  value  of  the  Cultural  Enrichment  Program 
activities  in  which  they  participated.  Sixty-seven  percent  of  the  participating 
staff  indicated  that  the  activities  were  of  "Great  Value"  and  an  additional 
16.67.  of  the  staff  indicated  that  the  activities  were  of  "Some  Value."  These 
percentages  were  derived  from  667  evaluations  of  536  Cultural  Enrichment  Program 
activities. 
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Seventy-five  teachers  from  Integration  Model  Sending  schools  and 
Integration  Model  Receiving  schools  assessed  the  value  of  the  Integration 
Model  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  activities  in  which  they  were  involved. 
Table  6 summarizes  their  responses. 


TABLE  6 

Frequencies  and  Percentages  of  Evaluations  by  Participating  Staff  of 
the  Value  of  the  Integration  Model  Cultural 
Enrichment  Program  Activities 


VALUE  OF  TOUR  AND  SCH( 

)0L-SITE  ACTIV 

rITIES 

School 

Groupings 

Great 

Some 

Little/No 

No 

Response 

Total 

Integration  Model 
ESEA 

Sending  School 
. (N=42) 

N 34 

8 

- 

- 

42 

7»  81.0 

19.0 

- 

- 

100.0 

Integration  Model 
Non  ESEA 
Receiving  School 
(N=33) 

N 22 

7 

1 

3 

33 

7.  66.7 

21.2 

3.0 

9.1 

100.0 

Total 

(N=75) 

N 56 

15 

1 

3 

75 

7.  74.7 

20.0 

1.3 

4.0 

100.0 

It  is  evident  from  the  data  provided^  in  Table  6 that  the  staff  generally 
evaluated  the  activities  favorably  and  that  Sending  School  staff  tended  to 
evaluate  the  activities  somewhat  more  favorably  than  the  Receiving  School  staff. 
Eighty-one  percent  of  the  Sending  School  staff  evaluated  the  events  as  being 
of  "Much  Value"  while  66.77.  of  the  Receiving  School  staff  evaluated  them  in 
that  category.  These  percentages  reflect  evaluations  of  31  events  by  42  of  the 
Sending  School  staff  and  21  events  by  33  of  the  Receiving  School  staff.  Some 
caution  should  be  utilized  in  generalizing  from  this  data  since  a sizeable  number 
of  the  events  were  not  evaluated. 

Effectiveness  of  Interpersonal  and  Intergroup  Relations  Among  Pupils:  Da ta 

pertaining  to  the  effectiveness  of  interpersonal  and  intergroup  relations  among 
students  participating  in  the  Integration  Model  Program  activities  were  com- 
piled from  Sending  Schools  and  Receiving  School  staff  evaluations  of  Cultural 
Enrichment  Program  activities.  A summary  of  these  data  is  included  in  Table  7. 


Frequencies  and  Percentages  of  Staff  Evaluations  of  the  Effectiveness  of 
Interpersonal  and  Intergroup  Relations  Among  Pupils  Participating 
in  the  Integration  Model  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  Activities 
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Table  7 indicates  that  76.2%  of  the  Sending  School  staff  and  81,8%  of 
the  Receiving  School  staff  evaluated  interpersonal  relations  among  students 
participating  in  Integration  Model  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  activities 
which  they  supervised  as  being  ’’Excellent”  or  ’’Good.”  A percentage  of  83,4 
of  the  Sending  School  staff  and  78,87,  of  the  Receiving  School  staff  evaluated 
intergroup  relations  among  students  as  being  ’’Excellent”  or  ’’Good,”  Only  9,37, 
of  the  Sending  and  the  Receiving  School  staff  failed  to  evaluate  interpersonal 
relations  among  students  and  none  evaluated  interpersonal  relations  as  being 
”Poor,H  Because  these  figures  represent  evaluations  by  the  Sending  School 
staff  of  only  81,8%.  of  the  study  tours  and  66,7%  of  the  school-site  activities 
and  by  the  Receiving  School  staff  of  only  45,57,  of  the  study  tours  and  48,57, 
of  the  school-site  activities,  it  is  difficult  to  generalize  about  the  inter- 
personal or  intergroup  relations  among  the  students  participating  in  these 
activities.  However,  from  the  evaluations  that  are  available,  there  are  in- 
dications that  interpersonal  and  intergroup  relations  were  satisfactory. 

Staff  Questionnaires 

Public  Elementary  School  Staff  Questionnaire:  Table  8 on  the  following 

page  presents  the  frequencies  and  percentages  of  responses  of  Target  Area 
public  elementary  school  teachers,  teacher  assistants,  and  administrators 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  activities. 

It  includes  the  responses  of  143  teachers  (74,57,),  13  teacher  assistants 
(86,77,),  and  12  administrators  (85,77,)  who  indicated  an  awareness  of  the- 
Cultural  Enrichment  Program  school-site  activities  offered  at  their  school. 

It  also  includes  the  responses  of  136  teachers  (70,87,),  15  teacher  assistants 
(100,07,),  and  12  teacher  assistants  (85,77,)  of  Target  Area  public  elementary 
schools  who  indicated  an  awareness  of  the  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  study 
tours  in  which  classes  at  their  schools  had  participated. 
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Table  8 reflects  exceptionally  positive  evaluations  of  the  Cultural 
Enrichment  Program  activities  by  the  public  elementary  school  teachers, 
teacher  assistants  and  administrators.  It  indicates  slightly  more  positive 
evaluations  of  the  effectiveness  of  study  tours  in  achieving  the  objectives 
of  the  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  than  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  school- 
site  activities  in  achieving  these  objectives.  There  are  also  indications 
from  the  data  provided  in  Table  8 that  administrators  and  teacher  assistants 
tended  to  provide  a larger  number  of  highly  positive  evaluations  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  study  tours  and  school-  site  activities  than  were  pro- 
vided by  teachers. 

The  highest  percentage  of  "Much  Effect”  or  ’’Some  Effect"  responses 
provided  by  teachers  (94.9%)  was  for  the  questionnaire  category  pertaining  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  study  tours  in  "Providing  students  with  basic  first 
hand  contact  and  experience  with  various  cultural  and  enrichment  offerings  in 
the  area. " The  highest  percentage  of  "Little  Effect"  or  "No  Effect"  responses 
by  the  teachers  (17.5%)  was  for  the  effectiveness  of  school-site  activities  in 
"Increasing  student  awareness  of  the  educational  and  cultural  offerings  of 
both  local  and  extended  communities." 

One  hundred  percent  of  the  teacher  assistants  and  the  administrators 
provided  "Much  Effect"  or  "Some  Effect"  evaluations  of  the  effectiveness  of 
study  tours  in  "Simulating  student  interest  in  the  arts  and  other  cultural 
enrichment  activities,"  and  in  "Providing  students  basic  first  hand  contact." 

The  highest  number  of  "Little  Effect"  or  "No  Effect"  responses  provided  by 
teacher  assistants  as  well  as  by  administrators,  84.6%  and  83.3%,  respectively, 
was  for  the  effectiveness  of  school-site  activities  in  "Providing  needed  student 
experiential  background  for  increased  perceptual  and  intellectual  development. " 

Junior  High  School  and  Senior  High  School  Staff  Questionnaires:  Table  9 

on  the  following  page  summarized  the  frequencies  and  the  percentages  of 
responses  of  38  junior  high  school  teachers,  6 junior  high  administrators,  and 
12  senior  high  school  teachers  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  Cultural 
Enrichment  Program  school-site  and  study  tour  activities.  These  responses 
represent  94.6%,  of  the  junior  high  school  teachers,  75.0%,  of  the  junior  high 
school  administrators,  and  100.0%,  of  the  senior  high  school  teachers  of  Target 
Area  secondary  schools. 
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Table  9 indicates  that  junior  high  school  teachers  tended  to  evaluate 
study  tour  activities  slightly  more  positively  than  they  evaluated  school-site 
activities,  but  junior  high  school  administrators  and  senior  high  school 
teachers  provided  approximately  the  same  level  of  positive  evaluations  for  the 
two  types  of  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  activities.  Junior  high  school 
administrators  tended  to  provide,  a higher  percentage  of  "Much  Effect"  or  "Some 
Effect"  evaluations  than  were  provided  by  junior  high  school  or  senior  high 
school  teachers.  Senior  high  school  teachers  recorded  sizable  numbers  in  the 
"Don’t  Know”  or  "No  Response"  categories. 

The  highest  percentage  of  "Much  Effect"  or  "Some  Effect"  evaluations 
provided  by  junior  high  school  teachers  (81.67.)  was  for  the  effectiveness  of 
school-site  activities  and  study  tours  in  "Providing  pupils  with  an  increased 
awareness  of  educational  opportunities."  and  for  the  effectiveness  of  school- 
site  activities  in  "Providing  pupils  with  an  increased  awareness  of  vocational 
alternatives."  The  highest  percentage  of  "Little  Effect"  or  "No  Effect" 
evaluations  provided  by  teachers  was  for  the  effectiveness  of  school-site 
activities  in  "Providing  pupils  with  an  increased  awareness  of  the  economic 
aspects  of  the  community. " 

There  were  100. 07o  of  the  junior  high  school  administrators  who  indicated 
that  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  study  tours7  and  school-site  activities  had 
been  of  "Much  Effect"  or  "Some  Effect"  in  "Providing  pupils  with  an  increased 
awareness  of  art,  music,  drama,  and  other  cultural  aspects  of  the  community." 

For  six  of  the  ten  categories  of  this  section  of  the  questionnaire,  one  "Little 
Effect"  or  "No  Effect"  evaluation  was  provided  by  an  administrator. 

Senior  high  school  teachers  provided  mixed  evaluations.  The  percentage 
of  "Don’t  Know"  or  "No  Response"  responses  for  the  ten  questionnaire  categories 
ranged  from  33.3%  to  58.47o.  The  percentage  of  "Much  Effect"  or  "Some  Effect" 
responses  ranged  from  33.37.  to  66.77».  The  highest  number  of  positive  evaluations 
by  senior  high  school  teachers  was  given  for  the  effectiveness  of  study  tours 
and  school-site  activities  in  "Providing  pupils  with  an  increased  awareness  of 
educational  opportunities,"  and  the  lowest  percentage  for  the  effectiveness  of 
school-site  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  activities  in  "Providing  pupils  with  an 
increased  awareness  of  economic  aspects  of  the  community." 

Parochial  Elementary  School  Principal  Questionnaire:  Table  10,  which 

follows,  presents  frequencies  and  percentages  of  responses  by  the  six  Target 
Area  parochial  school  principals  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  Cultural 
Enrichment  Program  study  tours  and  school-site  activities. 


TABLE  10 


Frequencies  and  Percentages  of  Responses  by  Parochial  School 
Principals  Evaluating  the  Effectiveness  of  Cultural 
Enrichment  Study  Tours  and  School-Site 
Activities  (N=7) 


Effectiveness  of  Cultural 

Degree  of  Effect 

Enrichment  Activities  to 
students  in: 

Some/Much 

Effect 

Little/No 

Effect 

Don*  t 
Know 

No 

Response 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Stimulating  student  interest 
in  the  arts  and  other  cul- 
tural activities 

6 

85.7 

0 

0 

1 

14.3 

increasing  awareness  of  the 
educational  and  cultural 
offerings  of  the  area 

6 

85.7 

1 

14.3 

0 

0 

Providing  needed  background 
for  increased  perceptual  and 
intellectual  development 

6 

85.7' 

1 

14.3 

0 

0 

Providing  students  with 
basic  first-hand  contact 
and  experience  with  various 
cultural  offerings 

5 

71.4 

2 

28.6 

0 

0 

It  would  appear  from  the  data  provided  in  Table  10  that  the  parochial 
school  principals  felt  that  the  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  activities  had 
generally  been  effective  in  increasing  the  number  of  opportunities  for  the 
pupils  of  Target  Area  parochial  schools  to  participate  in  the  educational  and 
the  cultural  resources  of  the  Bay  Area.  The  effectiveness  of  the  program  in 
“Providing  students  with  basic  first  hand  contact  and  experience  with  various 
culture  offerings”  was  the  single  questionnaire  category  for  which  five  of  the 
six  principals  failed  to  provide  “Some  Effect"  or  "Much  Effect"  evaluations. 

In  this  instance,  only  four  of  the  six  or  71.4%  provided  "Much  Effect"  or  "Some" 
Effect"  evaluations. 

Adequacy  of  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  Activities:  Table  11  on  the 

following  page  presents  the  responses  of  166  elementary  school  teachers  (86.9%), 
10  elementary  school  teacher  assistants  (66.67o),  13  elementary  school  adminis- 
trators (92.8%),  38  junior  high  school  language  arts  teachers  (100.0%),  13 
junior  high  school  counselors  (100.0%),  and  six  junior  high  school  administrators 
( 7 5%)  evaluating  the  adequacy  of  the  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  study  tours  and 
school-site  activities. 
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School -Site 


Table  11  indicates  that  28.9%  of  the  staff  surveyed  felt  that  the 
services  provided  by  the  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  study  tours  were  adequate; 
63.0%  felt  that  more  service  was  needed;  2.8%  felt  that  less  service  was 
needed;  and  a total  of  13  individuals  (5.3%)  indicated  "No  Opinion"  or  "No 
Response"  to  this  question.  The  highest  percentage  of  "More  Service  Needed" 
responses  (78.9%)  was  by  junior  high  school  language  arts  teachers,  while  the 
lowest  percentage  of  "More  Service  Needed"  responses  was  by  junior  high  school 
counselors  (30.8%). 

The  percentage  of  "More  Service  Needed"  responses  was  generally  higher  for 
school-site  activities  than  for  study  tour  activities.  A percentage  of  72.8 
of  the  staff  surveyed  indicated  that  more  services  were  needed  and  21.1% 
indicated  that  the  present  school-site  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  activities 
were  adequate.  There  were  5.3%  of  the  staff  who  responded,  "No  Opinion"  or 
who  failed  to  respond  to  the  questions.  These  responses  pertaining  to  the 
adequacy  of  school-site  activities  were  similar  to  those  pertaining  to  the 
adequacy  of  study  tours  in  that  junior  high  school  language  arts  teachers  pro- 
vided the  highest  percentage  (72.8%)  of  "More  Service  Neeaad"  responses. 

However,  the  responses  differed  in  that  the  lowest  percentage  of  "More  Service 
Needed"  responses  wer^  crom  junior  high  school  administrators  (33.3%  rather  than 
senior  high  counselors. 

Integration  Model  Receiving  School  Staff  Questionnaire:  Table  12  on  the 

following  page  presents  the  frequencies  and  the  percentages  of  responses  by 
Integration  Model  Receiving  School  staff  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  study 
tours  and  interschool  visits. 
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It  is  evident  from  Table  12  that  29.6 % of  the  Integration  Model  Receiving 
School  staff  felt  that  the  study  tours  were  "Highly  Effective"  or  "Somewhat 
Effective,"  and  32.84  felt  that  the  interschool  visits  were  "Highly  Effective" 
or  "Somewhat  Effective."  There  were  only  13.1%  "Somewhat  Ineffective"  and 
"Highly  Ineffective"  responses  pertaining  to  study  tours  and  3.3%  of  the  "Some 
what  Ineffective"  responses  provided  for  the  interschool  visit  category*  How— 
ever»  -*-n  evaluating  the  "Effectiveness  of  study  tours  in  facilitating  student 
understanding  and  acceptance  of  children  from  varied  ethnic  and  economic  back- 
grounds, " 46,6%  of  the  staff  responded  "Don’t  Know"  or  failed  to  respond  to  the 
question  when  they  had  the  opportunity  to  indicate  a "Neutral"  response.  The 
same  pattern  of  responses  is  evident  for  the  Interschool  visits  category  for 
which  there  were  52.5%  "Don’t  Know"  and  incomplete  responses. 

The  questionnaire  responses  pertaining  to  the  recommended  quantity  of 
study  tours  and  interschool  visits  parallel  the  responses  analyzed  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  in  that  there  are  37.7%  of  the  staff  who  responded  "Don’t 
Know"  and  9.8%,  who  failed  to  respond  to  the  question  pertaining  to  study  tours. 
There  were  39.34  of  the  staff  who  felt  that  the  quantity  of  study  tours  should 
remain  at  the  present  level  or  be  increased  and  36.1%  who  felt  that  the  quantity 
of  interschool  visits  should  remain  at  the  present  level  or  be  increased.  Only 
6.67.  felt  that  study  tours  should  be  discontinued  and  4.9%  that  interschool 
visits  should  be  discontinued. 

Parent  Interview  Surveys 

ESEA  Parent  Interview  Survey;  Table  13  provides  a summary  of  the  frequen- 
cies and  the  percentages  of  interview— responses  of  336  parents  responding  to 
the  section  of  the  ESEA  Interview  Survey  which  pertained  to  the  number  of 
Cultural  Enrichment  Program  field  trips  taken  by  pupils  attending  Target  Area 
schools.  Included  in  the  sample  were  188  parents  of  elementary  school  pupils, 
102  parents  of  junior  high  school  pupils,  and  46  parents  of  senior  high  school 
pupils*  These  parents  represented  96.6%,  of  the  proposed  random  sample  of 
Target  Area  parents. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  data  provided  in  Table  13  that  parents  were  gener- 
ally aware  of  the  fact  that  their  children  were  participating  in  Cultural  En- 
richment Program  field  trips  (study  tours).  Only  4.8%  of  the  parents  of  elemen- 
tary school  pupils,  14.77.  of  the  parents  of  junior  high  school  pupils,  and  21.77. 
of  the  parents  of  senior  high  school  pupils  indicated  that  their  children  had 
not  participated  in  field  trips.  An  approximately  equal  number  of  parents  of 
elementary,  junior  high,  and  senior  high  pupils  indicated  that  their  children 
had  participated  in  one  or  two  trips  or  indicated  that  their  children  had 
participated  in  three  or  four  trips.  These  latter  two  groupings  of  the  parents 
included  nearly  one  half  of  the  parents  interviewed. 
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Table  14  on  the  following  page  summarizes  the  frequencies  and  the 
percentages  of  interview  responses  by  292  parents  responding  to  the  section 
of  the  ESEA  Interview  Survey  which  pertained  to  the  value  and  the  recommended 
number  of  field  trips  for  pupils.  This  grouping  of  parents  included  174 
parents  of  elementary  school  pupils,  84  parents  of  junior  high  school  pupils, 
and  34  parents  of  senior  high  school  pupils.  These  parents  represented  86.6% 
of  the  random  sample  of  Target  Area  parents  interviewed.  The  data  relating  to 
the  value  of  the  field  trips  which  are  provided  in  Table  14  is  limited  to 
responses  of  parents  who  indicated  a knowledge  of  the  participation  of  their 
children  in  field  trips. 

It  would  appear  from  the  data  in  Table  14  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  parents  who  were  aware  of  the  participation  of  their  children  in  field 
trips  (study  tours)  felt  that  these  trips  were  "Very  Valuable"  or  "Somewhat 
Valuable,"  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  parents  (89.0%)  felt  that  "A  Few  More" 
or  "Many  More"  trips  should  be  scheduled  in  the  future.  Only  30  of  the  parents 
surveyed  (10%,)  felt  that  the  trips  were  of  "Little  Value"  or  "No  Value." 

Table  15  reflects  the  frequencies  and  the  percentages  of  interview-responses 
by  Target  Area  parents  pertaining  to  changes  in  the  number  of  special  assemblies 
or  class  programs  which  were  perceived  by  parents  of  elementary,  junior  high  and 
senior  high  school  pupils,  and  the  estimation  by  parents  of  the  value  of  these 
programs.  A discussion  of  the  data  provided  in  Table  15  is  on  page  26. 

Table  15  also  indicates  that  only  28.2%  of  the  parents  of  elementary  school 
pupils  were  aware  of  a change  in  comparison  to  last  year  in  the  number  of  special 
assemblies  and  class  programs  that  their  children  attended.  It  also  indicates 
that  only  30.4%,  of  the  parents  of  junior  high  school  pupils  and  45.7%,  of  the 
parents  of  senior  high  school  pupils  noted  a change.  It  is  evident  from  Table 
15  that  an  overwhelming  percentage  of  the  parents  who  had  noted  a change  in  the 
number  of  special  assemblies  or  class  programs  indicated  that  these  activities 
were  "Very  Valuable"  or  "Somewhat  Valuable."  There  were  90.6%  of  the  parents 
of  elementary  school  pupils;  100%,  of  the  parents  of  junior  high  school  pupils; 
and  85.7%  of  the  parents  of  senior  high  school  pupils  who  provided  highly 
positive  evaluation  of  the  value  of  these  events. 


Frequencies  and  Percentages  of  ESEA  Interview  Survey  Responses  of  Parents  Pertaining  to  the  Value 
and  the  Recommended  Number  of  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  Field  Trips  for  Pupils  of  Target 

Area  Public  Elementary,  Junior  High,  and  Senior  High  Schools 
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Integration  Model  Parent  Interview  Survey:  Table  16  on  the  following 

page  presents  the  frequencies  and  the  percentages  of  responses  by  82  Sending 
School  parents  and  88  Receiving  School  parents  for  the  section  of  the  Inte- 
gration Model  Interview  Survey  pertaining  to  the  Cultural  Enrichment  Program 
interschool  visits  of  their  children. 

Table  16  indicates  that  19.5%  of  the  Sending  School  parents  were  aware 
that  their  children  had  visited  with  classes  at  other  schools  in  Oakland  and 
19.5%  were  aware  that  their  children  had  been  visited  by  classes  from  other 
Oakland  schools.  It  also  indicates  that  29.67.  of  the  Receiving  School  parents 
were  aware  that  their  children  had  visited  classes  at  Sending  Schools  in  the 
Target  Area  or  had  been  in  a class  visited  by  Sending  School  pupils. 

It  is  evident  from  the  data  provided  in  Table  16  that  Sending  School  and 
Receiving  School  parents  aware  of  the  interschool  visits  generally  felt  that 
their  children  had  enjoyed  them.  However,  78.97.  of  the  Sending  School  parents 
indicated  that  their  children  had  enjoyed  the  visits  ’’Very  Much”  while  only 
34.67.  of  the  Receiving  School  parents  indicated  that  their  children  had  en- 
joyed the  interschool  visits  ’’Very  Much.”  Approximately  667.  of  the  Sending 
School  parents  felt  that  the  interschool  visits  were  ’’Very  Valuable”  or 
’’Somewhat”  Valuable”  and  76.17.  of  the  Receiving  School  parents  felt  that  they 
were  valuable. 

There  were  9.87,  of  the  Sending  School  parents  who  felt  that  the  inter- 
school visits  were  of  ’’Little  Value”  or  ”No  Value”  and  20.4 % of  the  Receiving 
School  parents  who  felt  that  the  interschool  visits  were  of  ’’Little  Value” 
or  ”No  Value.”  The  difference  in  the  negative  response  pattern  for  the  two 
groups  should  be  interpreted  with  caution,  however,  because  24.47,  of  the 
Sending  School  parents  indicated  ”Don*t  Know’  responses  or  failed  to  respond 
to  the  question  in  contrast  to  3.07,  of  the  Receiving  School  parents.  A total 
of  7 Receiving  School  parents,  representing  70.07,  of  the  parents  who  had  pro- 
vided negative  evaluations  of  the  interschool  visits,  recommended  that  they 
be  discontinued. 


Table  17  presents  a summary  of  the  frequencies  and  the  percentages  of 
Integration  Model  Sending  School  and  Receiving  School  Interview-survey  responses 
for  the  section  of  the  interview  which  pertained  to  inter school  field  trips. 

The  responses  include  82  parents  of  Sending  School  children  and  88  parents  of 
Receiving  School  children. 


TABLE  17 

Frequencies  and  Percentages  of  Integration  Model  Sending  and  Receiving 
School  Survey-Responses  Pertaining  to  Parent  Evaluations  of 

Interschool  Field  Trips 


Questionnaire 

Category 

Responding 

Parent 

Responses 

Yes 

No 

Don’t 

Know 

N< 

Res 

0 

ponse 

N 

7». 

N 

7* 

N 

7. 

N 

7. 

Has  *s 

class  been  on 
any  trips  with 
students  of 
other  Oakland 
Schools? 

Sending 

School 

(N=82) 

33 

40.2 

44 

53.7 

5 

6.1 

0 

- 

Receiving 

School 

(N=88) 

29 

33.0 

52 

59.1 

7 

8.0 

0 

- 

Responding 

Parent 

Responses 

Enjoyed 
Very  Much 

Enjoyed 

Some 

Did  Not 
Enjoy  Them 

Don’t 

Know 

1 

Res 

Sfo 

>onse 

N 

7. 

N 

7. 

N 

7. 

N 

7. 

N 

7. 

Would  you  ssy 

enjoyed  trips 
with  children 
of  other  Oak- 
land Schools 
very  much,  some, 
or  didn’t  (he) 
(she)  enjoy 
them? 

Sending 

School 

(N=33) 

28 

84.8 

5 

15.2 

0 

- 

0 

- 

0 

- 

Receiving 

School 

(N=29) 

22 

75.9 

6 

20.7 

1 

3.4 

0 

0 

Table  17  indicates  that  40.27*  of  the  Sending  School  parents  and  33.07*  of 
the  Receiving  School  parents  were  aware  of  the  participation  of  their  children 
in  interschool  visits.  Within  these  groupings  of  parents  who  were  aware  of  the 
participation  of  their  children  in  interschool  visits  there  were  100.07*  of  the 
parents  of  Sending  School  pupils  who  felt  that  their  children  had  enjoyed  the 
trips  "Very  Much"  or  "Some"  and  96.67*  of  the  Receiving  School  parents. 


SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


It  would  appear  that  the  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  has  been  generally 
successful  in  providing  opportunities  for  pupils  of  Target  Area  schools  to 
participate  in  the  cultural  and  educational  resources  of  the  Bay  Area  community* 
which  otherwise  might  not  be  available  to  them.  There  is  strong  evidence  that 
the  523  study  tours  and  the  153  school-site  activities  which  included  such 
experiences  as  attending  a performance  of  the  opera,  visiting  state  parks, 
and  hearing  various  guest  speakers  helped  to  extend  the  scope  of  experiences 
of  the  Target  Area  pupils  who  participated  in  these  events  and  in  many  instances 
helped  them  to  expand  their  personal  and  intellectual  development. 

The  school  groupings  varied  somewhat  in  the  type  of  school-site  activity 
or  study  tour  which  predominated  and  in  the  approximate  mean  number  of  tours 
per  pupil.  Study  tours  of  an  historical  nature  or  a science  nature  predominated 
among  the  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  activities  sponsored  by  public  elementary 
and  junior  high  schools;  visits  to  other  schools  and  colleges  and  study  tours 
of  a fine  arts  nature  predominated  among  the  cultural  enrichment  activities 
offered  by  public  senior  high  schools.  Fine  Arts  study  tours  also  predominated 
among  the  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  activities  offered  by  the  parochial 
elementary  schools.  Integration  Model  activities  mainly  centered  around  musical 
events  and  recreational  activities.  The  419  study  tours  (80.17.)  and  the  117 
(76.57.)  school-site  activities  for  Target  Area  pupils  which  were  evaluated, 
represented  an  approximate  mean  number  of  1.8  study  tours  and  1,2  school-site 
activities  per  Target  Area  public  elementary  school  pupil;  1,2  study  tours  and 
.43  school-site  activities  per  Target  Area  parochial  school  pupil;  2.2  study 
tours  and  6,6  school-site  activities  per  junior  high  school  pupil;  and  2.4 
study  tours  and  6.6  school-site  activities  per  senior  high  school  pupil. 

Staff  evaluations  of  the  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  activities  sponsored 
by  Target  Area  ESEA  scho  Is  were  generally  highly  enthusiastic.  A percentage 
of  67.0  of  the  ESEA  staff  indicated  that  the  activities  were  of  "Great  Value" 
and  an  additional  16.6%  indicated  that  the  activities  were  of  "Some  Value." 


Evaluations  by  the  Integration  Model  Sending  and  Receiving  School  staff 
who  participated  in  the  Integration  Model  activities  parallel  the  evaluations 
made  for  the  non-integration  Model  activities  in  that  74.77.  of  the  staff 
evaluated  the  activities  as  of  "Great  Value"  and  20.07.  evaluated  them  as  cf 
"Some  Value."  When  the  evaluations  of  the  activities  by  Sending  School  and 
Receiving  school  teachers  are  contrasted,  it  is  evident  that  both  groups  were 
highly  enthusiastic  in  their  evaluations,  but  that  a higher  percentage  of 
Sending  School  staff  (81.07.)  than  Receiving  School  staff  (66.77.)  indicated 
that  the  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  activities  were  of  "Great  Value."  From 
the  evaluations  available  for  Integration  Model  activities,  there  are 
indications  that  in  general  both  Sending  and  Receiving  School  staff  who  parti- 
cipated in  the  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  activities  felt  that  interpersonal 
and  intergroup  relations  were  "Excellent"  or  "Good"  among  the  pupils  attending 
Integration  Model  study  tours  and  school-site  activities. 

Positive  evaluations  of  the  study  tours  and  the  school-site  activities 
were  made  by  public  elementary  school  teachers,  teacher  assistants  and  adminis- 
trators. In  the  staff  questionnaires,  administrators  and  teacher  assistants 


tended  to  provide  slightly  more  positive  evaluations  than  the  teachers 
provided,  and  all  groups  in  general  evaluated  study  tours  slightly  more 
favorably  than  school— site  events  in  relation  to  effectiveness  in  achieving 
the  objectives  of  the  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  activities. 

The  junior  high  school  staff  generally  provided  evaluations  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  activities  which  were  parallel 
to  those  provided  by  the  public  elementary  school  staff.  However,  senior  high 
school  teachers  provided  a sizable  number  of  "Don' t Know"  responses  or  failed 
to  respond  to  the  questions.  Their  "Much  Effect"  or  "Some  Effect"  responses 
ranged  from  33.3%  to  66, 77,.  The  highest  percentage  of  favorable  responses  given 
by  senior  high  school  teachers  was  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  activities  in 
"Providing  pupils  with  an  increased  awareness  of  educational  opportunities; " 
the  lowest  percentage  of  favorable  responses  was  foi  "Providing  pupils  with  an 
increased  awareness  of  the  economic  aspects  of  the  community." 

Parochial  school  principals,  like  the  public  school  administrators,  felt 
that  the  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  activities  had  been  effective  generally 
in  increasing  the  number  of  opportunities  for  the  pupils  of  Target  Area  parochial 
schools  to  participate  in  the  cultural  resources  of  the  Bay  Area. 

The  public  school  staff  generally  indicated  a desire  for  more  cultural 
enrichment  activities.  There  were  63.0%  who  felt  that  more  service  was  needed 
and  only  2.87„  who  felt  that  less  service  was  needed.  Junior  high  school 
language  arts  teachers  in  particular  indicated  the  need  for  more  services. 

The  percentage  of  staff  indicating  the  need  for  an  increased  number  of  school- 
site  activities  was  higher  than  the  percentage  of  staff  indicating  the  need  for 
an  increased  number  of  study  tours. 

The  staff  participating  in  the  Integration  Model  activities  were  somewhat 
ambivalent  in  their  responses  pertaining  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  study  tours 
and  the  school-site  activities  in  facilitating  pupil  understanding  and  acceptance 
of  children  from  varied  ethnic  and  economic  backgrounds.  There  were  46,64  of  the 
staff  who  responded  "Don*  t Know"  or  who  failed  to  respond  to  the  category  of  the 
question  which  referred  to  study  tours  and  52.2%  for  the  category  which  referred 
to  school-site  activities.  The  staff  responses  pertaining  to  the  recommended 
quantity  of  Integration  Model  activities  parallel  the  responses  pertaining  to 
the  effectiveness  in  that  there  were  a sizable  number  of  "Don*  t Know"  responses 
of  failures  to  respond. 

The  parents  of  Target  Area  pupils  who  were  interviewed  were  generally 
aware  of  the  participation  of  their  children  in  the  Cultural  Enrichment  Program 
activities.  An  overwhelming  majority  of -those  aware  of  the  participation 
indica  :i  that  the  trips  were  "Very  Valuable"  or  "Somewhat  Valuable"  and  that 
more  tixps  should  be  scheduled  in  the  future.  Less  than  one-half  of  the  parents 
interviewed  indicated  an  awareness  of  a change  in  the  number  of  assemblies  and 
special  programs  offered  this  year  in  contrast  to  the  previous  year.  An 
inability  to  discriminate  between  "special"  programs  and  assemblies  and  those 
offered  as  part  of  the  regular  school  program  may  have  caused  the  parents  to 
respond  as  they  did.  The  parents  who  did  observe  changes  in  the  number  of 
special  assemblies  and  programs  provided  were  overwhelmingly  positive  in  their 
assessment  of  the  value  of  these  events. 
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Only  19.5%  of  the  Sending  School  parents  and  29.6%  of  the  Receiving  School 
parents  were  aware  of  the  Integration  Model  interclass  visits  in  which  their 
children  had  participated.  Approximately  two  thirds  of  the  Sending  School 
parents  and  three  fourths  of  the  Receiving  School  parents  who  were  aware  of 
the  interschool  visits  indicated  that  the  visits  were  "Very  Valuable"  or 
"Somewhat  Valuable."  There  were  40.2%  of  the  Sending  School  parents  and  33.0% 
of  the  Receiving  School  parents  who  were  aware  of  the  interschool  field  trips 
(study  tours).  One  hundred  percent  of  this  latter  group  of  parents  felt  that 
their  children  had  enjoyed  these  trips  "Very  Much"  or  "Some." 

It  is  evident  from  the  staff  and  the  parent  evaluation  of  the  Cultural 
Enrichment  Program  that  these  activities  were  generally  valuable  for  pupils  and 
that  substantial  numbers  of  the  staff  and  the  parents  felt  that  the  number  of 
activities  should  be  increased  in  the  future. 

Joye  J,  Waters 

Teacher  on  Special  Assignment 

Research  Department 
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An  IM  Project  choir 


EVALUATION  OF 


CHAPTER  IV 

INTEGRATION  MODEL  PROJECT 


Greetings  at  an  interschool 
visitation 


EVALUATION  OF  INTEGRATION  MODEL  PROJECT 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Oakland  Unified  School  District  is  committed  to  quality  education  and 
to  equal  educational  opportunities  for  all  students*  It  recognizes  that  one 
of  the  most  pressing  problems  in  urban  education  today  is  the  complex  issue 
of  de  facto  segregation  and  its  corollaries  of  misunderstanding!  indifferencef 
frustration,  and  distrust.  As  a part  of  Oakland's  total  ESEA  Title  I program 
this  year  the  Integration  Model  (IM)  project  was  continued  as  an  additional 
approach  to  the  district's  program  for  providing  increased  opportunities  for 
integrated  education  experiences  for  students.  The  IM  project  provided  a 
means  for  studying  some  of  the  effects  c'  increased  racial,  cultural,  and 
socio-economic  integration  in  a limited  setting  so  that  guidance  could  be  pro- 
vided to  the  district  in  the  development  of  further  patterns  for  integration 
programs • 

The  following  program  objectives  guided  the  operation  of  the  IM  project: 

1.  To  provide  free  transportation  via  chartered  bus  services  for  approxi- 
mately 300  students  in  grades  one- six,  who  reside  in  neighborhoods 
served  by  three  over-crowded  "sending"  schools  so  that  they  could 
attend  any  one  of  seven  selected  under-capacity  "receiving"  schools* 

2.  To  stimulate  the  educational  achievement  growth  of  project  pupils 
beyond  the-»r  apparent  base  learning  rate  observed  at  the  start  of  the 
project  year, 

3*  To  assist  "receiving"  school  attendance  area  pupils  in  maintaining  or 
increasing  the  apparent  pre-project  base  learning  rate* 

4.  To  provide  in-class  and  out-of-class  opportunities  for  shared  exper- 
iences so  that  the  transported  pupils  would  be  assimilated  into  their 
new  school  environment  and  be  accepted  by  their  classmates. 

5.  To  provide  a series  of  cultural  enrichment  exchange  activities  that 
would  be  shared  by  integrated  school  populations  and  to  provide  in- 
structional programs  that  would  not  only  accommodate  the  needs  of 
the  students  from  the  "sending"  schools,  but  also  programs  that  could 
be  shared  by  those  students  in  the  "receiving"  schools  who  have  simi- 
lar educational  needs* 

6.  To  stimulate  the  age- appropriate  social-motivacional  development  of 
the  transported  and  "receiving"  school  attendance  area  pupils* 

7.  To  enlarge  the  understanding  of  "receiving  school  personnel  and  com- 
munity concerning  the  educational  and  social  emotional  needs  of 
minority  group  children  in  general  and  the  IM  pupils  in  particular 
through  full  use  of  the  district's  Department  of  Urban  Educational 
Services  Office  of  Human  Relations^ 


PROCEDURE 


Subjects 

The  project  was  designed  to  accommodate  approximately  300  pupils.  This 
enrollment  goal  was  based  upon:  the  overall  anticipated  classrooms  in  the 

seven  "receiving1'  schools;  l">e  number  of  Negro  children  regularly  enrolled  in 
the  "receiving”  schools;  and  the  total  school  enrollment  in  each  of  the  seven 
"receiving"  schools# 

Efforts  to  reach  the  enrollment  goal  began  in  late  spring  of  1967  and  con- 
tinued duritr  the  summer  and  fall  of  1967#  In  order  to  encourage  enrollment 
in  the  program9  announcements  concerning  the  project  were  posted  in  the  three 
"sending"  school  attendance  areas;  various  news  media  were  employed  to  publi- 
cize details  of  the  project;  and  members  of  the  school  districts  Office  of 
Human  Relations  as  well  as  attendance  area  parents  made  home  visitations  in 
the  "sending"  school  communities# 

The  criteria  utilized  in  pupil  selection  and  participation  were  as 
follows: 

1#  Participation  in  the  project  was  open  to  all  "sending"  school  area 
children  except  those  entering  kindergarten  (because  of  bus  schedul- 
ing and  distance  traveled)  ?nd  children,  in  special  programs  (EMR, 
SMR,EH)  because  of  facility  and  program  limitations# 

2#  On  a first-come,  first-served  basis,  parents  of  "sending"  school 
pupils  had  the  opportunity  of  choosing  "receiving"  schools  by  in- 
dicating order  of  preference#  First  choice  was  honored  whenever 
possible# 

3#  "Sending"  schools  were  not  restricted  to  individual  quotas  but  the 
total  quota  (300)  for  the  three  "sending"  schools  was  set  for  an 
equitable  distribution  of  applications0 

By  the  end  of  September,  1967,  when  the  enrollment  picture  appeared  to  be 
stabilized,  enrollment  in  the  project  was  closed  with  311  children  participat- 
ing# Of  the  311  total  participants,  182  were  students  new  to  the  project, 
while  129  were  students  who  had  participated  during  the  1966-67  school  year# 
Numbers  of  children  participating  by  grade  level  are  presented  in  Table  1# 
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TABLE  1 


Numbers  of  Integration  Model  Students  by  Grade  Level 


Grade  Level 

r ; 

Number 

Percent 

1 

50 

16.1 

2 

50 

16.1 

3 

49 

15.7 

4 

50 

16.1 

5 

52 

16.7 

6 

60 

19.3 

Total 

311 

100.0 

2. 


Services  to  "Receiving”  Schools 

schools  a number  oradditiona^servicer1^^'’1006^  *?  the  Seven  'deceiving" 
schools,  were  provided.  These  services ’were  ^follois, available  to  these 

in  the  coLdiLtion°of dcultura|Senrichm  °l  HUm?'‘  Relati®ns  assisted 
provided  ieadershio  in  thm  a i c^lment  exchange  activities  and 

committees  and  school-community  councils!  SCh°0l*site  human  relations 

Tittty  ^5S^^wpT^jLto5eS*eh001  visits  and  co°p«a- 

These  activities  w re  coo^inald  by  fte  V^f"reCj:1Vin8"  schools 
the  school,  Thf  essential  n!rn!  V,®  °HR  Staff  member  ^signed  to 

provide  the  participating  staff  Md^upUsVn^tunitie^for  *° 
human-relations-orientpH  F opportunities  for  mcrease< 

by  pre-planning  To'  T JunT  t^lf^nd  — facilitat< 

on°arful  ]^day*bas  is*  t*Th^evaluati*  * th  £ ^branspor  ta  ti  on^ervice 

in  Chapter  ln*  EVALUATION  OP  CULTURAL  ENRICmEm1ACTIVITiES!etaUed 

to  r^g^d^eT; b^ic^m1:  WSrepr0Vlded  t0  Eive  assistance 
vice  in  the  sev^Xc^"  ^0”“  t0  StUd“tS  needi“8  thls  — 

School  site  meetings  were 

throughout  the  year  TodIcs  canf-  a*  members  Wlth  varying  frequency 

:es:ssteid rir* 

classroom  and  among  pupils  withir^d^etw^erscWl!!1*5  ”Xthln  th® 
Evaluation  Design 


3, 


4. 
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1. 


The  IM  students. 


2.  A sample  of  "sending"  school  students  having  characteristics  similar 
to  those  of  the  IM  students  but  who  chose  not  to  take  advantage  of 
the  IM  program.  Pupils  in  this  study  group  were  paired  with  IM  stu- 
dents using  grade,  sex,  age,  and  reading  test  results  as  controls. 

Purposes  for  the  evaluation  design  employed  were: 

1.  To  assess  at  grades  2,  4 and  6 some  of  the  possible  effects  in  measured 
reading  achievement  and  learning  aptitudes  on  pupils  participating  in 
the  IM  project  by  comparing  their  tested  performance  with  those  of  the 
comparison  group. 

2.  To  study,  at  grades  3,  4,  and  6 selected  aspects  of  the  social  pattern- 
ing operating  in  the  receiving  school  classrooms  to  which  the  IM  study 
group  had  been  assigned. 

3.  To  assess  "receiving"  school  staff  perceptions  of  selected  aspects  of 
the  IM  project. 

4.  To  study  the  perceptions  of  "sending"  and  "receiving"  school  parents 
to  selected  aspects  of  the  IM  project. 

Instruments 


Standardized  Tests:  To  assess  pre-post  achievement  and  learning  aptitude 
within  and  among  the  "sending"  and  "receiving"  study  groups  standardized  tests 
were  administered  as  indicated  in  Table  2. 


TABLE  2 

Summary  of  IM  Project  Standardized  Tests  Schedule 


Grade 

Test 

Post  Test 

Post  Test 

Level 

form 

Date 

Level 

form 

Date 

2 

Stanford- Word  Rdg 
Paragraph  Mng 

Prim  I 

W 

May  *67 

Prim  II 

W 

May  *68 

3 

Stanford-Word  Mng 
Paragraph  Mng 

Prim  II 

W 

May  *67 

Prim  II 

X 

May  f68 

6 

Stanford-Word  Mng 
Paragraph  Mng 

Int  II 

W 

Oct  *67 

Int  II 

X 

May  '68 

Sociometric  Data:  To  approach  the  study  of  selected  aspects  of  the  social 

patterning  within  the  classrooms  to  which  the  IM  participants  were  assigned 
the  Sociometric  test  question:  "What  are  the  names  of  three  boys  and  girls 

you  would  most  like  to  sit  near?"  was  given  to  children  in  grades  3,  4 and  6. 
It  was  explained  to  the  pupils  that  a new  seating  arrangement  was  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  indicating  their  choice.  The  test  situation  was  adminis- 
tered in  January,  1968,  and  again  in  May,  1968. 
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Staff  Questionnaires:  To  sample  staff  opinion  concerning  their  views  of  selee- 

ted  aspects  of  the  project,  a questionnaire  was  designed  and  administered  to 
all. staff  members  who  had  administrative  or  teaching  responsibilities  for  the 
IK  pupils  of  the  project.  Copies  of  these  questionnaires  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  IV. 

Parent  Interview  Schedules:  To  sample  "receiving"  and  "sending"  school  parent 

opinions  concerning  their  views  of  the  salient  features  of  the  project,  two 
interview  schedules  relevant  to  these  populations  were  developed  and  adminis- 
tered. See  samples  of  these  schedules  in  Appendix  IV. 

Data  Analysis 

Pre  and  post  frequency  distributions,  means,  and  standard  deviations  based 
upon  raw  score  values  were  computed  for  the  Word  Meaning  and  Paragraph  Meaning 
sub- tests  of  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test.  These  data  were  compiled  for  the 
two  study  groups  at  grades  2,  4,  and  6,  Only  those  pupils  having  pre  and  post 
data  were  included  in  the  test  score  analyses. 

In  addition  to  these  basic  analyses,  the  data  were  analyzed  using  the  co- 
variance  technique  to  determine  what  significant  differences,  if  any,  were 
evident  between  the  two  study  groups.  In  each  instance,  the  pre-test  data  were 
used  as  the  covariate  control.  Inasmuch  as  a basic  assumption  of  covariance 
analyses  (randomization  of  the  individuals  and/or  groups  under  study)  could  not 
be  satisfied,  the  results  reported  must  necessarily  be  viewed  as  suggestive 
within  approximate  levels  of  chance. 

The  focus  of  the  analysis  of  the  sociometric  data  was  upon  the  number  of 
choices  received  by  each  student  in  the  study.  Comparisons  of  the  number  of 
choices  received  by  the  various  groups  under  study  were  analyzed  in  terms  of 
cumulative  proportions  using  the  Kolmogorov- Smirnov  Chi  Square  test.  These 
analyses  were  performed  for  all  students  having  January,  1968  and  May,  1968 
sociometric  data.  In  addition,  longitudinal  analyses  were  performed  for  stu- 
dents having  sociometric  test  data  for  the  testing  periods  February,  1967  and 
May,  1968. 

The  subjective  data  collected  from  both  the  instructional  staff  and  par- 
ents are  reported  in  terms  of  response  frequencies  and  percentage  conversions, 

FINDINGS 


Achievement  Test  Results 


Table  3 presents  a summary  of  the  results  obtained  from  the  analyses  of 
covariance  performed  on  the  I.M.  and  "sending  school"  samples  at  grades  2,  4, 
and  6. 


It  will  be  noted  that,  despite  pre-test  matching  of  students  in  the  two 
groups  in  terms  of  reading  test  scores,  there  w^re  some  sizable  pre-test  inter- 
group differences  in  reading  at  each  grade  level.  These  differences  are  a pro- 
duct of  the  fact  that  matching  could  only  be  approximated  within  the  limited 
pool  of  available  matches.  The  pre-test  differences  between  the  groups  have 
been  accounted  for  in  the  analyses  of  post-test  results.  Statistically  adjusted 
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post- test  means  were  computed  and  the  test  of  significance  (F  ratios)  of  the 
differences  between  the  adjusted  values  were  determined  using  the  covariance 
approach  to  the  analysis  of  variance.  The  hypothesis  under  test  is  that,  as 
a function  of  the  two  sets  of  experiences  (IM  and  general  Title  I)  no  differ- 
ences will  be  found  between  the  two  study  groups  post-project  reading  achieve- 
ment means. 

Although  stated  in  this  definitive  fashion,  there  are  numerous  sources  of  in- 
fluence neither  controlled  nor  randomly  distributed  in  this  design  that  can 
influence  the  reported  results.  Thus  the  results  of  these  analyses  should  be 
interpreted  as  suggestive  of  trends.  The  reader  should  also  bear  in  mind  the 
modest  sample  sizes  included  at  each  grade  level. 
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Integration  Model;*  S.S.  » “Sending  School* 


It  will  be  noted  in  Table  3 that  the  F ratio  values  confirm  the  hypo- 
thesis of  no  significant  differences  between  the  study  groups  on  post-project 
reading  achievement  means  for  all  grade  levels.  These  findings  can  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  the  children  remaining  in  their  home  (sending)  school,  in 
which  the  general  ESEA  Title  I project  was  operative,  gained  as  much  as  their 
counterparts  who  were  transported  to  a new  learning  environment.  Another  way 
of  interpreting  the  findings  for  the  IM  children  is  that  they  sustained  no  set- 
back in  their  achievement  growth  as  a consequence  of  the  potentially  distract- 
ing factors  of  a new  environment,  formation  of  new  teacher  and  peer  relations, 
travel,  etc. 

Increments  in  mean  grade  equivalent  scores  are  evident  on  the  two  sub- 
tests for  each  group  at  the  three  grade  levels  under  study.  While  some  vari- 
ations within  and  between  grade  levels  will  be  noted,  neither  of  the  two 
study  groups  will  be  observed  to  have  made  clearly  greater  gains  than  the 
other  across  grade  levels. 

Sociometric  Data 


The  design  for  analyzing  the  one  year  (1967-68)  sociometric  responses  of 
the  children  in  the  ’’receiving”  school  classes  utilized  the  following  com- 
parisons of  the  counts  of  the  number  of  times  children  were  chosen: 


No.  of  Choices  Received  by: 

No,  of  Choices  Received  by: 

Attendance  Area 

Integration 

Caucasian  and 
Other  White 

vs. 

Model 

Attendance  Area 

and  Open  Enrollment* 

vs. 

Integration 

Negro 

Model 

Attendance  Area 

Attendance  Area 

Caucasian  and 

vs. 

and  Open  Enrollment* 

Other  White 

Negro 

The  analyses  of  the  pre-post  sociometric  test  data  for  each  of  these  com- 
parison groups  are  presented  in  Table  4,  Examination  of  the  distribution  of 
choices  and  the  x\s  values  will  reveal  the  following  tendencies: 

Caucasian  vs,  IM:  A comparison  of  the  number  of  choices  received  by  the 

Caucasian  and  IM  students  reveals  a significant  difference  in  the  proportion 
of  choices— beyond  the  .01  level— at  the  pre  test;  however,  that  difference 
faded  at  the  post- test  point  and  was  not  statistically  significant.  At  the 
pre-test  point,  the  Caucasian  youngsters  were  chosen  more  frequently  than  the 
IM  students,  but  both  groups  were  chosen  proportionally  as  often  as  the  post- 
test period  in  May,  1968.  It  is  evident  that  the  IM  children  gained  ground 
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in  the  social  patterning  dynamics  of  the  classroom  as  the  school  year  pro- 
gressed. 


Attendance  Area/Open  Enrollment  Negro  vs.  IM:  The  data  presented  in 

Table  4 reveal  no  significant  differences  in  the  number  of  times  the  Atten- 
dance Area/Open  Enrollment  Negro  children  were  chosen  as  compared  with  the 
IM  children  at  either  the  January  or  May  testing  periods, 

Caucasian  vs.  Attendance  Area/Open  Enrollment  Negro:  No  significant  dif- 

ferences were  found  in  the  choice  patterns  of  these  two  groups  for  either 
January  or  May  1968  data. 
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Test  of  Difference  between  cumulative  distributions  ||  Test  of  difference  between  cumulative  distributions 

X2Kc  = 3,524  P>,05  II  X'Co  = 1,469  F>  ,05 


Examination  of  the  actual  distributions  included  in  Table  4 will  also  re- 
veal interesting  trends  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ’’time  chosen”  distributions-- 
those  children  who  might  be  classified  as  "isolates”.  Somewhat  smaller  pro- 
portions of  IM  children  were  observed  to  receive  ”0”  or  ”1"  choices  in  May  as 
compared  with  January.  A like  situation  was  observed  for  the  Attendance  Area 
and  Open  Enrollment  Negro  youngsters  despite  the  absence  of  any  statistically 
significant  differences  when  the  entire  choice  distribution  of  this  group  was 
compared  with  the  distributions  for  both  the  Caucasian  and  IM  students.  These 
decreasing  proportions  of  infrequently  chosen  IM  and  other  Negro  children  are 
encouraging,  and  suggest  that  the  efforts  of  the  instructional  staff  and  pupils 
at  the  "receiving"  schools  have  been  successful  in  making  the  IM  students  an 
integral  part  of  the  social  fabric  of  their  new  schools. 

Considerable  caution  should  be  exercised  when  interpreting  the  patterns 
of  sociometric  choices  among  the  three  comparison  groups  over  the  short  time 
span  represented  for  the  analyses  presented  in  Table  4.  To  overcome  the  limit- 
ations of  the  short  term  examination  of  the  dynamics  of  social  patterning  with- 
in the  IM  classrooms— represented  by  the  data  in  Table  4— a longitudinal  study 
of  selected  students  having  sociometric  data  over  a two  year  period  was  also 
initiated. 


The  design  for  analyzing  the  longitudinal  (February,  1967— May,  1968) 
sociometric  responses  of  children  in  the  "Receiving"  schools  classes  utilized 
the  following  comparisons  of  the  counts  of  tne  number  of  times  children  were 
chosen: 


No.  of  Choices  Received  by: 

Attendance  Area 
Caucasian  and  vs. 

Other  White 
(Pre  and  Post) 

Attendance  Area 
Caucasian  and  vs. 

Other  White 
(Pre  test) 


No.  of  Choices  Received  by: 

Integration 

Model 

(Pre  and  Post) 


Attendance  Area 
Caucasian  and 
Other  White 
(Post  Test) 


Integration 
Model 
(Pre  test) 


Integration 
vs.  Model 

(Post  test) 


The  analyses  of  the  pre-post  sociometric  test  data  for  each  of  these  com- 
parison  groups  are  presented  in  Table  5.*  Examination  of  the  distribution  of 
choices  and  the  X^s  values  will  reveal  the  following  tendencies: 


Caucasian  vs.  IM:  A longitudinal  comparison  of  the  number  of  choices  re- 

ceived by  the  Caucasian  and  IM  students  reveals  no  significant  differences  be- 
tween these  two  groups  at  either  the  February,  1967  or  May,  1968  testing  periods. 
Those  IM  youngsters  in  the  project  for  two  years  were  chosen  proportionately 
as  often  as  their  Caucasian  counterparts. 
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Caucasian  Pre-test  vs.  Caucasian  Post- test:  It  will  be  observed  from 

Table  5 that  there  was  no  significant  change  in  the  "times  chosen"  distribu- 
tions of  the  Caucasian  students  having  data  for  the  two  year  period.  The 
choice  patterns  for  this  group  remained  relatively  constant  from  February, 

1967  to  May,  1968. 

IM  Pre-test  vs.  IM  Post- test:  As  was  true  for  the  Caucasian  children, 

the  pre  and  post- test  choice  distributions  for  the  Integration  Model  students 
reveal  no  significant  differences.  The  IM  youngsters  were  chosen  proportion- 
ately as  frequently  at  the  February,  1967  testing  period  as  they  were  at  the 
May,  1968  period. 

Although  there  were  some  minor  differences  in  the  short-term  analyses  of 
the  social  patterning  taking  place  in  the  IM  classrooms,  these  differences 
appear  to  be  non-existent  when  examined  within  a longitudinal  framework.  The 
overall  pattern  of  the  results  of  the  sociometric  data  presented  in  Table  5 
would  suggest  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  choice  patterns  for  either  the 
Caucasian  or  IM  students.  It  would  appear,  from  the  absence  of  any  statistical- 
ly significant  differences  in  the  longitudinal  within  and  between  groups 
analyses,  that  the  Integration  Model  students  have  been  as  well  accepted  in 
the  IM  "receiving"  schools  as  those  students  who  reside  within  the  attendance 
boundaries  of  the  participating  schools. 

Staff  Questionnaire  Results 

Principals*  Questionnaires:  Principals  in  each  of  the  seven  "receiving" 

schools  were  asked  to  respond  to  a series  of  questions  related  to  the  operation 
of  the  IM  Project  in  their  schools.  Some  representative  questions  and  responses 
from  the  Principals*  Questionnaire  are  presented  below.  The  complete  question- 
naire with  response  frequencies  and  percentage  conversions  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  IV. 


1,  From  your  knowledge  of  the  total  IM  Project  at  your 

school  this 

year 

and  last  year,  how  would 

you  rate  this  year’s  program? 

Much  More 

Somewhat  More 

About  the  Somewhat  Less 

Much  Less 

Don' t 

Effective 

Effective 

Same  Effective 

Effective 

Know 

2 

4 

1 

28.6% 

57.1% 

14.3% 

5 

4 

3 2 : 

1 

3.  In  your  opinion,  how  well  do  the  children  of  various  ethnic  and  eco- 
nomic backgrounds  work  and  play  together? 

Very  Fairly  Fairly  Very  Don’t 

Well  Well  Poorly  Poorly  Know 

3 4 

42.8%  57.1%  

4 3 2 1 

6,  Please  rate  the  extent  to  which  the  services  of  the  Office  of  Human 
Relations  Staff  have  benefitted  the  Project, 


1 5 1 

No  Help 14.3%  71,4%  14.3% Very  Helpful  Donft 

1 2 3 4 5 Know 

7.  Please  rate  the  extent  to  which  you  feel  the  services  of  the  Remedial 
Reading  teacher  benefited  the  Project. 

, 1 2 4 

No  Help 14.3%  28.6%  57.1%  Very  Helpful  Don*t 

1 2 3 4 5 Know  __ ____ 

It  is  evident  from  these  data  that  the  principals  generally  felt  that  the 
1968  IM  Project  was  "somewhat  more  effective"  than  the  1967  Project.  In  ad- 
dition; it  is  encouraging  to  note  the  positive  response  to  the  question  related 
to  how  well  the  children  of  mixed  racial  and  economic  backgrounds  were  able  to 
work  and  play  together.  It  would  also  appear  that  the  principals  viewed  the 
services  of  the  Office  of  Human  Relations  staff  as  having  modestly  benefitted 
the  Project;  while  the  services  of  the  Remedial  Reading  teacher  were  viewed  as 
being  quite  helpful. 

In  the  open-ended  section  of  the  Principal^  Questionnaire,  the  one  major 
accomplishment  of  the  IM  project  mentioned  most  often  by  the  principals  was 
that  of  "developing  increased  understanding  and  acceptance  of  children  and 
parents  of  different  ethnic  backgrounds," 

Teachers*  Questionnaires:  The  "receiving"  school  teacher  questionnaire 

was  designed  to  obtain  opinions  concerning  the  various  services  and  activities 
related  to  the  IM  program  in  their  schools.  The  data  presented  in  this  section 
of  the  report  is  based  upon  61  teachers  or  73%  of  the  total  number  of  teachers 
in  the  seven  receiving  schools.  Some  representative  questions  and  responses 
from  the  Teachers*  Questionnaire  are  presented  below,  while  the  complete  ques- 
tionnaire with  response  frequencies  and  percentages  will  be  found  in  Appendix 
IV. 


When  asked  to  rate  the  comparative  effectiveness  of  the  1967  and  1968  IM 
programs,  the  responses  of  teachers  ranged  from  "Much  More  Effective"  (3.3%) 
to  "Much  Less  Effective"  (9,87.),  while  the  average  response  centered  on  the 
category  "About  the  Same." 

It  was  also  encouraging  to  note  that  68.8%  of  the  teacher  respondents 
felt  that  the  IM  and  attendance  area  children  worked  and  played  together 
either  "Very  Well"  or  "Fairly  Well." 

Teachers  were  also  asked  to  respond  to  a series  of  questions  related  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  cultural  enrichment  Study  Tours  and  Inter-School 
visitations.  Of  those  teachers  indicating  knowledge  of  the  effectiveness  of 
these  activities,  the  majority  felt  that  the  Study  Tours  and  Inter-School 
visits  were  effective  instructional  aids  and  that  they  should  be  continued 
at  the  level  provided  during  the  1967-68  school  year. 

Questions  were  also  asked  regarding  the  degree  of  helpfulness  of  the 
Office  of  Human  Relations  staff  and  the  services  of  the  Remedial  Reading 
teacher.  Responses  to  the  services  of  the  Office  of  Human  Relations  staff 
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were  mixed,  with  the  majority  of  responses  appearing  toward  the  less  positive 
end  of  the  scale.  Conversely,  55.77.  of  the  teachers  rated  the  services  of 
the  Remedial  Reading  teacher  as  being  ”Very  Helpful,1' 

Parent  Interview  Results 


"Receiving”  School  Sample:  The  results  reported  here  are  based  upon  88 

usable  interviews  obtained.  The  original  sample  of  100  randomly  selected  par- 
ents represented  approximately  57.  of  the  total  population  of  families  residing 
in  the  seven  "receiving"  school  attendance  areas.  Eight  representative  ques- 
tions and  results  from  the  survey  are  presented  here  to  indicate  the  general 
response  tendencies  of  the  parent  sample  studied.  The  complete  listing  of 
response  frequencies  and  percentage  conversions  will  be  found  in  Appendix  IV, 


4a. 


5. 


Positive  & Negative 
Don' t Know 
No  Response 


N 

19 

2 


7. 


"...over-all,  what  effect  have  you  noticed  on  the  school's  ins true* 
tional  program  this  year?" 

N % 

Positive  IT  T7 

Little  Difference  35  40 

Negative  15  17 


22 

2 


"All  in  all,  what  effect  do  you  feel  the  Integration  Model  Project 
has  had  in  assisting  all  pupils  to  develop  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others  and  in  helping  them  develop  an  understanding  of  each  other 
and  others,  regardless  of  race,  creed  or  economic  standing?" 


N 7. 

N 

7. 

Positive 

75  75 

Positive  & Negative 

""5 

"7 

Little  difference 

3C  34 

Don't  Know 

11 

12 

Negative 

14  16 

No  response 

— 

— 

10. 

"What  is  your  opinion  concerning  the  value  of  ... 

inter school  visits? 

N 7. 

N 

7. 

Great  value 

75  75 

No  value 

Iff 

TT 

Some  value 

44  50 

Don't  know 

3 

3 

Little  value 

8 9 

No  response 

— 

— 

11. 

"Now,  looking  back 

over  the  year,  do  you  feel  that  (your  child)  has 

made  more  progress 

in  all  (hi 

s)  (her)  school  work 

this  year  than 

last  year,  about  the  same  amount  of  progress,  or  < 

do  you 

feel  (he) 

(she)  has  made  less 

progress 

this  year  than  last?1 

ii 

N 7. 

N 

7. 

More  progress 

77  42 

More  and  less 

3 

3 

Same 

30  34 

Don' t know 

3 

3 

Less 

15  17 

No  response 

— 

— 

14. 

"From  what  you  have 

been  able 

to  observe,  would  you  say 

that  the 

uixiujicu  xu  \jyJ ux  uuxxu  o/  viao & uu v t wvu  VMJ.4.U4.W4 

ticipating  in  the  Project,  or  have  they  tended  not  to  accept  them?" 


_n  j%  Jl  Ji 

Accepted  74  84  Don*  t know  10  11 

Not  accepted  33  No  response  1 1 

16,  "Do  you  feel  that  the  overall  effects  of  the  Integration  Model 
Project  will  be  beneficial  for  all  concerned?” 

ji  Jr  Ji  JL 

Yes  43  49  Don’t  know  13  15 

No  30  34  No  response  2 2 

18,  ”Do  you  feel  that  some  children  in  overcrowded  hill  area  schools 

should  take  part  in  a similar  program  where  there  are  under-capacity 
schools  in  other  parts  of  Oakland?” 

N 7.  N 7, 

Yes  13  13  Don’t  know  “T  "T 

No  54  61  No  response  — — 

20,  "What  is  your  general  impression  of  the  job  the  Oakland  Public 

Schools  are  doing  in  the  educating  of  the  children  in  your  family?” 


Excellent 

N 

75 

7. 

77 

Poor 

N 

“3 

7, 

T 

Good 

34 

39 

Don’t  know 

— 

— - 

Fair 

25 

28 

No  response 

•— 

The  following  trends  appear  to  emerge  from  these  data.  Concerning  the  IM 
Project  effect  on  the  instructional  program,  parents  interviewed  seem  to  feel 
that  the  effect  has  been  either  positive  or  that  it  has  made  little  difference. 
As  to  its  effect  on  children  in  developing  understanding,  approximately  62% 
feel  that  the  effect  has  been  either  positive  or  has  made  little  difference* 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  parents  interviewed  tend  to  be  quite 
positvely  oriented  toward  the  value  of  the  inter-school  visits.  There  is  also 
a strong  tendency  for  the  parents  to  feel  that  their  children  have  made  either 
the  same  or  more  progress  in  school  this  year  as  compared  with  1967,  Approxi- 
mately 847.  of  the  parents  interviewed  indicated  that  the  IM  children  have,  in 
their  opinion,  been  accepted  by  their  classmates,  and  nearly  half  (497,)  felt 
that  the  effects  of  the  IM  Project  would  be  beneficial  to  those  associated 
with  it.  Approximately  387.  would  agree  and  617,  would  disagree  that  children 
in  "overcrowded  hill  area  school  should  take  part  in  a similar  program  where 
there  are  under-capacity  schools  in  other  parts  of  Oakland.”  The  majority 
(6670  of  the  parents  interviewed  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  Oakland  Public 
Schools  are  doing  a ”good”  or  "excellent”  job  in  educating  the  children  in 
their  families, 

"Sending"  School  Sample:  The  results  reported  here  are  based  upon  82  us- 

able interviews  or  approximately  457.  of  the  IM  family  population.  The  samp- 
ling was  restricted  by  the  fact  that  many  families  had  two  or  more  children 
participating  in  the  program.  In  drawing  the  sample  only  one  child  from  a 
family  was  included. 
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The  response  frequencies  and  percentages  for  all  times  included  in  the 
survey  will  be  found  in  Appendix  IV,  The  following  items  are  representative 
questions  and  responses  and  indicate  general  response  tendencies  made  by  this 
study  group. 


4. 


8. 


"There  were  various  reasons  why  parents  in  this  school  area  wanted 
to  have  their  children  take  part  in  the  Integration  Model  Project, 
Now,  what  was  the  main  reason  you  wanted  (your  child)  to  take  part  in 
this  project?" 


Better  education 
Integrated  education 
Less  crowded 
Meet  new  children 


% 


N 


it 


30 

9 U 

37 

Friends  taking  part 



2 

2 

Other 

14 

17 

32 

39 

Don ' t know 

_ 

— 

3 

4 

No  response 

1 

1 

feeling? 

about 

(your  child's)  interest 

in 

school 

last  year?" 


Much  more  interested 
Somewhat  more  interested 
A little  more  interested 


JN 

Jo 

_N 

Jo 

35 

43 

Less  interested 

4 

5 

14 

17 

No  change 

13 

16 

16 

20 

Don't  know 

tmm 

mmm 

No  response 

mmm 

MM 

10,  "What  would  you  say  about  (your  child's)  progress  in  reading  since 
last  September?" 


Much  better 
Somewhat  better 
A little  better 


N 


N 


3T 

About  the  same 

10 

15 

12 

19 

Not  as  well 

1 

2 

11 

17 

Don't  know 

— 

MOT 

No  response 

OTMOTt 

22,  "From  what  you  have  been  able  to  see  would  you  say  that  the  children 
in  (your  child's)  scnool  who  live  near  that  school  have  accepted  the 
childjren  transported  there  by  bus,  or  have  they  tended  not  to  accept 
them?" 


Accepted 
Not. accepted 


_N  J. 

59  91 

2 3 


N 


Don't  know 
No  response 


3 

1 


1 

5 

2 


28,  "What  is  your  feeling  concerning  the  value  of  such  visits  of  (your 
child's)  class  to  other  schools  of  Oakland  or  the  visits  of  classes 


of  other  schools 

to  (your 

child's) 

school?" 

N 

7. 

N 

7. 

Much  value 

23 

28 

Little/no  value 

8 

10 

Some  value 

31 

38 

Don't  know 

5 

6 

No  response 

15 

18 

o 
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31.  "Do  you  feel  that  some  of  the  children  in  overcrowded  hill  area 

schools  should  take  part  in  a similar  program  where  there  are  under- 
capacity schools  in  other  parts  of  Oakland?” 

_N  J>  -1-1 

Yes  66  81  Don' t know  2 2 

No  12  15  No  response  2 2 

40.  "What  is  your  general  feeling  about  the  job  the  Oakland  Public  Schools 


are  doing  in  educating  the  children  in  your  family?” 


N 

% 

N 

% 

Excellent 

13 

16 

Poor 

Good 

42 

51 

Don’t  know 

1 

l 

Fair 

25 

31 

No  response 

1 

l 

In  response  to  the  question  related  to  the  reason  for  sending  their  child 
to  the  new  school,  parents  were  about  equally  divided  between  answering  "bet- 
ter education"  and  "less  crowded."  Of  the  total  respondents,  607.  indicated 
that  their  child  was  "somewhat”  or  "much  more  interested"  in  school  now. 

About  seven  out  of  ten  of  the  parents  of  children  in  grades  2—6  felt  that 
their  child’s  progress  in  reading  was  either  "somewhat"  or  "much  better". 
Fifty-nine  parents,  or  91%  indicated  that  they  believed  their  child  had  been 
accepted  in  his  new  school. 

The  majority  of  those  responding  (66%)  assigned  the  rating  of  "some"  or 
"much  value"  to  the  inter-school  visitations.  Roughly  81%  of  the  "sending" 
school  parents  felt  that  children  in  overcrowded  hill  area  schools  should  take 
part  in  a similar  program  where  there  might  be  under-''  \city  schools  in  other 
parts  of  Oakland.  In  response  to  the  question  about  U...  well  the  Oakland 
Public  Schools  were  doing  in  educating  their  children,  67%  indicated  "good"  or 
"excellent". 

Responses  to  additional  questions  pertaining  to  parent  participation  in 
school  activities  suggest  that  IM  parents  have  become  involved  to  a consider- 
able extent  in  this  important  area.  For  the  present,  the  majority  apparently 
see  no  reason  to  change  the  way  the  IM  Project  has  been  operating, 

DISCUSSION  AND  SUMMARY 

•\ 

Analyses  were  made  of  year-long  achievement  test  scores  for  IM  children 
as  compared  to  a group  of  comparable  children  in  the  "sending"  schools.  "F" 
ratio  values  obtained  from  the  analyses  of  covariance  indicate  no  significant 
differences  between  the  study  groups  on  adjusted  post-test  means.  Children  in 
the  two  groups  have,  on  the  average,  progressed  at  quite  comparable  rates  over 
the  year’s  period. 

The  results  of  the  one  year  analyses  of  sociometric  data  collected  in 
January  and  May  of  1968  revealed  some  pre-test  differences  between  the 
Caucasian  and  IM  students,  although  these  differences  faded  at  the  May  test 
period.  It  would  appear  that  as  the  year  progressed,  the  IM  children  were 
successfully  meshed  into  the  on-going  social  activities  of  their  new  schools. 
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The  longitudinal  analyses  of  sociometric  data— including  those  Caucasian  and 
IM  students  having  complete  data  for  the  February,  1967  and  May,  1968  testing 
periods'— revealed  no  within  or  between  group  significant  differences#  These 
results  would  suggest  that  the  IM  students  have  been  as  well  accepted  in  the 
project  schools  as  the  Caucasian  students  who  normally  attend  those  schools. 

Principal’s  questionnaire  results  indicated  that  the  1967-68  IM  Project 
was  generally  more  effective  than  the  first  year  of  operation  during  the 
1966-67  school  year.  There  was  an  indication  that  classroom  control  was  still 
something  of  a problem— as  it  had  been  in  1967,  but  that  some  reorientation  on 
the  part  of  both  teachers  and  students  had  helped  aleviate  the  difficulty. 

The  principals  also  indicated  strong  support  for  the  degree  to  which  the  Re- 
medial Reading  teachers  assigned  to  the  IM  schools  had  benefitted  the  instruc- 
tional operation  of  the  Project, 

Staff  responses  from  teachers  indicated  that  they  felt  the  1968  IM  Pro- 
ject was  just  about  the  same  in  terms  of  effectiveness  as  the  1967  program. 

The  teachers  generally  found  the  cultural  enrichment  study  tours  and  inter- 
school visitations  to  be  effective  instructional  aids  as  well  as  enriching 
human  relations  activities.  Responses  related  to  the  ’’helpfulness”  of  the 
Department  of  Human  Relations’  staff  were  mixed,  with  tendencies  toward  the 
less  positive  end  of  the  scale.  Although  much  of  the  work  of  the  Human  Re- 
lations staff  is  with  the  community  rather  than  directly  with  teachers,  this 
finding  suggests  a need  for  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Human  Relations  to  be- 
come more  intimately  involved  in  the  human  relations  problems  directly  ef- 
fecting the  instructional  staff. 

The  interview  survey  of  a random  sample  of  parents  residing  in  the  "re- 
ceiving” school  attendance  areas  indicated  that  the  majority  of  the  parents 
believed  that  the  effect  of  the  IM  program  on  the  instructional  program  was 
positive  or  that  it  had  made  little  difference.  They  were  positively  oriented 
to  the  inter-school  field  trips,  and  also  indicated  that  their  children  seemed 
to  be  making  more  progress  in  their  school  work  than  they  had  previously  noted. 
Most  felt  that  the  students  new  to  the  school  had  been  accepted  by  their  class- 
mates and  that  the  effects  of  the  IM  Project  would  be  beneficial  to  all  con- 
cerned, The  "receiving”  school  parents  were  generally  of  the  opinion  the 
Oakland  Public  Schools  were  doing  a "good"  or  "excellent"  job  in  educating 
their  children. 

Interview  results  from  a sample  of  82  parents  whose  children  were  attend- 
ing the  IM  schools  indicated  a general  positive  attitude  toward  the  program. 
They  indicated  that  their  children  were  more  interested  in  school  now  and  that 
their  achievement  had  improved  considerably.  The  "sending"  school  parents, 
like  those  at  the  "receiving"  schools,  were  positively  oriented  toward  the 
inter-school  visitations,  and  they  were  also  of  the  opinion  that  their  children 
had  been  accepted  into  the  new  schools.  In  addition,  these  parents  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Oakland  Public  Schools  were  doing  a "good"  or  "excellent"  job 
in  educating  the  children  in  their  families. 


0 
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In  general  it  would  appear  that  the  Integration  Model  Program  in  oper- 
ation during  the  1967-68  school  year  has  been  successful.  Despite  some  of 
the  instructional  and  logistical  problems  inherent  within  a program  of  this 
magnitude,  the  generally  positive  reactions  of  the  instructional  staff,  stu- 
dents, and  parents  would  suggest  that  the  program  has  been  effective  and 
should  be  continued. 


William  R.  Murray 

Specialist  in  Research 
Research  Department 
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EVALUATION  OF  INSERVICE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


FOREWORD 

There  are  many  difficulties  inherent  in  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of 
any  inservice  program.  Because  of  these  difficulties,  the  focus  of  this 
report  is  on  a description  of  the  various  activities  and  services  which  com- 
prise the  Oakland  Public  Schools  ESEA  Inservice  program  and  evaluations  of 
these  various  types  of  inservice  activities  by  administrators,  teachers,  and 
other  participants  in  the  program.  The  following  sources  of  information  were 
used  in  the  development  of  this  report: 

1.  Monthly  reports  submitted  by  Teacher  Assistants  for  Reading  and 
Language  Development 

2.  Monthly  reports  submitted  by  the  Teacher  on  Special  Assignment 
for  Teacher  Aides 

3.  Monthly  reports  and  Interviews  with  Supervisors  of  ESEA  Schools 

4.  Interviews  with  the  Coordinator  of  the  Elementary  Secondary 
Education  Act 

5.  Assorted  documents  from  the  file  on  Inservice  Education  in  ESEA 
Schools 

6.  Results  of  the  April,  1968  questionnaires  which  solicited  the  opinions 
of  administrators  and  teachers  regarding  the  value  and  effectiveness 
of  the  ESEA  Inservice  program. 

Because  of  the  descriptive  nature  of  this  report,  it  does  not  follow  the 
usual  research  study  format.  The  basic  outline  of  the  report  is  as  fellows: 

I .  INTRODUCTION 

II.  ROLE  OF  ESEA  GENERAL  COORDINATOR  IN  THE  ESEA  INSERVICE  PROGRAM 

III.  INSERVICE  EXPERIENCES  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  PERSONNEL 

A.  Elementary  School  Personnel 

1.  District- Organized  Activities 

2.  School-Site  Activities 

3.  Observations,  Demonstrations,  and  Curriculum  Projects 

f school  site) 

4.  Demonstration  School  Activities 

B.  Secondary  School  Personnel 

1.  District-Organized  Activities 

2.  School-Site  Activities 

3.  Observations  and  Curriculum  Projects  (school  site) 

4.  Role  of  the  Demonstration  Teacher 

C.  Inservice  Experiences  for  Supportive  Personnel 

D . Conference  Attendance 

IV.  PARTICIPATION  OF  HUMAN  RELATIONS  STAFF  MEMBERS  IN  ESEA  SCHOOLS 

V.  INSERVICE  EXPERIENCES  FOR  TEACHER  AIDES 

1.  District-Organized  Activities 

2.  School-Site  Activities 

3 . New  Careers 


VI. 

VII. 


PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL  INVOLVEMENT 
SUMMARY 


I . INTRODUCTION 

The  Oakland  Public  Schools  recognize  the  need  for  help  in  our  schools  for 
children  from  the  economically  and  socially  less  advantaged  segments  of  the 
community.  Frequently  teachers  are  not  well  equipped  to  work  with  these 
children  because  of  the  lack  of  preparation  which  they  have  received  in 
teacher- training  institutions  coupled  with  the  incongruence  of  the  cultural 
backgrounds  of  the  teachers  and  the  students  with  whom  they  are  working. 

i 

Inservice  needs,  as  identified  by  both  the  professional  and  para- 
professional  staff,  are  as  follows: 

a.  Educational  planning  which  continues  to  be  timely,  adaptable,  and 
of  special  appeal  to  disadvantaged  children 

b.  A curriculum  which  is  designed  not  only  to  remedy  age- level 
deficiencies  in  disadvantaged  pupils  but  also  to  stimulate  in  these 
children  a desire  for  continued  academic  attainment 

c.  Guidance  for  teachers  in  developing  new  and  imaginative  procedures 
in  the  teaching  of  language  skills  to  children  with  special 
educational  needs 

d.  Guidance  for  teachers  in  the  development  of  empathy  and  sensitivity 
toward  the  complex  problems  of  underachieving  students 

e.  Effective  intergroup  relations  programs  to  foster  understanding  and 

respect these  activities  should  involve  professional  and  non- 

professional staff,  students,  central  office  administration,  and 
community  residents. 

The  ESEA  Inservice  Project  provides  for  a variety  of  inservice  activ- 
ities designed  to  meet  the  following  objectives: 

a.  To  develop  new  aspects  in  curriculum  which  give  promise  of  helping 
disadvantaged  children  improve  their  academic  attainment 

b.  To  develop  curriculum  and  instructional  materials  which  assist 
disadvantaged  youth  to  improve  their  attitudes  toward  school 

c.  To  develop  techniques  which  will  foster  the  team  approach  toward 
meeting  the  special  educational  needs  of  disadvantaged  children 

d.  To  assist  teachers  to  improve  their  expertise  in  small-group 
instruction 

e.  To  assist  professional  and  nonprof essionai  personnel  and  community 
residents  to  develop  improved  intergroup  relationships 

f.  To  institute  human  relations  programs  which  will  assist  all 
personnel  involved  in  the  program  to  develop  the  appreciations  and 
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understandings  essential  to  relating  significantly  with  dis- 
advantaged children 


II.  ROLE  OF  ESEA  GENERAL  COORDINATOR  IN  THE  ESEA  INSERVICE  PROGRAM 

As  a part  of  his  responsibilities  for  overall  coordination  of  the  ESEA 
Title  I program  the  ESEA  Coordinator  worked  with  the  principals  and  super- 
visory staff  in  the  organization  and  implementation  of  the  ESEA  Inservice 
program.  The  coordinator  afforded  general  assistance  to  inservice  leadership 
personnel  in  the  following  areas: 

1.  The  formulation  of  instructional  methods  and  techniques  to  be 
used  in  the  attainment  of  ESEA  educational  objectives 

2.  The  standardization  of  the  ESEA  program 

3.  The  identification  of  inservice  needs 

4.  The  identification  of  preservice  and  inservice  needs  of  the  teacher 
aide  staff 

In  addition  to  his  general  assistance  to  inservice  leadership  personnel, 
the  General  Coordinator  also  participated  in  inservice  projects  at  individual 
school  sites.  Weekly  meetings  were  scheduled  with  the  administrative  and 
leadership  staff  members  at  the  Elementary  School  Demonstration  Center. 


III.  INSERVICE  EXPERIENCES  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  PERSONNEL 
A . Eleme.t '.ary  School  Personnel 

1.  District-Organized  Activities 

One  additional  instructional  supervisor,  provided  at  the  elementary 
level,  had  the  primary  responsibility  to  work  with  schools  involved  in  the 
ESEA  program. 

In  addition  to  her  general  supervisory  duties,  the  Elementary 
Supervisor  for  ESEA  schools  met  regularly  with  the  Teacher  Assistants  for 
Reading  Development  (TARD's)  assigned  to  ESEA  schools.  During  these 
meetings  the  Elementary  Supervisor  offered  guidance  for  the  various  TARD 
activities.  The  general  supervisor  also  held  regular  meetings  with  the 
Remedial  Reading  Teachers  assigned  to  ESEA  schools.  There  were  few  district 
wide  inservice  meetings  due  to  the  lack  of  initial  funding  and  the  limiting 
effect  on  the  hiring  of  consultants  .and  substitutes. 

Centrally- organized  inservice  activities  for  the  ESEA  elementary 
schools  are  summarized  in  Tables  1,  2,  and  3 on  the  following  page. 
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TABLE  1 


Number  of  Responses  and  Percentages  Reflecting  Groups  Served 
by  District-Organized  Inservice  Activities 
for  ESEA  Elementary  School  Personnel 
(N  = 24) 


Group  Served 

K-6  Teachers 

Language  Team 

TARD's 

Reading  Teachers 

Others 

N 

9 

- 4 

4 

4 

3 

% 

37.5 

16.7 

16.7 

16.7 

12.5  j 

TABLE  2 

Number  of  Responses  and  Percentages  Reflecting  the  Major  Emphasis 
of  District-Organized  Inservice  Activities 
for  ESEA  Elementary  School  Personnel 
(N  = 30) 


Emphasis 

Instructional  Planning 
Curriculum  Development 

Use  of  Instructional  Materials 

N 

22 

8 

% 

73.3 

26.7 

TABLE  3 


Number  of  Responses  and  Percentages  Reflecting  the  Format  of 
District-Organized  Activities  for  ESEA  Elementary 

School  Personnel 
(N  « 24) 


Format 

Group  Discussion 

Speaker 

Demonstration 

N 

13 

10 

1 

% 

l 

54.2 

41.7 

4.2 

The  Elementary  Supervisor  for  ESEA  schools  kept  a monthly  account  of 
inservice  meetings  sponsored  by  the  district.  Most  topics  of  the  meetings  were 
originated  by  the  principals , TARD  * s , or  members  of  the  project  office  staff, 
but  some  were  also  based  on  requests  made  by  the  teachers.  Due  to  multiple 
responses  in  certain  categories  of  the  evaluative  instrument,  all  percentages 
are  based  on  the  total  number  of  responses,  rather  than  the  total  number  of 
meetings.  The  total  number  of  meetings  held  was  20.  There  was  a mean  atten- 
dance of  19.2  persons  per  meeting. 


In  April,  1968  questionnaires  were  distributed  to  all  staff  members  of 
ESEA  and  ESEA-SB  28  schools.  Principals,  vice  principals,  TARD's,  and  teachers 
were  asked  to  give  their  opinions  of  the  value  and/or  effectiveness  of  various 
services  provided  as  a result  of  the  ESEA  and  ESEA-SB  28  programs.  A total 
of  219  (72.8%)  of  the  teachers,  15  (100%)  of  the  TARD's  and  14  (87.5%)  of  the 
principals  and  vice  principals  responded  to  the  questionnaires.  Pertinent 
sections  of  these  questionnaires  which  evaluate  the  ESEA  Inservice  program 
are  included  throughout  the  remainder  of  this  report . A sample  of  the  instru- 
ments used  to  gather  these  data  may  be  found  in  Appendix  1. 

Tables  4,  5,  and  6 provide  data  on  the  responses  given  by  administrators 
and  teachers  to  questions  related  to  the  district-organized  inservice  activ- 
ities . 


TABLE  4 


Number  of  Responses  and  Percentages  Summarized  from  the  Principals ' 
Questionnaire  in  Answer  to  the  Question,  "During  the  1967-68 
School  Year,  How  Helpful  Have  the  District-Organized 
ESEA  Inservice  Activities  Been  to  the  Staff  In:" 

(N  = 14) 


Question 

No 

He  Id 

Little 

-Help 

Some 
He  Id 

Much 
He  Id 

Don't 

Know 

1.  Providing  opportunities  to 
examine,  evaluate  and  select 
new  instructional  materials 
and  equipment? 

N 

% 

2 

14.3 

3 

21.4 

7 

50.0 

1 

7.1 

1 

7.1 

2.  Developing  greater  proficien- 
cy in  the  use  of  new  instruc- 
tional materials  and  equipment? 

N 

% 

2 

14.3 

2 

14.3 

8 

57.1 

1 

7.1 

1 

7.1 

3.  Providing  opportunities  to 
observe  new  teaching  tech- 
niques? 

N 

% 

2 

14.3 

4 

28.6 

6 

42.9 

1 

7.1 

1 

7.1 

4.  Providing  opportunities  for 
the  exchange  and/or  develop- 
ment of  successful  ideas  and 
teaching  techniques? 

N 

% 

t 

2 

14.3 

2 

14.3 

7 

50.0 

2 

14.3 

- 

•s'- 

X 

7.1 

TABLE  5 


Number  of  Responses  and  Percentages  Summarized  from  the  Teacher  Assistants 
Questionnaire  in  Answer  to  the  Question,  "During  the  1967-68  School  Year, 
How  Helpful  Have  the  District- Organized  ESEA  Inservice  Activities 

Been  to  the  Staff  in:" 

(N  = 15) 


Question 

No 

Little 

Some 

Much 

Don’t 

No  Re- 

Help 

Help 

Help 

Help 

Know 

sponse 

1.  Providing  opportu- 

nities  to  examine, 
evaluate  and  select 

N 

0 

1 

6 

3 

0 

5 

new  instructional 

% 

- 

6.7 

40.0 

20.0 

- 

33.3 

materials  and  equip- 
ment? 

2.  Developing  greater 

proficiency  in  the 

N 

0 

3 

4 

3 

0 

5 

use  of  new  instruc- 

% 

20.0 

26.7 

20.0 

33.3 

tional  materials 
and  equipment? 

3.  Providing  opportu- 

nities to  observe 

N 

0 

2 

5 

3 

0 

5 

new  teaching 
techniques? 

% 

13.3 

33.3 

20.0 

33.3 

4#  Providing  opportu- 

nities for  the 
exchange  and/or 

N 

1 

2 

4 

3 

0 

5 

development  of 
successful  ideas 
and  teaching 
techniques? 

% 

6.7 

13.3 

26.7 

20.0 

33.3 

Of  the  total  number  of  teachers  responding  to  the  questionnaire,  117 
(53.4%)  indicated  that  they  had  participated  in  the  district- organized  activ- 
ities. Eighty-four  (38.4%)  indicated  that  they  did  not  participate  in  district- 
sponsored  activities,  while  18  (8.2%)  did  not  respond  to  that  section  of  the 
questionnaire.  The  evaluations  of  teachers  who  participated  in  district- 
organized  inservice  activity  are  summarized  in  Table  6. 
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TABLE  6 


Number  of  Responses  and  Percentages  Summarized  from  the  Teachers' 
Questionnaire  in  Answer  to  the  Question,  "During  '.he  1967-68 
School  Year,  How  Helpful  Have  the  District-Organized 
ESEA  Inservice  Activities  Been  to  You  In:" 

(N  = 117) 


Question 

No 

Help 

Little 

Help 

Some 

Help 

Much 
Help  | 

Don't 

Know 

No  Re- 
sponse 

1.  Providing  opportunities 
to  examine,  evaluate 
and  select  new  instruc- 
tional materials  and 
equipment? 

N 

% 

13 

11.1 

16 

13.7 

51 

43.6 

34 

29.1 

1 

0.9 

2 

1.7 

2.  Developing  greater 

proficiency  in  the  use 
of  new  instructional 
materials  and  equip- 
ment? 

N 

% 

16 

13.7 

17 

14.5 

47 

40.2 

33 

28.2 

2 

1.7 

2 

1.7 

3.  Providing  opportunities 
to  observe  new  teaching 
techniques? 

N 

% 

19 

16.2 

22 

18.8 

45 

38.5 

27 

23.1 

1 

0.9 

3 

2.6 

4.  Providing  opportunities 
for  the  exchange  and/or 
development  of  success- 
ful ideas  and  teaching 
techniques? 

N 

% 

16 

13.7 

16 

13.7 

50 

42.7 

29 

24.8 

4 

3.4 

2 

1.7 

Fifty  percent  or  more  of  the  principals'  responses  for  each  item  in  Table 
4 indicate  activities  were  of  "some"  or  "much"  help,  while  43%  or  less  of  the 
responses  indicate  activities  were  of  "little"  or  "no"  help.  More  than  46%  of 
the  teacher  assistants'  responses  for  each  item  in  Table  5 indicate  that 
activities  were  of  "some"  or  "much"  help,  while  20%  or  less  of  the  responses 
indicate  activities  were  of  "little"  or  "no"  help.  More  than  61%  of  the 
teachers'  responses  for  each  item  indicate  activities  were  of  "some"  or  "much" 
help.  Less  than  29%  of  the  responses  to  each  item  indicate  activities  were  of 
"little"  or  "no"  help. 

Principals,  teacher  assistants,  and  teachers  were  asked  to  evaluate  the 
adequacy  of  the  present  level  of  services  organized  by  the  district  office. 
Responses  of  principaln,  teacher  assistants,  and  teachers  are  presented  in 
Table  7 on  the  following  page. 
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TABLE  7 


Number  of  Responses  and  Percentages  Summarized  From  the  Inservice  Section  of 
Principals',  Teacher  Assistants',  and  Teachers'  Questionnaires 
Indicating  the.  Opinions  Related  to  the  Adequacy  of 
the  District-Organized  Inservice  Activity 


Categories 

Principals ' 
Responses 
13 

Teacher  Assistants1 
Responses 
N = 10 

Teachers ' 
Responses 
N = 166 

Less  Services  Needed 

N 

2 

1 

8 

% 

15.4 

10.0 

4.8 

Present  Services 

N 

1 

3 

53 

Adequate 

% 

7.7 

30.0 

31.9 

More  Services  Needed 

N 

7 

6 

66 

% 

53.8 

60.0 

39.8 

No  Opinion 

N 

ot 

2 

0 

34 

Vo 

15.4 

0 

20.5 

No  Response 

N 

1 

0 

5 

- 

% 

7.7 

0 

3.0 

Of  the  responses  obtained,  VU  of  the  principals  indicate  present  services 
were  adequate,  while  30%  of  the  teacher  assistants  and  32%  of  the  teachers 
indicate  the  service  was  adequate;  53%  of  the  principals,  60%  of  the  teacher 
assistants,  and  40%  of  the  teachers  felt  more  service  was  needed.  Only  15% 
of  the  principals,  10%>  of  the  teacher  assistants,  and  5%  of  the  teachers 
felt  less  service  was  needed. 

2 . School-Site  Activities 

As  indicated  previously,  one  teacher  (TARD)  was  assigned  to  each  ESEA 
school  to  coordinate  and  interpret  the  school  program  and  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  inservice  training  at  the  local  school  site.  There  were  four 
instructional  leaders  assigned  to  the  Demonstration  School.  Although 
inservice  activity  at  the  school  site  was  designed  primarily  for  K-6  class- 
room teachers,  other  staff  members  were  also  included  in  some  activities. 

The  TARD's  kept  a monthly  accounting  of  on-site  inservice  activities  which 
met  the  following  criteria: 

A.  Attended  by  three  or  more  teachers  and/or  aides 

B.  A primary  emphasis  upon  improving  the  knowledge  and  the  skills  of 

teachers  or  teacher  aides  in  relation  to  inter-personal/human 
relations,  school/ community  relations,  instructional  planning/ 
curriculum  development,  use  of  materials,  use  of  equipment, 
classroom  control  and  management,  or  other  inservice  areas,  i.e.; 
testing  and  record  keeping  * 
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C,  Classroom  observations  of  more  than  30  minutes. 


Due  to  multiple  responses  in  the  accounting  procedure,  all  percentages 
are  based  on  the  total  number  of  responses  rather  than  the  total  number  of 
activities.  There  were  648  on-site  meetings  recorded  for  elementary  school 
personnel.  Based  on  the  recorded  approximate  attendance  there  was  a mean 
number  of  16.9  people  in  attendance  per  meeting.  Summaries  of  on-site 
inservice  activities  for  elementary  school  personnel  are  presented  in  Tables 
8,  9,  10,  and  11. 


TABLE  8 

Number  of  Responses  and  Percentages  Reflecting  the  Elementary 
School  Personnel  Served  by  School-Site 
Insexvice  Activities 
(N  = 846) 


Group  Served 

N 

% 

Aides 

286 

33.8 

K,  1,  2,  or  3 Teachers 

220 

26.0 

4,  5,  or  6 Teachers 

175 

20.7 

Reading  Team 

10 

1.2 

Supportive  Service  Personnel 

9 

1.1 

Total  School  Staff 

51 

6.0 

Other 

95 

11.29 

Of  particular  note,  from  Table  8,  is  the  fact  that  the  focus  of  the 
school-site  inservice  program  was  the  provision  of  service  to  the  classroom 
teachers  and  teacher  aides. 
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TABLE  10 


Number  of  Responses  and  Percentages  Indicating  the  Format  of  On-Site 
Inservice  Activities  for  ESEA  Elementary  School  Personnel 


Format 

Group 

Discussion 

Speaker 

Workshop 

Demonstration 

Panel 

Audio- 

Visual 

N 

340 

104 

112 

138 

5 

51 

% 

45.3 

13.9 

14.9 

18.4 

0,7 

6.8 

The  data  in  Tables  9 and  10  reflect  a multifaceted  inservice  program  for 
the  instructional  staff. 


Fourteen  (87.5%)  of  the  principals  and  vice  principals  and  219  (72.8%)  of 
the  teachers  responded  to  the  April,  1968  questionnaires  regarding  inservice 
activities  of  the  TARD's.  Summaries  of  their  responses  are  presented  in 
Tables  11  and  12. 


TABLE  11 

Number  and  Percentages  Summarized  From  the  Inservice  Section  of  the  Principals' 
Questionnaire  in  Answer  to  the  Question,  "During  the  1967-68  School  Year, 
How  Helpful  Has  (Have)  the  TARD(s)  Assigned  to  Your  School 

Been  to  the  Staff  in:" 

(N  = 14) 


Questions 

No 

Help 

Little1 

Help 

Soma 

Help 

Much 

Help 

Don't 

Know 

1.  Coordinating  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  the  reading  and  language 
program? 

N 

% 

0 

0 

1 

7.1 

2 

14.3 

11 

78.6 

0 

0 

2.  Providing  assistance  in  instruc- 
tional group  planning? 

N 

% 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7.1 

12  ; 
85.7 

1 

7.1 

3.  Providing  new  instructional 

approaches  and  teaching  techniques  ? 

N 

% 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

35.7 

8 

57.1 

1 

7.1 

4.  Providing  direct  school-site 
inservice  experiences  ? 

N 

% 

0 

0 

1 

7.1 

3 

21.4 

10 

71.4 

0 

0 

5.  Coordinating  the  services  of  the 
teacher  aides  ? 

N 

% 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7.1 

13 

92.9 

0 

0 

6.  Coordinating  and/or  developing 
techniques  related  to  the 
maintenance  and/or  improvement 
of  intra-staff  relationships? 

N 

% 

1 

7.1 

1 

7.1 

5 

35.7 

7 

50.0 

0 

0 

TABLE  12 


Number  and  Percentages  Summarized  From  the  Inservice  Section  of  the 
Teachers'  Questionnaire  in  Answer  to  the  Question,  "During 
the  1967-68  School  Year,  How  Helpful  Has  (Have)  the 
TARD(s)  Assigned  to  Your  School  Been  to  You  in:" 

(N  = 219) 


Question 

No 

Help 

Little 

Help 

Some 

Help 

Much 

Help 

Don't 

Know 

No  Re- 
sponse 

1.  Coordinating  the  continued 
development  of  the  reading 
and  language  program? 

N 

% 

16 

7.3 

27 

12.3 

77 

35.2 

76 

34.7 

8 

3.7 

15 

6.8 

2.  Providing  assistance  in 
instructional  group 
planning? 

N 

% 

32 

14.6 

31 

14.2 

68 

31.1 

62 

28.3 

16 

7.3 

10 

4.6 

3.  Providing  new  instruction- 
al approaches  and  teaching 
techniques? 

N 

% 

30 

13.7 

39 

17.8 

58 

26.5 

72 

32.9 

7 

3.2 

13 

5.9 

4.  Providing  direct  school- 
site  inservice  experiences? 

N 

% 

34 

15.5 

30 

13.7 

71 

32.4 

60 

27.4 

12 

5.5 

12 

5.5 

5.  Coordinating  the  services 
of  the  teacher  aides? 

N 

% 

12 

5.5 

26 

11.9 

34 

15.5 

98 

44.7 

36 

16.4 

13 

5.9 

6.  Coordinating  and/or 
developing  techniques 
related  to  the  maintenance 
and/or  improvement  of 
intra-staff  relation- 
ships? 

N 

% 

34 

15.5 

36 

16.4 

57 

26.0 

54 

24.7 

29 

13.2 

9 

4.1 

More  than  92%  of  the  principals'  responses  for  items  1-5  indicate  that 
the  activities  of  the  TARD  were  of  "some"  or  "much"  help  while  7%  of  the 
responses  indicate  that  activities  were  of  "little"  or  "no"  help.  More  than 
59%  of  the  teachers'  responses  for  items  1-5  indicate  that  the  activities 
were  of  "some"  or  "much"  help.  Less  than  31%  of  the  responses  to  items  1-5 
indicate  activities  were  of  "little"  or  "no"  help.  More  than  85%  of  the 
principals'  responses  and  50%  of  the  teachers'  responses  to  item  6 indicate 
that  TARD's  were  of  "some"  or  "much"  help  while  14%  of  the  principals'  re- 
sponses and  31%  of  the  teachers'  responses  to  item  6 indicate  that  the  activ- 
ities of  the  TARD's  were  of  "little"  or  "no"  help  in  this  area. 
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TABLE  13 


Number  of  Responses  and  Percentages  Summarized  From  the  Principals' 
and  Teachers'  Questionnaires  Concerned  with  the  Adequacy 
of  the  Present  Level  of  Service  Provided  by  TARD's 


Categories 

Principals' 
Responses 
N * 13 

Teacher  Assistants' 
Responses 
N - 10 

Teachers ' | 

Responses 
N = 166 

Less  Services 

N 

0 

0 

2 

Needed 

% 

0 

0 

1.2 

Present  Services 

N 

6 

3 

65 

Adequate 

% 

46.2 

30.0 

39.2 

More  Services 

N 

7 

4 

70 

Needed 

% 

53.8 

40.0 

42.2 

N 

0 

2 

20 

No  Opinion 

% 

0 

20.0 

12.0 

N 

0 

1 

9 

No  Response 

% 

0 

10.0 

5.4 

Of  the  responses  obtained,  46.2 % of  the  principals,  30%  of  the  teacher 
assistants,  and  39.2%  of  the  teachers  indicate  that  the  present  services  are 
adequate,  while  53.8%  of  the  principals,  407*  of  the  teacher  assistants  and 
42 ,27<>  of  the  teachers  felt  that  more  service  is  needed. 

3.  Observations.  Demonstrations,  and  Curriculum  Projects 

Curriculum  meetings,  demonstrations  and  observations  requiring  ESEA  funding 
for  personnel  reimbursement  or  substitutes  are  listed  below: 

1.  Reading  Program  in  the  ESEA  Elementary  Schools 

2.  Summer  School  Planning  Committee 

3.  Observation  of  a Second  Grade  Program 

4.  Meeting  on  the  Roberts  English  Program 


Similar  activities  which  took  place  at  no  cost  to  the  ESEA  project  are  not 
included  in  the  above  list.  A summary  of  available  evaluations  of  these 
activities  is  presented  in  Tables  14,  15,  16,  and  17. 
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TABLE  14 


Number  of  Responses  and  Percentages  of  TARD's  and  Teachers'  Opinions 
Concerning  Curriculum  Meetings,  Demonstrations 
and  Observations  Requiring  ESEA  Funding 

(N  = 39) 


Questions 

Yes 

No 

Don' t 
Know 

1,  In  general,  did  the  event  impress 
you  favorably? 

N 

% 

31 

79.5 

3 

7.7 

1 

2.6 

2.  Did  you  gain  any  ideas  or  informa- 
tion that  will  be  of  value  to  you 
in  the  classroom? 

N 

% 

32 

82.1 

7 

18.0 

1 

2.6 

3.  Did  you  gain  any  techniques  or 
methods  that  will  be  of  value 
to  you  in  the  classroom? 

N 

% 

29 

74.4 

6 

15.4 

4 

10.3 

4.  Did  you  gain  any  ideas  or  informa- 
tion that  will  be  of  value  to  you 
personally  although  not  directly 
related  to  your  work  in  the 
classroom? 

N 

% 

18 

46.2 

9 

23.0 

13 

33.3 

TABLE  15 

Number  of  Responses  and  Percentages  Summarized  From  the  Inservice  Section 
of  the  Principals'  Questionnaire  in  Answer  to  the  Question,  "During 
the  1967-68  School  Year,  How  Helpful  Have  the  School-Site 
Inservice  Activities  Been  to  the  Staff  in:" 

(N  = 15) 


Questions 

No 

Little 

Some 

Much 

Don't 

Help 

Help 

Help 

Help 

Know 

1. 

Providing  opportunities  to 
examine,  evaluate  and 

N 

1 

2 

8 

3 

0 

select  new  instructional 
materials  and  equipment  ? 

% 

7.1 

14.3 

57.1 

21.4 

0 

2. 

Developing  greater  pro- 

ficiency in  the  use  of  new 

N 

0 

1 

6 

6 

1 

instructional  materials  and 
equipment? 

% 

0 

7.1 

42.9 

42.9 

7.1 

3. 

Providing  opportunities  to 

N 

% 

1 

1 

8 

4 

0 

observe  new  teaching 
techniques? 

7.1 

7.1 

57.1 

28.6 

0 

4. 

Providing  opportunities  for 
the  exchange  and/or  develop- 

N 

Oi 

0 

1 

ms 

4 

8 

1 

ment  of  successful  ideas  ? 

% 

0 

7.1 

28. 6 

57 . 1 

7.1 
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TABLE  16 


Number  of  Responses  and  Percentages  Summarized  From  the  Inservice  Section 
of  the  Teacher  Assistants'  Questionnaire  in  Answer  to  the  Question, 
"During  the  1967-68  School  Year,  How  Helpful  Have  the  School- 
Site  Inservice  Activities  Been  to  the  Staff  in:" 

(N  = 15) 


Questions 

No 

Little 

Some 

Much 

Don't 

Help 

Help 

Help 

Help 

Know 

1.  Providing  opportunities  to 

examine,  evaluate  and  select 

N 

0 

0 

7 

8 

0 

new  instructional  materials 
and  equipment? 

% 

0 

0 

46.7 

53.3 

0 

2.  Developing  greater  proficiency 

N 

A 

A 

6 

A 

in  the  use  of  new  instructional 

u 

u 

9 

0 

materials  and  equipment? 

% 

0 

0 

4> 

O 

• 

o 

60.0 

0 

3.  Providing  opportunities  to 

N 

10 

observe  new  teaching 

0 

0 

5 

0 

techniques? 

% 

0 

0 

66.7 

33.3 

0 

4.  Providing  opportunities  for 

N 

V 

n 

n 

K 

10 

66.7 

A 

the  exchange  and/or  develop- 

u 

n 

u 

n 

D 

33.3 

U 

A 

ment  of  successful  ideas? 

io 

V 

\j 

u 

Teacher  responses  to  the  question,  "During  the  1967-68  school  year,  did 
you  participate  in  the  planning  of  any  School-Site  Inservice  Activities?"  were 
as  follows: 


Yes 

58 

(26 . 5%) 

No 

148 

(63.9%) 

No  Response 

21 

( 9.6%) 

Teacher  responses  to  the  question,  "During  the  1967-68  school  year,  did 


you  attend  any  School-Site  Inservice  meetings? 

" were  as  follows: 

Yes 

160 

(73.1%) 

No 

39 

(17.8%) 

No  Response 

20 

( 9.1%) 
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TABLE  17 


Number  of  Responses  and  Percentages  Summarized  From  the  Inservice  Section 
of  the  Teachers'  Questionnaire  in  Answer  to  the  Question,  "During 
the  1967"68  School  Year,  How  Helpful  Have  the  School-Site 
Inservice  Activities  Been  to  You  in:" 

(N  = 160) 


Questions 

No 

Little 

Some 

Much 

Don't 

No  Re- 

Help 

Help 

Help 

Help 

Know 

sponse 

1. 

Providing  opportunities 
to  examine,  evaluate  and 

N 

14 

32 

61 

48 

2 

3 

select  new  instructional 
materials  and  equipment? 

% 

8.8 

20.0 

38.1 

30.0 

1.3 

1.9 

2. 

Developing  greater  pro- 
ficiency in  the  use  of  new 

N 

16 

28 

62 

47 

2 

5 

instructional  materials 
and  equipment? 

% 

10.0 

17.5 

38.8 

29.4 

1.3 

3.1 

3. 

Providing  opportunities 
to  observe  new  teaching 

N 

32 

28 

54 

39 

3 

4 

techniques? 

% 

20.0 

17.5 

33.8 

24.4 

1.9 

2.5 

4. 

Providing  opportunities 
for  the  exchange  and/or 

N 

15 

35 

57 

49 

2 

2 

development  of  successful 
ideas? 

% 

9.4 

21.9 

35.6 

30.6 

1.3 

1,3 

More  than  78%  of  the  principals'  responses,  100%  of  the  TARD's  responses 
and  58%  or  more  of  the  teachers ' responses  to  each  item  indicate  the  school- 
site  inservice  activities  were  of  "some"  or  "much"  help;  while  21%  or  less 
of  the  principals'  responses  and  38%  or  less  of  the  teachers' responses  to  each 
item  indicate  that  the  inservice  activities  were  of  "little"  or  "no"  help. 

Principals,  teacher  assistants,  and  teachers  were  asked  to  evaluate  the 
adequacy  of  the  present  level  of  on-site  inservice  activities.  Responses  of 
principals,  teacher  assistants,  and  teachers  are  presented  in  Table  18. 
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TABLE  18 


Number  of  Responses  and  Percentages  Summarized  from  the  Principals  * and 
Teachers'  Questionnaires,  Concerned  With  the  Adequacy  of  the 
Present  Level  of  On-Site  Inservice  Activity 


Categories 

Principals • 
Responses 
N = 13 

Teacher  Assistant 
Responses 
N = 10 

Teachers ' 
Responses 
N = 166 

Less  Services  Needed 

N 

0 

0 

3 

% 

0 

0 

1.8 

Present  Services 

N 

2 

2 

63 

Adequate 

% 

15.4 

20.0 

38.0 

More  Services 

N 

11 

8 

74 

Needed 

% 

84.6 

80.0 

44.6 

N 

0 

0 

20 

No  opinion 

% 

0 

0 

12.0 

No  Response 

N 

% 

0 

G 

0 

0 

6 

3.6 

Of  the  responses  obtained,  15.4%  of  the  principals,  20%  of  the  teacher 
assistants,  and  38%  of  the  teachers  indicate  that  the  present  service  is 
adequate,  while  84.6%  of  the  principals,  80%,  of  the  teacher  assistants,  and 
44.6%  of  the  teachers  indicate  that  more  services  are  needed. 


4.  Demonstration  School  Activities 


Inservice  activity  was  intensified  at  the  elementary  Demonstration  School. 
'In  addition  to  weekly  visits  by  the  ESEA  Coordinator  and  Elementary  Supervisor, 
the  District  Supervisors  in  Physical  Education,  Rhythms,  and  Music  made  regular 
visits  to  meet  with  the  related  specialist  assigned  to  the  school  site.  The 
program  of  the  special  area  supervisors  included  both  demonstrations  and 
general  assistance  in  the  areas  listed  below: 

1.  Effective  Scheduling  of  Duties 

2.  Use  of  Equipment 

3.  Curriculum  Planning 

4.  Inter-personal  Relationships 

5.  Community  Relations 

6.  Organization 

Special  area  supervisors  also  met  with  the  instructional  leaders  to  assist 
with  the  coordination  of  activities. 

One  staff  member,  funded  by  the  district  was  assigned  to  work  with  the 
special  education  classes  at  the  school  site.  The  teacher  in  charge  met 
regularly  with  the  supervisor  of  special  education.  The  evaluative  responses 
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of  the  teacher  in  charge  have  been  included  with  those  of  the  teacher  assis- 
tants . 

In  April,  the  principal,  teacher  assistants,  and  teachers  were  asked  to 
evaluate  the  present  level  of  inservice  activities  of  the  Demonstration  School. 
The  principal,  five  (100%)  of  the  teacher  assistants,  and  53  (79.1%)  of  the 
teachers  responded  to  the  questionnaires.  Responses  of  the  principal,  teacher 
assistants,  and  teachers  are  presented  in  Tables  19  and  20c 

TABLE  19 

Number  and  Percentages  of  Responses  Summarized  From  the  Inservice  Section  of 
the  Demonstration  School  Principal,  Teacher  Assistants'  and  Teachers' 
Questionnaires,  in  Answer  to  the  Question,  "During  the  1967-68 
School  Year,  How  Helpful  Has  the  Conference-Planning  Period 
at  Your  School  Been  to  You  in:" 

(N  = 59) 


Questions 

No 

Help 

Little 

Help 

Some 

Help 

Much 

Help 

Don't 

Know 

No  Re- 
sponse 

1.  Providing  additional  time 
for  reading  and  language 
instructional  group 
planning? 

N 

% 

0 

0 

5 

8.5 

15 

25.4 

30 

50.8 

2 

3.4 

7 

11.9 

2.  Providing  additional  time 
for  reading  and  language 
team  planning? 

N 

% 

5 

8.5 

5 

8.5 

13 

22.0 

26 

44.1 

3 

5.1 

7 

11.9 

3.  Providing  additional  time 
for  classroom  preparation? 

N 

% 

0 

0 

5 

8.5 

10 

16.9 

37 

62.7 

2 

3.4 

5 

8.5 

4.  Increasing  opportunities 
for  the  exchange  and/or 
observation  of  successful 
teaching  methods  and 
techniques? 

N 

% 

8 

13.6 

12 

20.3 

14 

23.7 

16 

27.1 

3 

5.1 

6 

10.? 

5.  Improving  individual  pupil 
adjustment  and  achievement? 

N 

% 

4 

6.8 

5 

8.5 

17 

28.8 

22 

37.3 

5 

8.5 

6 

10.2 

Of  the  responses  obtained  for  items  1,  2,  3,  and  5,  66%  or  more  indicate 
that  the  planning  period  was  of  "some"  or  "much"  help;  while  51%  of  the 
responses  for  item  4 indicate  that  the  planning  period  was  of  "some"  or  "much" 
help.  Of  special  significance  is  the  fact  that  75%  or  more  of  the  responses 
to  items  1 and  3 indicate  that  the  planning  period  was  of  "some"  or  "much" 
help. 


ERIC 
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TABLE  20 


Number  and  Percentages  of  Responses  Summarized  From  the  Inservice  Section 
of  the  Demonstration  School  Principal's  and  Teachers'  Questionnaires  in 
Answer  to  the  Question,  "In  Comparing  the  Assistance  of  One 
TARD  at  all  Grade  Levels  With  One  of  More  TAKD's  at 
Specific  Circuit  Levels,  Which  Plan  Do  You 
Think  is  More  Effective  in:" 

(N  = 54) 


Questions 

One  TARD 
All  Grade 
Levels 

More  Than  One 
TARD -Specific 
Grade  Levels 

Both  Plans 
Equally 
Effective 

Don't 

Know 

No  Re 
sponse 

1.  Coordinating  the 
development  of  the 
reading  and  language 
program? 

N 

% 

6 

11.1 

36 

66.7 

4 

7.4 

5 

9.3 

3 

5.6 

2,  Providing  assistance 
in  instructional 
group  planning? 

N 

% 

7 

13.0 

36 

66.7 

3 

5.6 

5 

9.3 

3 

5.6 

3*  Providing  new 
instructional 
approaches  and 
teaching  tech- 
niques? 

N 

% 

6 

11.1 

34 

63.0 

6 

11.1 

5 

9.3 

3 

5.6 

4.  Providing  direct 

school- site  inservice 
experiences? 

N 

% 

7 

13.0 

34 

63.0 

4 

7.4 

6 

11.1 

3 

5.6 

5.  Coordinating  the 
services  of  the 
teacher  aides? 

N 

% 

11 

20.4 

25 

46.3 

3 

5.6 

12 

22.2 

3 

5.6 

6.  Coordinating  and/or 
developing  techniques 
related  to  the 
maintenance  and/or 
improvement  of  intra- 
staff relationships? 

N 

% 

10 

18.5 

24 

44.4 

5 

9.3 

11 

20.4 

4 

7.4 

More  than  60%  of  the  staff  members'  responses  to  each  of  the  first  four 
items  indicate  that  more  than  one  TARD  at  specific  grade  levels  is  the  more 
effective  plan:  while  13%  or  less  indicate  that  one  TARD  at  all  grade  levels 
is  more  effective.  Forty- four  percent  or  more  of  the  responses  to  items  5 and 
6 indicate  that  more  than  one  TARD  at  specific  levels  is  the  best  plan;  while 
20%  or  less  indicate  one  TARD  at  all  levels  is  more  effective. 
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B. 


Secondary  School  Personnel 


1.  District- Organized  Activities 

One  Supervisor  of  Reading  was  provided  at  the  secondary  level  to  work  in 
cooperation  with  the  Oakland  Public  Schools  regular  Supervisor  of  Secondary 
Language  Arts.  She  was  responsible  for  the  supervision  and  continuity  of  the 
ESEA  program  and  relating  it  to  the  District's  total  secondary  program. 

The  Supervisor  of  Reading  for  ESEA  secondary  schools  scheduled  regular 
meetings  with  reading  teachers,  language  teams,  and  the  Teacher  Assistants  for 
Language  Development  (TALD's).  Other  staff  members  were  also  present  at  some 
of  the  meetings.  Although  the  project  office  staff  was  the  originator  of  the 
topics  for  most  of  the  district-sponsored  inservice  activity,  topics  requested 
by  principals,  TALD's  and  teachers  were  incorporated  into  the  projects.  At  the 
elementary  level,  the  TALD  had  responsibility  for  coordinating  the  school-site 
compensatory  education  program. 

Summaries  of  the  district-organized  inservice  activities  for  secondary 
school  personnel  are  presented  in  Tables  21  and  22.  As  in  the  previous  tables, 
all  percentages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  responses. 

TABLE  21 

Number  of  Responses  and  Percentages  Reflecting  the  Secondary  School  Personnel 
Served  by  District-Organized  Inservice  Activities 

N = 27 


Group 

7-9 

Tfeachers 

10-12 

Teaches 

Lan- 

guage 

Teams 

TALD's 

Supportive 

Services 

Personnel 

IMS/ 

Librar- 

ians 

Reading 

Teachers 

Others 

N 

0 

1 

3 

8 

2 

1 

4 

8 

% 

0 

3.7 

11.1 

29.6 

7.4 

3.7 

14.8 

29.6 

TABLE  22 

Number  of  Responses  and  Percentages  Indicating  the  Kinds  of  District -Organized 
Inservice  Activities  Provided  for  Secondary  School  Personnel 

N = 29 


/ctivity 

Interpersonal 

and 

Human  Relations 

Instructional  Planning 
and 

Curriculum  Development 

Use  of 

Instructional 

Materials 

Use  of 
Equip- 
ment 

Other 

N 

1 

11 

4 

2 

11 

% 

3.4 

37.9 

13.8 

6.9 

37.9 

O 

ERIC 
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TABLE  23 


Number  of  Responses  and  Percentages  Indicating  the  Format  of  District- Organized 
Inservice  Activities  Provided  for  Secondary  School  Personnel 

N = 22 


Format 

Group 

Discussion 

Speaker 

Demonstration 

Audio-Visual 

N 

13 

6 

1 

2 

% 

59.1 

27.3 

4.8 

9.1 

The  data  in  Tables  22  and  23  reflect  a multifaceted  program  of  inservice 
for  members  of  the  instructional  staff.  The  total  number  of  recorded  inservice 
meetings  is  16.  The  mean  attendance  was  14.7  per  meeting. 


2.  School-Site  Activities 


One  Teacher  Assistant  in  Language  Development  (TALD)  was  provided  at  each 
of  the  secondary  schools  to  assist  in  the  development  and  coordination  of  on- 
site inservice  activity.  Inservice  activity  at  the  school  site  was  designed 
primarily  for  English  and  Reading  teachers.  Other  staff  members,  however,  were 
included  in  some  of  the  meetings.  Most  topics  were  originated  by  the  TAH^s 
but  were  often  based  on  requests  made  by  staff  members. 

As  in  the  elementary  school,  each  teacher  assistant  kept  a monthly  account- 
ing of  on-site  inservice  activities.  Summaries  of  the  on-site  inservice  activ- 
ities for  secondary  schools  are  presented  in  Tables  24,  25,  and  26. 

TABLE  24 

Number  of  Responses  and  Percentages  Reflecting  the  Secondary  School 
Personnel  Served  by  On-Site  Inservice  Activities 


Group  Served 

Senior  High 
Personnel 

Junior  High 
Personnel 

N 

% 

M 

% 

Aides 

5 

23.8 

439 

42.5 

7,  8,  or  9 Teachers 

- 

- 

60 

5.8 

10,  11,  or  12  Teachers 

10 

47.6 

3 

0.3 

Language  Teams 

3 

14.3 

494 

47.9 

Supportive  Serv.  Personnel 

- 

- 

5 

0.5 

IMS  / Libr  ar  i ans 

1 

4.8 

22 

2.1 

Total  School  Staff 

1 

4.8 

6 

0.6 

Other 

1 

4.8 

3 

0.3 

Total 

21 

1032 
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Total 

Number 

of 

Responses 

106  j 

1 

13 

1 

818 

1 

CM 

1 

49 

i 

r-4 

r-4 

1 

1 

Other 

in 

• 

r-4 

r- 
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*0 

vO 
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CM 

4.1 

r-4 

9.1 
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of 
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in 
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4.7 

r-4 

7.7 

1.4 

rr.7 
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Use 

of 
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TABLE  26 


Numbers  of  Responses  and  Percentages  Indicating  the  Format  of  On-Site 
Inservice  Activities  for  Secondary  School  Personnel 

N = 738 


Format 

N 

% 

Group  Discussion 

496 

67.2 

Speaker 

145 

19.6 

Workshop 

21 

2.8 

Demonstration 

47 

6*4 

Panel 

0 

w 

Audio-Visual 

29 

3.9 

The  data  in  Tables  25  and  26  reflect  an  emphasis  on  group  discussions 
with  instructional  planning,  curriculum  development  and  use  of  materials  as  the 
major  topics.  The  total  number  of  recorded  on-site  inservice  activities  is  57. 
The  mean  attendance  of  secondary  school  personnel  was  14.3  per  meeting. 
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In  April,  1968  questionnaires  were  distributed  to  the  secondary  staff 
members  of  ESEA  schools.  Copies  of  these  questionnaires  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  I-B  . Administrators,  counselors,  and  teachers  of  the  three  junior 
high  schools  were  asked  to  give  their  opinions  of  the  value  and/or  effective- 
ness of  the  various  services  provided  as  a result  of  the  ESEA  program.  Six 
(757o)  of  the  administrators,  13  (100%)  of  the  counselors,  and  35  (94.6%)  of  the 
teachers  responded  to  the  questionnaires.  Only  those  teachers,  i.e.,  regular 
classroom  English  teachers,  reading  teachers,  and  TALD's,  directly  involved  in 
the  compensatory  education  program  were  included  in  this  survey.  Reactions  to 
these  questionnaires  are  presented  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  section  on 
Secondary  School  Inservice  activities. 

Six  (75%)  of  the  administrators  and  35  (94.6%)  of  the  teachers  responded 
to  the  questionnaires  regarding  inservice  activities  of  the  TALD’s.  Summaries 
of  their  responses  are  presented  in  Tables  27,  28,  and  29. 

TABLE  27 

Numbers  and  Percentages  of  Responses  Summarized  From  the  Inservice  Section 
of  the  Administrators'  Questionnaire  in  Answer  to  the  Question, 

"How  Helpful  Has  the  Teacher  Assistant  for  Language  . 

Development  Been  to  the  Staff  During  the 
1967-68  School  Year  in:" 

N = 6 


Questions 

No 

Little 

Some 

Much 

Don't 

He  lp 

Help 

Help 

Help 

Know 

1.  Coordinating  the  development  of 

• 

5 

1 

the  reading  and  language  program 
in  your  school? 

83.3% 

16. 7% 

2.  Innovating  new  instructional 

5 

1 

approaches,  materials  and 
teaching  methods? 

83.3% 

X 

16.7% 

3.,  Planning  and  coordinating 

. 

. 

5 

1 

cultural  enrichment  activities? 

83.3% 

16.7% 

4.  Ordering  and  maintaining  sup- 

4 

2 

plies,  materials  and  equipment? 

66.7% 

33.3% 

5.  Providing  inservices  experi** 

1 

4 

1 

ences? 

16.7% 

66.7% 

16.7% 

6.  Coordinating  the  services  of 

4 

2 

the  teacher  aides? 

66.7% 

33.3% 

TABLE  28 


Numbers  and  Percentages  of  Responses  Summarized  From  the  Inservice  Section 
of  the  Teachers’  Questionnaire  in  Answer  to  the  Question,  ”How  Helpful 
Has  the  Teacher  Assistant  for  Language  Development  Been  to  you 
During  the  1967-68  School  Year  in:” 


Categories 

No 

Help 

Little 

Help 

Some 

Help 

Much 

Help 

Don't 

Know 

No  Re- 
sponse 

1.  Coordinating  the  development 
of  the  reading  and  language 
program  in  your  school? 

- 

2 

5.3% 

V 

10 

26.3% 

22 

57.9% 

2 

5.3% 

2 

5.3% 

2.  Innovating  new  instructional 
approaches,  materials,  and 
teaching  methods? 

1 

2.6% 

4 

10.5% 

14 

36.8% 

15 

39.5% 

2 

5.3% 

2 

5.3% 

3.  Planning  and  coordinating 
cultural  enrichment  activi- 
ties? 

1 

2.6% 

- 

6 

15.8% 

28 

73.7% 

1 

2.6% 

2 

5.3% 

4.  Ordering  and  maintaining 
supplies,  materials,  and 
equipment? 

1 

2.6% 

m 

9 

23.7% 

24 

63.2% 

2 

5.3% 

2 

5.3% 

5.  Providing  inservice  experi- 
ences? 

1 

2.6% 

7 

18.4% 

8 

21.1% 

19 

50.0% 

1 

! 2.6 % 

2 

5.3% 

6.  Coordinating  the  services  of 
the  teacher  aides? 

•• 

1 

2.6% 

6 

15.8% 

25 

60.5% 

5 

13.2% 

3 

7.9% 

More  than  83%  of  the  administrators'  and  71%  of  the  teachers'  responses 
for  each  item  indicate  the  activities  of  the  TALD's  were  of  "Some  or  Much" 
help,  while  none  of  the  administrators'  and  21%  or  less  of  the  teachers' 
responses  indicate  services  of  the  TALD's  were  of  "Little”  or  "No”  help. 


TABLE  29 

Numbers  of  Responses  and  Percentages  Summarized  From  the  Administrators', 
Counselors',  and  Teachers'  Questionnaires  Concerned  with  the  Adequacy 
of  the  Present  Level  of  Service  Provided  by  the  TALD's 


Categories 

Administrators ' 
Responses  N-6 

Teachers ' 
Responses  N-38 

Counselors ' 
Responses  N-13 

Less  Service  Needed 

- 

1 

2.6% 

- 

Present  Service  Adequate 

5 

18 

3 

83.3% 

__42.4% 

23*  1% 

More  Service  Needed 

«• 

19 

50.0% 

7 

53.8% 

No  Opinion. 

1 

16.7 

m 

3 

23.1 

Of  the  responses,  obtained,  83.3%  of  the  administrators,  47.4%  of  the 
teachers,  and  23.1%  of  the  counselors  indicate  present  services  are 


3dc^u3t6|  while  50 /o  of  ths  teachers  3nd  53 » 8%  of  ths  counselors  indicate  mors 
service  is  needed.  Only  one  response  (2.6%)  of  the  total  responses  indicate 
less  service  is  needed. 

3.  Observations  and  Curriculum  Projects  (school  site) 

Many  secondary  school  teachers  were  involved  in  curriculum  planning 
activities  and  observations  organized  at  the  school  site.  Only  those  projects 
requiring  ESEA  funding  for  substitutes  or  personnel  reimbursement  are  included 
in  Table  30  below. 


TABLE  30 

Summary  of  Curriculum  Projects  and  Observations  Involving  ESEA 
Funding  but  Organized  at  the  On-Site  Level 


Activity 

Number  in  Attendance 

Curriculum  Planning  (Junior  High) 

6 

Curriculum  Planning  (Senior  High) 

7 

interdepartmental  Planning  (Junior  High) 

14 

*Curriculum  Planning  (Junior  High) 

7 

Color  Selective  Service  Project 

3 

Oceanography  Unit  Planning 

4 

Oceanography  Preview  Activity 

2 

Observation  to  Emeryville  High  School 

3 

indicates  more  than  one  meeting  involved  in  the  project. 


The  data  in  Table  30  clearly  indicates  that  the  emphasis  of  the  school- 
site  activity  in  this  category  was  on  interdepartmental  planning. 


A summary  of  the  available  evaluations  of  observations  and  curriculum 
projects  organized  at  the  school  site  is  presented  in  Table  31. 


TABLE  31 


Numbers  of  Responses  and  Percentages  Indicating  Teachers'  Opinions  of 
Observations  and  Curriculum  Projects  Organized  at  the  School  Site 

and  Funded  by  the  ESEA  Project 
N * 69 


Questions 

Yes 

No 

Don't  Know 

Other  1 

1.  In  general,  did  the  event 

N 

62 

1 

6 

2 

impress  you  favorably? 

% 

89.9 

1.4 

8.7 

2.9 

2.  Did  you  gain  any  ideas  or 

information  that  will  be 

N 

61 

3 

3 

0 

of  value  to  you  in  the 
classroom? 

% 

88.4 

4.3 

4.3 

3.  Did  you  gain  any  tech- 

47 

15 

8 

niques  or  methods  that 

N 

2 

will  be  of  value  to  you  in 
the  classroom? 

% 

68.1 

21.7 

11.6 

2.9 

4.  Did  you  gain  any  ideas  or 

51 

11 

information  that  will  be 

N 

6 

0 

of  value  to  you  personally 
although  not  directly  re- 
lated to  your  work  in 
the  classroom? 

% 

73.9 

8.7 

15.9 

The  responses  in  Table  31  clearly  indicate  that  the  majority  of  teachers 
were  favorably  impressed  with  the  observations  and  curriculum  projects  and  did 
gain  new  ideas  and  techniques  that  would  be  of  value  to  them. 
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One  example  of  a school-site  activity  which  was  implemented  at  no 
expense  to  the  ESEA  project  was  a retreat  organized  by  the  Human  Relations 
Committee  of  a junior  high  school.  All  staff  members  were  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Saturday  retreat  and  approximately  one  half  of  the  faculty  attend- 
ed. 


A summary  of  staff  members'  opinions  of  the  value  and  effectiveness  of  this 
activity  is  presented  in  Table  32. 


TABLE  32 

Staff  Members'  Responses  Summarized  from  Available  Questionnaires 
Regarding  the  Junior  High  School  Retreat 

N = 16 


Questions 

Yes 

No 

Don't  Know 

1. 

In  general,  did  the  event 

N 

16 

0 

o 

impress  you  favorably? 

% 

100.0 

«M> 

2. 

Did  you  gain  any  ideas  or 

N 

o / 

12 

information  that  will  be  of 

3 

1 

value  to  you  in  the  classroom? 

to 

75.0 

18.8 

6,3 

3. 

Did  you  gain  any  techniques  or 

N 

% 

7 

43.8 

a 

methods  that  will  be  of  value 
to  you  in  the  classroom? 

18.8 

o 

37.5 

4. 

Did  you  gain  any  ideas  or 
information  that  will  be  of 
value  to  you  personally  although 

N 

7 

16 

100.0 

0 

0 

not  directly  related  to  your  work 
in  the  classroom? 

to 

' 

Summaries  of  the  administrators'  and  teachers'  responses  to  the  section 
of  the  April,  1968  questionnaires  concerned  with  the  value  and  effectiveness 
of  both  the  district  and  school-site  inservice  activities  are  presented  in 
Tables  33,  34,  and  35. 
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TABLE  33 


Numbers  of  Responses  and  Percentages  Summarized  from  the  Administrators* 
Questionnaire  in  Answer  to  the  Question,  "During  the  1967-68 
School  Year,  How  Helpful  Have  the  District-Organized  and 
School-Site  Organized  Inservice  Activities  and 
Meetings  Been  to  the  Staff  in:" 

N = 6 


Category 

Inservice 

Organizer 

No 

Help 

1 Little 
Help 

j Some 
Help 

Much 

Help 

Don’t 

Know 

1.  Providing  opportunities  to 
examine,  evaluate  and  select 
new  instructional  materials 
and  eauinment? 

District 

MB 

i 

16.7% 

3 

50.0% 

1 

16.7% 

1 

16.7% 

School-Site 

- 

- 

1 

16.7% 

4 

66.7% 

1 

16.7%. 

2.  Developing  greater  pro- 
ficiency in  the  use  of  new 
instructional  materials 
_ and  eauinment? 

District 

- 

2 

33.3% 

3 

50.0% 

1 

16.7% 

School-Site 

*m 

- 

2 

33.3% 

3 

50.0% 

1 

16.7% 

3.  Providing  opportunities 
to  observe  new  teaching 

District 

1 

16.7% 

i 

16.7% 

3 

50.0% 

i 

16.7% 

techniques? 

School-Site 

1 

16 - 77 

- 

i 

16777. 

3 

50  07 

1 

1 6 77 

4.  Providing  opportunities 
for  the  exchange  and/or 

District 

2 

33.3% 

3 

50.0% 

•• 

1 

16,7% 

development  of  ideas? 

School-Site 

1 

- 

2 

33.3% 

3 

50.0% 

i 

16.7% 

Of  the  responses  obtained  for  items  1,  2 and  4,  73.3%  indicate  the  school- 
site  mservice  activities  were  cf  "Some  or  Much"  help,  while  66.7%  of  the 
responses  for  item  3 indicate  the  school-site  activities  were  of  "Some  or 
Much"  help.  Fifty  percent  of  the  responses  for  items  2,  3 and  4 indicate  that 
the  district -organized  inservice  activities  were  of  "Some  or  Much"  help 

while  66.7%  of  the  responses  to  item  1 indicate  district-organized  activities 
were  of  "Some"  or  "Much"  help. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "During  the  1967-68  school  year,  did  you 
participate  in  the  planning  of  any  District  or  School-Site  Activities  or 
meetings?"  the  teachers  responded  as  follows: 

Yes  22  (57.9%) 

No  14  (36.8%) 

No  Response  2 ( 5.3%) 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "Did  you  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  as 
much  as  you  desired  in  the  planning  of  inservice  activities  or  meetings?"  the 
teachers  responded  as  follows:  ° 

Yes  17  (44.7%) 

No  16  (42.1%) 

No  Response  5 (13.2%) 
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TABLE  34 


Numbers  of  Responses  and  Percentages  Indicating  the  Opinions  of 
Secondary  School  Teachers  Concerning  District  and 
School-Site  Inservice  Activities 
N * 38 


r 

Question 

No 

Help 

Little 

Help 

Some 

Help 

Much 

Help 

Don’t 

Know 

No  Re- 
sponse 

During  the  1967-68  school 
year,  how  helpful  have  the 
District- Organized  and 
School-Site  Organized 
inservice  activities  and 
meetings  been  to  you  in: 

1.  Providing  opportuni- 
ties to  examine, 
evaluate  and  select 
new  instructional 
materials  and  equip- 
ment? 

Inservice 

Organizer 

District 

9 

23.7% 

5 

13.2% 

14 

36.8% 

4 

10.5% 

1 

2.6% 

5 

13.2% 

School-Site 

4 

10.5% 

8 

21.1% 

10 

26.3% 

13 

34.2% 

- 

3 

7.9% 

2,  Developing  greater  pro- 
ficiency in  the  use  of 
new  instructional 
materials  and  equip- 
ment? 

District 

10 

26.3% 

8 

21.1% 

9 

23.7% 

5 

13.2% 

2 

5.3% 

4 

10.5% 

School-Site 

5 

13.2% 

11 

28.9% 

9 

23.7% 

10 

26.3% 

•m 

3 

7.9% 

3,  Providing  opportuni- 
ties to  observe  new 
teaching  techniques? 

District 

12 

31.6% 

9 

23.7% 

6 

15.8% 

2 

5.3% 

4 

10.5 

5 

13.2% 

School-Site 

9 

23.7% 

10 

26.3% 

8 

21.1% 

6 

15.8% 

“3 — 
7.9% 

5.3% 

4.  Providing  opportuni- 
ties for  the  exchange 
and/or  development  of 
ideas? 

District 

10 

26.3% 

5 

13.2% 

7 

18.4% 

7 

18.4% 

3 

7.9% 

6 

15.8% 

School-Site 

4 

10.5% 

7 

18.4% 

13 

34.2% 

10 

26.3%| 

i 

2.6% 

3“ 

7.9% 

TABUS  35 


Numbers  of  Responses  and  Percentages  Summarized  from  the  Administrators5 
and  Teachers*  Questionnaires  Concerned  with  the  Adequacy  of 
the  Present  Level  of  District  and  School-Site 
Inservice  Activities 


District-Organized 

School-Site 

Categories 

Administrators ' 

Teachers* 

Administrators ' 

Teachers  * 

Responses 

Responses 

Responses 

Responses 

N = 6 

N - 38 

N *-  6 

N « 38 

Less  Service  Needed 

5 

1 

13.2 

2.6 

Present  Service 

3 

10 

3 

9 

Adequate 

50.0% 

26.3% 

50.0% 

23.7% 

More  Service  Needed 

3 

50.0% 

22 

57 .9% 

1 

16.7%  ! 

27 

71.1% 

No  Opinion 

- 

i 

2 

1 

| 

2.6% 

33.3% 

2.6%  1 

Of  the  responses  obtained  50%  of  the  administrators  and  26%  of  the  teachers 
indicate  that  the  present  district- organized  services  are  adequate;  while  50% 
of  the  administrators  and  57.9%  of  the  teachers  indicate  more  service  is  needed. 
Fifty  .percent  of  the  administrators  and  23.7%  of  the  teachers  consider  the 

present  school-site  service  adequate;  while  16.7%  of  the  administrators  and 
71.1%  of  the  teachers  felt  more  service  was  needed. 

4.  Role  of  the  Demonstration  Teacher 
• ' r“ 

One  teacher  was  assigned  to  work  with  junior  high  school  teachers  to 
demonstrate  a variety  of  instructional  techniques.  Demonstrations  in  the  three 
junior  high  schools  included: 

1.  The  development  of  study  units  in  Short  Stories,  Formal  and 

Informal  Essays,  Poetry  Reading  and  Poetry  Writing  of 
Haiku  and  Free  Verse 

2.  Activity  resulting  in  the  publication  of  a literary-art 

magazine  at  each  school  site 

3.  Activity  leading  to  the  publication  of  weekly  newspapers 

in  specific  classes 

4.  Assistance  to  teachers  in  planning  instructional  units  and 

inter-disciplinary  units  in  Science,  English,  Art  and  Music. 

The  demonstration  teacher  made  further  contributions  through  her 
presentations  at  general  inservice  meetings. 
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C.  Inservice  Experiences  for  Supportive  Personnel 


Instructional  Media  Specialists  - Librarians 

Inservice  activities  for  instructional  media  specialists  and  librarians 
in  the  ESEA  schools  were  planned  and  implemented  by  the  Director  of  Instruc- 
tional Media  of  the  Oakland  Public  Schools ( Two  meetings  were  organized  for 
the  combined  staffs  of  instructional  media  specialists  (IMS)  and  librarians. 
Four  meetings  were  held  for  each  of  the  two  groups  independently.  Following 
is  a list  of  inservice  activities  provided  for  instructional  media  specialists 
and  librarians. 

Book  Selection  Procedures 
Discussion  of  New  A.L.A.  Standards 
Description  of  Philosophy,  New  Plans,  etc. 

Training  in  Administ  ' °r.  of  Media  Centers 
Demonstration  of  N*  ials  and  Procedures 

Sharing  of  New  De*  :,  Experiments  at  Media  Centers 

Discussion  on  Spe'  l - • lays  and  Library  Activities 

on  Negro  Histc,  - • :her  Minority  Cultures 

Activities  for  Sti 1 involvement 

Report  on  NDEA  Media  Institute  of  Summer  1967 
Guest  Speaker  on  the  topic  of  "Working  with  Disadvan- 
taged Youth" 

Guidance  Consultants  and  Counselors 

Guidance  consultants  serving  ESEA  schools  participated  in  regular  staff 
meetings  with  members  of  the  Oakland  Public  Schools  Department  of  Individual 
Guidance.  Staff  members  also  met  in  subgroups  to  discuss  problems  unique  to 
particular  schools. 

School  counselors  in  the  ESEA  program  took  part  in  two  inservice  meetings 
related  to  counseling  disadvantaged  youth  organized  by  the  Supervisor  of 
Reading.  Counselors  also  participated  in  some  of  the  on-site  meetings 
organized  by  the  TALD’s.  Thirteen  (100%)  of  the  counselors  responded  to  the 
questionnaire  concerned  with  the  adequacy  of  the  present  inservice  program. 

A summary  of  their  responses  is  presented  in  Table  36. 


0 
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TABLE  36 


Numbers  of  Responses  and  Percentages  Summarized  from  the  Inservice  Section  of 
the  Counselors'  Questionnaire  Indicating  Their  Opinions  Regarding 

the  Adequacy  of  Inservice  Activity 
N * 13 


Categories 

Services  of 
the  TALD 

D is t r ic t - Organi zed 
Inservice  Activity 

School-Site 
Inservice  Activity 

Less  Service 
Needed 

N 

% 

- 

1 

7.7 

Present  Service 

N 

3 

5 

6 

Adequate 

% 

23.1 

38.5 

46.2 

More  Service 

N 

7 

5 

5 

Needed 

% 

53.8 

38.5 

38.5 

N 

3 

3 

1 

No  Opinion 

% 

23.1 

23.1 

7.7 

More  than  53%  of. the  counselors'  responses  indicate  that  more  services 
should  be  provided  by  the  TALD's;  while  46%  of  the  responses  indicate  that  the 
present  school-site  inservice  activities  are  adequate.  More  than  387©  of  the 
counselors  indicated  that  more  district-organized  inservice  activities  were 
needed;  while  38%  indicated  that  the  present  level  of  district-organized 
inservice  is  adequate. 

School  Nurses 

Inservice  activities  for  ESEA  school  nurses  were  organized  by  the  Nurse 
on  Special  Assignment  for  ESEA  schools.  Monthly  inservice  meetings,  exclusive 
of  June  and  September  were  scheduled  for  the  implementation  of  inservice 
activity. 

The  focus  of  inservice  activity  was  on  the  dissemination  of  information  on 
policy  and  forms  peculiar  to  ESEA  schools,  and  discussion  dealing  with  individ- 
ual problems  of  ESEA  schools  as  they  arose.  One  of  the  scheduled  activities 
was  a dinner  meeting  involving  both  principals  and  school  nurses.  During  this 
special  session  principals  and  nurses  were  afforded  an  opportunity  to  exchange 
ideas  and  problems  in  an  effort  to  more  effectively  meet  the  needs  of 
students. 

The  Nurse  on  Special  Assignment  also  organized  two  meetings  with  nurse 
assistants  to  orient  them  to  their  general  duties  and  answer  questions  dealing 
with  problems  of  individual  school  sites.  Both  ESEA  school  nurses  and  nurse 
assistants  also  participated  in  the  inservice  program  organized  by  the 
district's  regular  Supervisory  Health  Staff. 
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D.  Conference  Attendance 


Members  of  the  ESEA  Professional  Staff  were  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  pertinent  workshops,  meetings,  and  conferences  of  profession** 
al  organizations.  These  projects  were  designed  to  increase  understanding 
and  upgrade  performance  in  many  areas • Table  37  provides  information  on  the 
conferences  and  numbers  of  personnel  attending. 


TABLE  37 


Conference,  Meeting  or  Workshop  Attended*  n Attending 


1.  National  School  Pub lid  Relations  Association 

2.  California  Reading  Association 

3.  California  School  Health  Association 

4.  Symposium  on  Hostility,  Aggression  and  Violence 

5.  Intergroup  Relations  (Film  Previewing,  Los  Angeles) 

6.  Urban  Ed.  Issues  and  Planning  (Regional  Conference) 

7.  National  Council  of  the  Teachers  of  English 

8.  California  Educational  Research  Association 

9.  Audio-Visual  Education  Conference 
10#  Northwest  Drama  Conference 

11.  California  Association  of  the  Teachers  of  English 

12.  California  Association  of  School  Librarians 

13.  Intergroup  Relations  Task  Force 

14.  National  Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of  Other  Languages 

15.  California  Association  for  Health,  Phys.  Ed.  and  Recreation 

16.  International  Reading  Association 

17 • National  Conference  on  Educational  Opportunities  for 
Mexican  Americans 

18.  Association  of  California  Administration  in  Compensatory 
Education  (San  Francisco) 

19*  New  Careers  Program  Development  Meeting 

20.  Bilingual  Education  Workshop 

21.  Workshop  on  Compensatory  Education 

22.  NDEA  Institute  Follow-up  for  Disadvantaged  Youth 


1 

13 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

8 

2 

1 

9 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5 

3 


Total  59 


*Attendance  at  conferences  and/or  meetings  requiring  no  ESEA  funding  or 

released  time  are  not  included  in  this  table. 
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Summaries  of  the  available  responses  of  certificated 
with  conferences  and  workshops  are  presented  in  Table  38, 


personnel  concerned 


TABLE  38 

Numbers  of  Responses  and  Percentages  Indicating  the  Reactions  of  Staff  Members 
Attending  Conferences  and  Workshops  Involving  Released 
Time  or  Reimbursement  from  the  ESEA  Proiect 

N * 17 


Questions 

Yes 

— 

No 

Don't  Know 

1. 

In  general,  did  the  event 

N 

15 

1 

1 

impress  you  favorably? 

% 

88.2 

5.9 

5.9 

2. 

Did  you  gain  any  ideas  or 

information  that  will  be  of 

N 

16 

« 

1 

value  to  you  in  the  class- 

% 

94.1 

5.9 

room? 

3. 

Did  you  gain  any  techniques  or 

methods  that  will  be  of  value 

N 

12 

2 

3 

to  you  in  the  classroom? 

% 

70.6 

11.8 

17.6 

4. 

Did  you  gain  any  ideas  or 

information  that  will  be  of 

value  to  you  personally 

N 

12 

2 

3 

although  not  directly  related 

% 

70.6 

11.8 

17.6 

to  your  work  in  the  class- 

room? 

Based  on  the  responses  obtained  it  is  clearly  indicated  that  the  majority 
of  staff  members  were  favorably  impressed  with  the  conferences  and  workshops 
and  considered  them  to  be  of  value. 


IV,  PARTICIPATION  OF  HUMAN  RELATIONS  STAFF  MEMBERS  IN  ESEA  SCHOOLS 

Since  the  opening  of  schools  in  September,  1966  the  Staff  of  the  Office  of 
Human  Relations  has  continued  to  assist  school  staffs  in  the  development  of  a 
variety  of  human  relations  programs  and  activities  which  have  had  as  their 
focus  increased  understanding  and  appreciation  of  human  values.  Participa- 
tion of  the  human  relations  staff  in  ESEA  schools  has  included s 

The  organization  of  study  groups,  conferences  and  workshops  designed 
for  teachers  of  both  sending  and  receiving  schools  involved  in  the 
Elementary  School  Integration  Program.  The  Elementary  School  Integra- 
tion Program  pilot  project  provides  transportation  to  students  from 
three  ESEA  target  schools  to  other  parts  of  the  district  where  class- 
room space  is  available  and  where  the  opportunities  for  promoting 
quality  education  through  the  integration  process  are  most  feasible. 


1. 
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2.  Presentations,  upon  the  request  of  the  school  principals,  to  school 
faculties  for  the  purpose  of  (a)  stimulating  interest  in  human 
relations  and  (b)  assisting  faculties  in  the  identification  of  both 
positive  and  negative  practices  and  procedures  which  influence 
human  relations  within  the  school,  within  the  community,  and  between 
school  and  community. 

3.  Assistance  to  the  schools  in  the  establishment  of  committees  or 
councils  to  function  as  advisory  bodies. 

Summaries  of  the  regular  program  of  inservice  activities  provided  by 
members  of  the  Human  Relations  Staff  are  presented  in  Tables  39,  40,  and  41. 

TABLE  39 

Numbers  of  Responses  and  Percentages  Reflecting  the  ESEA  Groups  Served 

by  Members  of  the  Human  Relations  Staff 

N = 165 


Group 

N 

% 

Aides 

3 

1.8 

Teachers  (K-6) 

26 

15.8 

Teachers  (7-9) 

25 

15.2 

Teachers  (10-12) 

28 

17.0 

Language  Team 

0 

- 

TARD's/TALD's 

4 

2.4 

Reading  Teachers 

2 

1.2 

Supportive  Service  Personnel 

11 

6.7 

IMS/Librarians 

0 

- 

Total  School  Staffs 

11 

6.7 

Other 

55 

33.3 

The  data  recorded  in  Table  39  reflects  the  ESEA  school  personnel  served 
by  insen  ice  activities  of  the  Human  Relations  Staff.  The  "Other"  category 
includes  parents  and  community  members  involved  in  these  activities. 


TABLE  40 


Numbers  of  Responses  and  Percentages  Reflecting  the  Major  Emphasis  of 
Meetings  Organized  by  Members  of  the  Human  Relations  Staff 

N ■ 144 


Major  Emphasis 

N 

% 

Interschool  Classroom  Observation 

3 

2.1 

Interpersonal/Human  Relations 

43 

29.9 

School/ Community  Relations 

78 

54.2 

Instructional  Planning/ 
Curriculum  Development 

10 

6.9 

Use  of  Instructional  Materials 

9 

6.3 

Use  of  Equipment 

0 

- 

Other 

1 

0.7 

TABLE  41 

Numbers  of  Responses  and  Percentages  Indicating  the  Format  of  Meetings 
Organized  by  Members  of  the  Human  Relations  Staff 

N * 130 


Format 

N 

% 

Group  Discussion 

88 

67.7 

Speaker 

24 

18.5 

Workshop 

14 

10.5 

Demonstration 

2 

1.5 

Panel 

1 

0.8 

Audio-Visual 

1 

0.8 

The  rne.^n  nut  her  of  E3EA  personnel  in  attendance  was  22.8  per  meeting. 

The  total  number  of  recorded  meetings  that  were  held  is  98. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  program  of  services  provided  by  the  Human 
Relations  Staff,  a Human  Relations  Workshop  was  organized  in  the  East  Oakland 
area.  Staff  members  from  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  were 
invited  to  participate.  The  Human  Relations  Workshop  offered  two  units  of 
salary  credit  for  satisfactory  participation.  The  format  of  the  workshop 
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included  speakers,  panels,  group  discussion,  demonstrations,  audio-visual 
presentations  and  consultants. 

Approximately  110  participants  were  enrolled  in  the  workshop.  Eighty 
(72.7%)  of  the  participants  responded  to  the  questionnaire  concerned  with  the 
value  or  effectiveness  of  the  workshop.  A summary  of  those  responses  is 
presented  in  Table  42. 

TABLE  42 

Numbers  of  Responses  and  Percentages  Summarized  from  the  Available 
Questionnaires  Concerned  with  the  Value  or  Effectiveness 
of  the  Human  Relations  Workshop 
N = 80 


Questions 

Yes 

No 

Don*t  Know 

1.  In  general,  did  the  event 
impress  you  favorably? 

N 

% 

52 

65.0 

17 

21.3 

11 

13.8 

2.  Did  you  gain  any  ideas  or 
information  that  will  be  of 
value  to  you  in  the  classroom? 

N 

% 

53 

66.3 

17 

21.3 

10 

12.5 

3.  Did  you  gain  any  techniques  or 
methods  that  will  be  of  value 
to  you  in  the  classroom? 

N 

% 

25 

31.3 

37 

46.3 

18 

23.0 

4.  Did  you  gain  any  ideas  or  infor- 
mation that  will  be  of  value  to 
you  personally  although  not 
directly  related  to  your  work 
in  the  classroom? 

N 

% 

68 

85.0 

4 | 

5.0 

8 

10.0 

The  data  in  Table  42  indicate  that  the  majority  of  teachers  were  favorably 
impressed  with  the  Human  Relations  Workshop.  Sixty-six  percent  of  the  partici- 
pants felt  that  they  gained  ideas  and  information  that  would  be  of  value  to 
them  in  the  classroom,  while  85.0%  indicated  ideas  and  information  would  be  of 
value  to  them  personally. 
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V.  INSERVICE  EXPERIENCES  FOR  TEACHER  AIDES 
I.  District-Organized  Activities 

One  Teacher  on  Special  Assignment  (TSA)  was  provided  to  facilitate  the 
work  of  all  ESEA  teacher  aides  employed  through  the  Department  of  Urban 
Educational  services.  The  TSA  for  teacher  aides  participated  in  school-sits 
inservice  projects  upon  request  and  kept  a monthly  record  of  district- 
organized  inservice  activities.  The  total  number  of  recorded  district- 
organized  inservice  activities  is  29.  The  mean  attendance  was  22.8  per 
meeting.  All  percentages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  responses. 

Summaries  of  district -organized  inservice  activities  are  presented  in 
Tables  43,  44,  and  45. 


TABLE  43 

Numbers  of  Responses  and  Percentages  Reflecting  the  Major  Emphases 
of  District-Organized  Inservice  Activities  for  Teacher  Aides 

N « 36 


Major 

Emphasis 

Inter- School 
Classroom 
Observations 

Ins true.  Plan. 
Currie.  Dev. 

Use  of 

Instruc.  Mat. 

Use  of 
Equipment 

Other 

N 

1 

1 

22 

7 

5 

% 

2.8 

2.8 

61.1 

19.4 

13.9 

TABLE  44 

Numbers  of  Responses  and  Percentages  Indicating  the  Format  of 
District-Organized  Inservice  Activities  for  Teacher  Aides 

N * 89 


Format 

Group 

Discussion 

Speaker 

Workshop 

Demonstration 

Audio- 

Visual 

N 

22 

13 

2 

29 

23 

% 

24.7 

14.6 

2.2 

32.6 

25.8 

The  TSA  for  teacher  aides  worked  with  the  local  junior  colleges  and 
community  services  in  the  planning  and  coordination  of  courses  designed  to 
assist  in  the  professional  and  personal  growth  of  teacher  aides.  The  enroll- 
ment of  teacher  aides  in  college  courses  is  summarized  in  Table  45. 


TABLE  45 


College  Courses  and  Numbers  of  Teacher  Aides  in  Attendance 


College  Courses 

Number  in  Attendance* 

Drama  Techniques 

40 

Oral  English 

41 

Psychology 

41 

Audio-Visual 

45 

Great  Books  Summer  Leadership  Training 

8 

*Some  teacher  aides  were  enrolled  in  more  than  one  course. 

The  teacher  on  special  assignment  with  the  assistance  of  a member  of  the 
National  Dairy  Council  organized  a nutrition  course  for  teacher  aides.  Teacher 
aides  were  invited  to  participate  in  one  of  two  scheduled  courses.  Teacher 
aide  opinions  of  the  value  or  effectiveness  of  the  first  scheduled  nutrition 
course  are  summarized  in  Table  46. 


TABLE  46 

Numbers  of  Responses  and  Percentages  Summarized  From  the  Questionnaire 
Concerned  with  the  Value  or  Effectiveness  of  the  Nutrition 

Course  for  Teacher  Aides 
(N  = 23) 


! 

Questions 

Yes 

No 

)on*t  Know 

1.  In  general,  did  the  event 
impress  you  favorably? 

N 

% 

22 

95.7 

0 

1 

4.3 

2.  Did  you  gain  any  ideas  or 
information  that  will  be  of 
value  to  you  in  the  classroom? 

N 

% 

16 

69.6 

3 

13.0 

4 

17.4 

3.  Did  you  gain  any  techniques  or 
methods  that  will  be  of  value 
to  you  in  the  classroom? 

N 

% 

12 

52.2 

1 

4.3 

10 

43.4 

4.  Did  you  gain  any  ideas  or  infor- 
mation that  will  be  of  value  to 
you  personally  although  not 
directly  related  to  your  work  in 
the  classroom? 

N 

% 

22 

95.7 

0 

1 

4.3 

A great  majority  of  the  teacher  aides  indicated  that  they  were  favorably 
impressed  with  the  nutrition  course  and  had  gained  ideas  and  techniques  that 


would  be  of  value  to  them  personally.  Fifty- two  percent  or  more  of  the 
responses  indicate  the  ideas  and  information  will  be  of  value  to  the  teacher 
aides  in  the  classroom. 

2 . School-Site  inservice  Activities 


The  teacher  assistants  at  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools  were 
responsible  for  the  recording  and  coordination  of  the  school- site-- inservice 
activities  for  teacher  aides.  A summary  of  the  major  emphasis  of  this  inservice 
is  presented  in  Table  47 • Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  re- 
sponses. 


TABLE  47 

Numbers  of  Responses  and  Percentages  Reflecting  the  Major  Emphasis 
of  Inservice  Activities  for  Teacher  Aides 


Major  Emphasis 

Secondary  School 
Teacher  Aides 
N * 628 

Elementary  School 
Teacher  Aides 
N « 461 

Inter-school 

N 

8 

2 

Observations 

% 

1.1 

.4 

Intra-school 

N 

7 

2 

Observations 

% 

1.0 

.4 

Inter-personal 

N 

89 

30 

Relations 

% 

12.8 

6.5 

School/ Community 

N 

22 

50 

Relations 

% 

3.2 

10.8 

Instructional 

1 AO 

Planning  Curriculum 

N 

292 

103 

OO  o 

Development 

% 

41.8 

ZZ  • j 

Classroom  Control 

N 

32 

23 

% 

4.6 

5.0 

Use  of  Instructional 

N 

229 

136 

Materials 

% 

32.8 

29‘.  5 

N 

14 

63 

Use  of  Equipment 

% 

2.0 

13.7 

N 

5 

52 

Other 

1 

% 

.7 

11.3 

The  data  in  Table  47  clearly  indicates  that  instructional  planning, 
curriculum  development,  and  the  use  of  instructional  materials  were  emphasized 
in  the  inservice  programs  r"  teacher  aides  at  both  the  elementary  and  secondary 
levels. 


Summaries  of  available  questionnaires  concerned  with  the  effectiveness 
of  school-site  workshops  and  observations  requiring  no  .additional  ESEA  funding 
are  presented  in  Table  48. 


TABLE  48 


Numbers  of  Responses  and  Percentages  Summarized  From  Questionnaires  Concerned 
With  Observations  and  Workshops  Organized  at  the  School  Site 
Requiring  No  Additional  ESEA  Funding 

N - 102 


Questions 

Yes 

No 

Don't  Know 

1. 

In  general,  did  the  event 

N 

99 

1 

2 

impress  you  favorably? 

% 

97.0 

.98 

2.0 

2. 

Did  you  gain  any  ideas  or 
information  that  will  be  of 

N 

86 

6 

10 

value  to  you  in  the  classroom? 

7o 

84.3 

5.9 

9.8 

3. 

Did  you  gain  any  techniques  or 
methods  that  will  be  of  value 
to  you  in  the  classroom? 

N 

% 

82 

80.4 

7 

6.9 

13 

12.7 

4. 

Did  you  gain  any  ideas  or 
information  that  will  be  of 
value  to  you  personally  although 

N 

°/ 

95 

93.1 

2 

5 

not  directly  related  to  your 

2.0 

4.9 

work  in  the  classroom? 

The  responses  in  Table  48  clearly  indicate  that  a great  majority  of 
teacher  aides  were  favorably  impressed  with  the  observations  and  workshops  and 
gained  ic.)as  and  information  that  would  be  of  value. 

One  of  the  school-site  activities,  a demonstration  at  the  professional 
library  required  additional  funding  for  bus  transportation.  A summary  of  the 
evaluation  of  this  project  is  presented  in  Table  49. 
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TABLE  49 


Numbers  of  Responses  and  Percentages  Summarized  from  the  Questionnaires 
Concerned  With  the  Value  or  Effectiveness  of  the  Demonstration  at 

the  Professional  Library 
N « 16 


Questions 

Yes 

No 

Don't  Know 

1.  In  general,  did  the  event 
impress  you  favorably? 

N 

% 

14 

87.5 

0 

2 

12.5 

2.  Did  you  gain  any  ideas  or 
information  that  will  be  of 
value  to  you  in  the  classroom? 

N 

% 

6 

37.5 

3 

18.8 

7 

43.8 

3.  Did  you  gain  any  techniques  or 
methods  that  will  be  of  value 
to  you  in  the  classroom? 

N 

% 

2 

12.5 

3 

18.8 

11 

68.8 

4.  Did  you  gain  any  ideas  or 
information  that  will  be  of 
value  to  you  personally  although 
not  directly  related  to  your 
work  in  the  classroom? 

N 

% 

10 

62.5 

0 

6 

37.5 

The  data  in  Table  49  indicate  that  a majority  of  the  teacher  aides  were 
favorably  impressed  with  the  demonstration  at  the  professional  library  and 
considered  the  project  to  be  of  value  to  them  personally.  Only  12.2%  felt 
ideas  were  gained  that  would  be  of  value  to  them  in  the  classroom;  while 
68.8 % were  undecided. 

Upon  termination  of  employment,  teacher  aides  were  asked  to  complete  an 
Exit  Interview  Form.  An  analysis  of  the  teacher  aide  interviews  appears  to 
indicate  that  the  inservice  program  for  teacher  aides  was  of  some  value  to  the 
educational  growth  and  professional  upgrading  of  individual  teacher  aides.  A 
summary  of  the  reasons  for  termination  of  employment  as  recorded  on  the  Exit 
Interviews  is  presented  in  Table  50. 
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TABLE  50 


Results  of  the  Exit  Interviews 


Reasons  for  Termination 

Number  of  Teacher  Aides 
Leaving  the  Program 

To  accept  full-time  employment  or  enroll 
in  colleges  or  adult  school 

9 

To  seek  other  employment 

2 

Illness  or  death 

7 

No  Reason 

2 

Services  Terminated  by  the  District 

2 

Specific  statements  within  the  framework  of  the  interview  also  indicates 
that  the  employees  felt  the  experiences  as  teacher  aides  were  helpful  in 
obtaining  new  jobs  or  making  decisions  to  further  educational  careers. 

3.  New  Careers 


Related  to  the  inservice  program  for  teacher  aides  is  the  agreement  by 
the  Oakland  Unified  School  District  with  the  New  Careers  Development  Organiza- 
tion, City  of  Oakland.  The  purpose  of  the  planning  project  is  to  develop  plans 
for  a New  Careers  program  in  the  Oakland  Public  Schools, 

The  program  would  provide  educational  opportunities,  long  range  employment 
and  both  upward  and  lateral  advancement  possibilities  for  Teacher  Aides  in  the 
Oakland  Public  Schools. 

The  planning  committee  held  three  meetings  to  deal  with  the  areas  listed 
below. 

1.  The  development  strategy  for  planning  the  training  and  preparation 
of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  other  administrative  personnel  to 
prepare  them  for  the  New  Careers  ideas  and  help  them  make  maximum 
use  of  the  new  careerists. 

2.  The  development  of  criteria  for  the  selection  of  program  participants. 

3.  The  development  of  funding  strategy. 

4.  The  dissemination  of  information  related  to  New  Careers. 

5.  The  development  of  inservice  training  plans. 


*■  SJuS'sirsis.''"11111''  - ■ »** "v-  *.  a. 


7. 


8. 


The  development  of  a selection  strategy  of  the  school  where  the 

strateev^hat  T~U  h&  Conducted  and  th®  development  of  a 

schools^  11  bystematlcally  expand  the  program  into  other 

The  development  of  a reporting  system  agreeable  to  both  parties. 


ho  *"W°  Planning  committee  included  representatives  of 

Oakland  New  Careers  Agency  and 


VI.  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL  INVOLVEMENT 

s“;xv:sr  Tu  1 

a reading  specialist  from  one  of  our  tcaf  co^Ls^th^f  ® “ ^ 

The  supervisor^  bsL" SCh°°1S- 
meetings  organized  for  parochial  schools!  P 0tl'Slte 


SUMMARY 


in  -oIc!e!f¥!«mrneThe°f  T inseFvice  Pr°gr™  is  difficult  to  measure 

tangible  or  immediately  l^ent*  MsT"'15  f “ "0t  alwayS 

document  the  kinds  of  activiti^’tw  has  ,been  “a-16  this  year  to 

the  groups  served  thereby.  constitute  tne  inservice  program  and 

marked  decrease  irttrinse^L^o^a^^frtiLlarL^^he76”’  ™3  3 

they  were  favorably  impressed  and  cons^d  ^c^LTto^oT^ 

of  Reading^English^n^kmguag^Arts^^However^other  s“ff  and.teachers 
lu^r1  Mghlchtr  SSr^s^tT  ^ iat«discipfina^ms^i^r:t  the 

srs  Se^^Lu*1  ="  ssscjst 

in  ESEA  schools  continued  to  ifford  inse^i^  a!ti!ft!es  ““rt  Relations  sta£f 
community,  interpersonal,  and  human  relations.  h®  81638  °f  sch°o1' 
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Based  on  the  responses  from  the  various  questionnaires,  it  would  appear 
that  staff  members  generally  feel  that  the  present  services  are  helpful. 

It  was  also  indicated  that  additional  services  are  needed  in  this  important 
area.  Total  funding  early  in  the  school  year  would  serve  to  strengthen  the 
present  inservice  program. 


Yetive  Bradley 

Teacher  on  Summer  Assignment 

Research  Department 


YB:im 


o 
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Parent  interviewer  looks  for  an  address 


CHAPTER  VI 

REPORT  OF  PARENT  INTERVIEW  SURVEY 


0 

ERIC 


MJiaum 


REPORT  OF  THE  ESEA  PARENT  INTERVIEW  SURVEY 


INTRODUCTION 

The  augmented  services  and  programs  initiated  in  the  Oakland  Public 
Schools  in  1966,  as  a result  of  ESEA  Title  I funding,  continued  during  the 
1967-68  school  year.  The  initial  implementation  of  such  services  and  pro- 
grams in  1966  were  a consequence  of  efforts  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  the  disadvantaged  students  in  the  Oakland  Public  Schools. 

As  part  of  the  evaluative  study  to  determine  the  effects  of  the  1967-68 
ESEA  services  upon  students,  a parent  interview  survey  was  conducted  during 
an  eight  week  period  of  the  months  of  May,  June  and  July,  1968.  The  purpose 
of  the  interview  survey  was  to  investigate  the  possible  effects  on  students  of 
the  increased  services  based  upon  parental  awareness  and  observation  of  stu- 
dent attitudes  and  achievement.  It  was  assumed  that  parents  would  be  aware  of 
such  possible  changes  in  student  attitudes  and/or  achievement  at  the  clqse  of 
the  school  year. 


PROCEDURE 


Sample  Selection 

A random  sampling  of  350  parents  based  upon  a proportional  representation 
of  students  enrolled  in  grades  1 through  12  was  selected  for  the  interviews.  * 
Two  additional  samples  were  developed  to  provide  alternate  parents  for  use  in 
cases  where  interviews  with  parents  selected  in  the  initial  sample  could  not 
be  successfully  completed.  Revisions  were  made  in  the  basic  and  alternate  sam- 
ple selections  to  avoid  interviewing  more  than  once  parents  with  children  at- 
tending classes  at  two  or  more  grade  levels. 

A total  of  525  interviews  were  processed  before  336  were  successfully  com- 
pleted. This  number  of  parents  interviewed  represented  approximately  47.  of 
the  total  ESEA  pupil  enrollment  sampled.  This  percentage  is  an  understatement 
of  the  2SEA  parent  population  represented  by  the  parent  interviews,  because 
most  families  have  more  than  one  child.  The  total  number  of  households  in  the 
ESEA  areas  would  therefore  be  substantially  smaller  than  the  student  enroll- 
ment figure  which  was  used  as  a basis  for  the  percentage.  It  set.ns  reasonable 
to  assume  that  107.  or  more  of  the  families  receiving  ESEA  services  are  rep- 
resented in  this  study. 

From  the  first  grade  through  the  ninth  grade,  the  sampling  was  based 
upon  the  total  school  enrollments  at  the  ESEA  schools  with  respect  to  sex  and 
grade  level.  The  336  parent  interviews  which  were  successfully  conducted  were 
therefore  proportionally  representative  of  parents  with  children  in  the  ESEA 
schools  in  terms  of  these  two  characteristics. 

The  following  two  tables  indicate  the  distribution  of  the  350  students 
whose  parents  were. initially  selected  for  the  interviews  and  also  present  the 
total  number  of  interviews  which  were  successfully  completed.  Table  1 pre- 
sents the  initial  distribution  of  elementary  students  whose  parents  were  selec- 
ted for  interviewing  and  the  number  of  interviews  successfully  completed  and 
Table  2 indicates  the  distribution  of  proposed  and  completed  interviews  at  the 


junior  and  senior  high  levels. 

^Enrollment  .in  regular  classrooms  1-12  at  the  time  of  sampling;  does  n,  t in- 
clude mentally  retarded  or  emotionally  handicapped  classes. 


TABLE  1 

Distribution  of  the  Number  of  Proposed  and  Completed 
Interviews  in  Elementary  Schools  by  Grade  Level 


Interviews 

Grade  Level 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Proposed 

36 

35 

34 

32 

32 

31 

200 

Completed 

33 

35 

33 

30 

32 

25 

188 

The  188  parents  interviewed  at  the  elementary  level  represent  947.  of  the 
basic  elementary  sample  proposed. 


TABLE  2 

Distribution  of  the  Number  of  Proposed  and  Completed  Interviews 
in  the  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  by  Grade  Level 


Interviews 

Jiir 

Grai 
|ior  | 

de  Level 
ph Ser 

nor  Hi 

Vh 

Total 

7 

8 

~9 

10 

11 

S12 

Proposed 

34 

33 

33 

20 

16 

14 

150 

Completed 

36 

33 

33 

20 

14 

12 

148 

The  148  parents  interviewed  at  the  junior  and  senior  high  levels  repre- 
sent 98.67.  of  the  proposed  sample  at  the  secondary  level.  The  combined  total 
of  336  interviews  completed,  indicated  in  Tables  1 and  2,  represents  967.  of 
the  total  number  of  interviews  proposed. 

Instruments 


Parent  interview  schedules  were  developed  which  related  to  the  activities 
and  services  offered  as  a result  of  the  ESEA  Program  of  Compensatory  Education. 
Three  separate  interview  schedules  were  devised  for  parents  of  students  enrolled 
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in  grades  1 to  12. 


Inese  interview  schedules  were  designated  ass 


Elementary  - Grades  1-6 
Junior  High  - Grades  7-9 

Senior  High  - Grades  10-12 

Questions  in  each  of  the  interview  schedules  related  to: 

( 1 ) s tuder  t achievemen  t 

(2)  student  attitudes 

(3)  parent  awareness  of  services 


Changes  which  the  ESEA  Program  of 
determined: 


services  brought  about  in 


students  were 


(1)  directly  from  parents  through  knowledge  of  services 
offered 

(2)  indirectly  through  behavioral  changes  parents  observed 
or  felt  they  had  observed  in  their  children 


Copies  of  the  Elementary,  Junior  High, 
are  included  as  Appendix  VI-A-1,.2,  and  3. 


and  Senior  High  Interview  Schedules 


Interviewers 


*ninlntrteenipar!;nts  n0t  Professioi>ally  associated  with  the  ESEA  schools  were 
rnrtraiiy  employed  to  conduct  the  interviews.  Preference  was  given  to  pajnts 
residing  within  the  ESEA  attendance  areas.  All  but  one  of  theJn  terviewers 
oye  resided  within  attendance  districts  of  ESEA  schools.  Interviewers 

” ™ ho“I  b““ ‘ “ 


A one- day  orientation  training 
prior  to  beginning  the  survey.  This 
cedures  relating  to: 


session  was  provided  for  the  interviewers 
training  included  information  and  pro-* 


(1)  Ethics  and  Etiquette  of  Interviewing 

(2)  The  Approach  of  the  Interviewers 

(3)  Establishment  of  Interviewer  Relations 

(4)  Reporting  the  Interview 


vided  ^th  »n  -f  Jr-  J 0f  the  lnterview  tea™,  each  interviewer  was  pro- 
ded  with  an  identification  card  and  a letter  of  identification.  Principals 

and  law  enforcement  agencies  were  informed  of  the  survey  and  given  the  names 
of  the  parents  who  would  be  conducting  the  interviews. 

Procedures  for  Conducting  Interview  Survey 

A letter  providing  information  about  the  purpose  of  the  surv^v 
bJinterviewed"^  R— 1 » 

before  the  arrival  of  t£ inte  “ t0  ^ ParentS  S6Veral  dayS 


Interviewers  were  supplied  with  Interview  Schedules  approximately  twice 
a week  with  assignments  for  contact  designated  on  the  front  cover  sheet  of  the 
Interview  Schedule.  The  interviewers  made  three  attempts  to  contact  parents 
before  designating  an  interview  to  be  unsuccessful  or  " incomplete”.  Only  one 
attempt  was  made  when  evidence  or  valid  information  indicated  parents  were 
not  residing  at  a designated' address. 

Data  Analysis 

Responses  to  each  item  in  the  Interview  Schedules  were  tallied  by  grade 
level.  Frequencies  and  percentages  were  then  computed  for  each  item.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  report,  composite  results  for  each  of  the  three  Interview 
Schedules,  indicating  responses  for  each  fixed  alternative  item  are  presented. 
Item  by  item  results  of  the  ESEA  Elementary,  Junior  High  and  Senior  High  com- 
posites will  be  found  in  Appendix  VI"" A. 

Frequencies  and  percentages  of  parent  responses  from  each  of  the  three 
interview  schedules  appear  in  the  Findings. 


FINDINGS 

The  elementary,  junior  high  and  senior  high  interview  schedules  contained 
between  30  and  36  questions  relevant  to  the  various  ESEA  services  provided; 
Fourteen  questions  have  been  selected  to  reflect  the  response  patterns  of  par- 
ents in  relation  to  aspects  of  the  ESFA  Program  services  at  each  grade  level. 

Table  3 presents  the  responses'  of  elementary,  junior  high  and  senior  high 
parents  to  the  question: 

’’Are  you  familiar  with  the  ESEA  Compensatory  Education  Pro- 
gram in  the  schools  which  began  in  February  of'  1966? 


TABLE  3 

Number  and  Percents  of  Parents  Responses  Indicating 
Familiarity  with  ESEA  Program  Initiated  in  1966 


Grade  Level 

Parent  Responses 

Total 

Yes 

No 

N , 

% 

N 

°L  . 

N % 

Elementary 

89 

47.3 

98 

52.1 

187* 

100.0 

Junior  High 

40 

39.2 

62 

60.8 

102 

100.0 

Senior  High 

19 

41.3 

27 

58.7 

46 

100.0 

Total 

148 

44.2 

187 

55.8 

335 

100.0 

* One  parent  did  not  respond  to  this  question 
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The  responses  in  Table  3 indicate  that  a little  over  half  of  all  the 
parents  interviewed  were  not  familiar  with  the  ESEA  Compensatory  Education 
Program  as  such.  Only  47%,  of  the  elementary  parents,  39%,  of  the  junior  high 
parents  and  41%  of  the  senior  high  parents  indicated  they  were  familiar  with 
the  ESEA  Compensatory  Education  Program.  Responses  to  other  items  in  the  in- 
terview schedules  did  indicate  that  most  parents  were  familiar  with  the  vari- 
ous elements  of  the  ESEA  Program. 


Table  4 reflects  the  responses  of  elementary,  junior  and  senior  high 
parents  to  the  question; 

"How  many  years  have  any  of  your  children  attended  (your 
child's)  school?" 


TABLE  4 

Number  and  Percents  of  Parent  Responses  Indicating  the  Number  of 
Years  Any  of  Their  Children  have  Attended  a Specific  School 


Grade 

Level 

Parent  Response 

Total 

Less  Than 
1 Year 

1-2  Years 

3-4  Years 

5-6  Years 

More  Than 
6 Years 

N % 

N % 

N % 

f N % 

N % 

N • % T 

Elemen- 

tary 

15 

8.0 

48 

25.5 

49 

26.1 

44 

23.4 

32 

17.0 

188 

100.0 

Junior 

High_ 

5 

5.0 

26 

25.5 

35 

34.3 

13 

12.7 

23 

22.5 

102 

100.0 

Senior 

High_ 

4 

8.7 

17 

37.0 

16 

34.8 

4 

8.7 

5 

10.9 

46 

100.0 

Total 

24 

7.2 

91 

27.1 

100 

29.5 

61 

18.2 

60 

17.9 

336 

100.0 

Table  4 reveals  that  the  majority  of  elementary  and  senior  high  responses 
were  equally  divided  between  "1  to  2"  and  ”3  to  4”  years  as  the  number  of 
years  parents  interviewed  had  children  in  attendance  at  a specific  ESEA  school. 
Approximately  347.  of  the  junior  high  responses  indicated  "3  to  4”  years  of  at- 
tendance and  26%,  indicated  "1  to  2"  years  of  attendance. 

Table  5 presents  the  responses  of  elementary,  junior  and  senior  high  par- 
ents to  the  question: 

-!:What  is  your  opinion  about  your  child’s  ability  to 
understand  the  work  in  his  school  now  as  compared 
to  last  September?" 


TABLE  5 


Number  and  Percents  of  Parent  Responses  Indicating  the  Ability  of  Their 
Children  to  Understand  Work  in  ESEA  Schools  at  the 
End  of  the  1967-68  School  Year 


PArent  Kesporise  k' 

— ■“! 

Grade 

Level 

Much  More 
Easily  Un- 
derstood 

A little 
More  Eas- 
ily Under- 
stood 

No 

Change 

A Little 
Less  Eas- 
ily Under- 
stood 

Much  Less 
Easily 
Under- 
stood 

Don 1 1 
Know 

Total 

N 

-A  - 

& % 

N 

% 

N 1— 

JL % 

N % 

N 

% 

Elemen- 

tary 

102 

54.3 

64 

s 

34.0 

12 

6.4 

6 

3.2 

2 

1.1 

2 

1.1 

188 

a gs  . 
100. ( 

Junior 

High 

32 

31.3 

28 

27.5 

22 

21.6 

10 

9.9 

5 

4.9 

5 

4.9 

102 

100. c 

Senior 

High 

23 

50.0 

9 

19.6 

10 

21.7 

2 

4.3 

0 

- 

2 

4.3 

46 

100.0 

To  tal 

157 

46.7 

101 

30.1 

44 

13.1 

18 

5.4 

7 

2.1 

9 

2.7 

336 

100.0 

The  responses  of  parents  in  Table  5 reveal  that  approximately  77%  of  all  par- 
ents interviewed  at  the  three  grade  levels  felt  that  the  work  was  either  "some- 
what  more  easily”  or  "much  more  easily  understood"  now.  Half  of  the  elementary 
and  senior  high  parents  indicated  the  work  was  "much  more  easily  understood" 
at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

Table  6 presents  the  responses  of  elementary,  junior  and  senior  high  par- 
ents to  the  question: 

"From  your  observations  of  your  child,  what  are  your 
feelings  about  his  interest  in  school  this  school  year?" 
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TABLE  6 


Number  and  Percents  of  Parent  Responses  Indicating  the  Interest  of  Their 
Children  in  ESEA  Schools  During  the  1967-68  School  Year 


1 

Grade 

Level 

Parent  Response 

Total 
N % 

Much 

Interest 
N ■ 7. 

Some 

Interest 
N 7, 

Little 
Interest 
N 7 

No 

Interest 
N % 

Don’t 
Know 
N % 

No 

Response 
N % 

Elemen- 

tary 

110 

58.5 

44 

23.4 

17 

9.0 

4 

2.1 

6 

3.2 

7 

3.7 

188 

100.0 

Junior 

High 

53 

52.0 

31 

30.4 

14 

13.7 

O 

2.0 

1 

1.0 

1 

1.0 

102 

100.0 

Senior 

High 

34 

73.9 

6 

13.0 

3 

6.5 

3 

6.5 

0 

- 

0 

- 

46 

100.0 

Total 

19  7 

58.6 

81 

24.1 

34 

10.1 

9 

2.7 

7 

2.1 

8 

2.4 

336 

100.0 

Data  in  Table  6 indicate  eight  parents  did  not  respond  and  seven  parents 
were  not  aware  of  the  degree  of  interest  of  their  children.  The  responses  of 
the  remaining  parents  reveal  approximately  837.  felt  there  was  either  ’’some"  or 
"much"  interest  manifested  by  their  children  this  school  year.  Approximately 
747.  of  the  senior  high  parents,  597,  of  che  elementary  parents  and  527,  of  the 
junior  high  parents  felt  that  their  children  had  shown  "much"  interest. 

Table  7 indicates  the  responses  of  parents  of  elementary  students  in 
grades  two  to  six  and  of  parents  of  junior  and  senior  high  students  to  the 
questions 


"What  would  you  say  about  your  child’s  progress  in 
reading  since  last  September?" 
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TABLE  7 


Number  and  Percents  of  Responses  of  Parents  Indicating  the  Degree  of 
Change  in  Reading  of  Their  Children  Since  September 
of  the  1967-68  School  Year 


Grade 

Level 

Parent  Response 

! Much 
Better 
N % 

A 

Little 
Better 
N % 

About 

the 

Same 

N % 

A 

Little 
Worse 
N % 

Much 
Worse 
N % 

Don’t 
Know 
N % 

TTo 

Re- 
sponse 
N % 

Total 
N % 

Element 

tary 

83  53.5 

47 

30.3 

17 

11.0 

1 

.6 

0 

- 

2 

1.3 

5 

3.2 

155*  100.0 

Junior 

High 

41  40.2 

30 

29.4 

28 

27.5 

0 

- 

1 

1.0 

2 

2.0 

0 

- 

102  100.0 

Senior 

[High 

22  47.8 

9 

19.6 

10 

21.7 

0 

- 

0 

- 

5 

10.9 

0 

- | 

46  100.0 

Total  J 

[146  43.2 

86 

28.4 

55 

18.2 

1 

.3 

1 

.3 

9 

3.0 

5 

1.7 

303  100.0 

* Thirty- three  responses  of  first  grade  students  are  not  included  in  this  total 


ItT  “ Tf^f  7 dlscloi?e  th*fc  approximately  54%  of  the  elementary 
parents,  48%  of  junior  high  parents  and  40%  of  the  senior  high  parents  felt 

their  children  read  ’’much”  better.  Approximately  77%  of  all  parents  inter- 
viewed felt  that  their  children  read  either  ”a  little  better”  or  "much  better” 
than  m September. 


Tables  8,  9 and  10  reflect  the  responses  of  parents  of  students  in  elem- 
entary grades  two  to  six,  parents  of  junior  high  and  parents  of  senior  high  stu- 

S1  ° questions  pertaining  to  the  instructional  programs  at  the  ESEA 

schools.  Table  8 presents  the  parent  responses  to: 


”How  helpful  do  you  feel  the  present  program  of  read- 
ing instruction  at  your  child’s  school  is  in  helping 
him  to  improve  his  reading?” 


* 
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TABLE  8 


Number  and  Percents  of  Parent  Responses  Indicating  the  Degree  of 
Helpfulness  of  the  Instructional  Programs  in  ESEA  Schools 
in  Improving  Their  Child’s  Reading 


Grade 

Level 

Parent  Response 

Total 

N °L 

Very 
Helpful 
N 7. 

Some 
He  If 
N 

‘what 

>ful 

% 

Of  little 
Help 

_N  % 

Of  No 
Help 
N °L 

Don’ t 
Know 
N % 

No  Re- 
sponse 
N 7o 

Elemen- 

tary 

87 

56.1 

41 

26.5 

5 

3.2 

3 

1.9 

15 

9.7 

4 

2.6 

155 

100.0 

Junior 

High 

40 

39.0 

32 

31.4 

14 

13.7 

6 

5.9 

9 

8.8 

1 

1.0 

102 

100.0 

Senior 

High 

24 

52.2 

7 

15.2 

2 

4.3 

3 

6.5 

10 

21.7 

0 

- 

46 

100.0 

Total 

151 

49.8 

80 

26.4 

21 

6.9 

12 

4.0 

34 

11.2 

5 

L.7 

303 

100.0 

Table  9 indicates  the  responses  of  elementary,  junior  high  and  senior  high 
parents  to  the  question; 

”How  helpful  do  you  feel  the  present  program  of  instruction 
at  your  child's  school  is  in  helping  him  to  improve  his 
spelling?” 


TABLE  9 

Number  and  Percents  of  Parent  Responses  Indicating  the  Degree  of  Helpfulness  of 
Instructional  Programs  in  ESEA  Schools  in  Improving  Their  Child’s  Spelling 


. 

Grade 

Level 

Parent  Response 

Total 

N °L 

Very 
Helpful 
N 7. 

Somewhat 
Helpful 
N % 

Of  Little 
Help 

N 7. 

Of  No 
Help 

_JJ 2l. 

Don' t 
Know 
UN % 

No  Re- 
sponse 

N °L 

Elemen- 

tary 

78 

50.3 

41 

26.5 

20 

12.9 

3 

1.9 

9 

5.8 

4 

2.6 

155 

100.0 

Junior 

High 

41 

40.2 

35 

34.3 

14 

13.7 

6 

5.9 

5 

4.9 

1 

1.0 

102 

100.0 

Senior 

High 

16 

34.8 

14 

30.4 

5 

10.9 

2 

4.3 

7 

15.2 

2 

4.3 

46 

100.0 

Total 

135 

44.6 

90 

29.7 

39 

12.9 

11 

3.6 

21 

6.9 

7 

2.3 

303 

100.0 
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Table  10  reflects  the  responses  of  elementary,  junior  high  and  senior 
high  parents  to  the  questions 

"How  helpful  do  you  feel  the  present  program  of  instruction 
at  your  child's  school  is  in  helping  him  to  improve  his 
handwriting?" 


TABLE  10 

Number  and  Percents  of  Parent  Responses  Indicating  the  Degree  of  Helpfulness  of 
Instructional  Programs  in  ESEA  Schools  in  Improving  Their  Child's  Handwriting 


Grade 

Level 

Parent  Response 

Total 

Very 

Helpful 

Somewhat 

Helpful 

Of  Little 
Help 

Of  No 
Help 

Don't 

Know 

No  Re- 
sponse 

N 7. 

N 7. 

N 7. 

_N 

N 7. 

N 7. 

N 7. 

Elemen- 

tary 

79 

51.0 

45 

29.0 

12 

7.7 

4 

2.6 

11 

7.1 

4 

2.6 

155 

100.0 

Junior 

High 

30 

29.4 

37 

36.3 

18 

17.6 

12 

11.8 

5 

4.9 

0 

■- 

102 

100.0 

Senior 

High 

16 

34.8 

13 

28.3 

5 

10.9 

4 

8.7 

6 

13.0 

2 

4.3 

46 

100.0 

Total 

125 

41.3 

95 

31.4 

35 

11.6 

20 

6.6 

22 

7.3 

6 

1.9 

303 

100.0 

The  data  in  Tables  8,  9 and  10  reveal  that  approximately  757.  or  more  of 
the  elementary  parents  felt  the  programs  of  instruction  were  "somewhat"  or 
"very  helpful"  in  each  of  the  three  areas  in  assisting  their  children  to  im- 
prove. At  least  half  of  all  elementary  school  parents  indicated  that  the  pro- 
grams of  instruction  were  "very  helpful"  in  each  area.  Approximately  107.  to 
147.  of  the  parents  felt  the  programs  were  of  "little"  or  "no  help"  in  either 
spelling  or  handwriting,  but  only  57.  made  this  indication  in  reading. 

At  the  junior  high  school  level,  the  data  in  Tables  8,  9 and  10  indicate 
667.  to  757.  of  the  parents  felt  the  instructional  programs  were  either  "some- 
what" or  "very  helpful"  in  assisting  their  children  to  improve  in  reading, 
spelling  or  handwriting.  Approximately  407.  of  the  parents  at  this  level  felt 
the  programs  were  "very  helpful"  in  assisting  students  in  the  areas  of  reading 
and  spelling  while  297»  expressed  this  same  opinion  concerning  handwriting. 
Twenty-nine  percent  of  the  parents  felt  the  programs  were  of  "little"  or  "no 
help"  in  .assisting  their  child  to  improve  his  handwriting  and  197.  expressed 
the  same  opinion  concerning  reading  and  spelling. 

The  data  in  Tables  8,  9 and  10  also  indicate  that  527«  of  the  senior  high 
school  parents  felt  the  present  program  of  instruction  in  reading  was  "very 
helpful",  while  157.  felt  the  program  of  instruction  to  be  "somewhat  helpful. 
Relative  to  improving  their  child's  spelling  and  handwriting,  approximately 
637.  to  657.  of  the  senior  high  school  parents  felt  the  instructional  program  was 
either  "somewhat"  or  "very  helpful."  Only  187.  or  less  felt  the  program  of 
instruction  was  of  "little"  or  "no  help"  in  helping  their  children  to  improve 
in  either  reading,  spelling  or  handwriting. 
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in  helping  their  children  to  improve  in  either  reading,  spelling  or  handwriting. 

Thirty- three  first  grade  parents  were  asked  their  opinions  of  the  programs 
of  instruction  in  the  schools  their  children  attended,  relative  to  helping 
their  child  learn  to  read  or  write.  Table  11  indicates  their  responses  to  two 
questions: 

a,  "How  helpful  do  you  feel  the  present  program  of 
instruction  is  in  helping  your  child  to  learn 
to  read?" 

b,  "How  helpful  do  you  feel  the  present  program  of 
instruction  is  in  helping  your  child  to  learn 
to  write?" 


TABLE  11 

Number  and  Percents  of  First  Grade  Parent  Responses  Indicating 
the  Degree  of  Helpfulness  of  Instructional  Programs 
in  Assisting  Their  Child  to  Read  or  Write 


Instructional 

Program 

Parent  Response 

Total 

V( 

Hell 

•ry 

tful 

Som< 

Heli 

2 what 
oful 

Of  Little 
Help 

Of  No 
Help 

Don' t 
Know 

N 

% 

_N — 

% 

_ N 

% 

_ N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Reading 

20 

60.6 

4 

12.1 

4 

12.1 

0 

5 

15.2 

33 

100.0 

Writing 

21 

63.6 

10 

30.3 

1 

3.0 

0 

- 

1 

3.0 

33 

100.0 

Table  11  discloses  that  approximately  617.  of  the  parents,  of  first  grade 
students  felt  that  the  present  programs  of  instruction  at  their  child's  school 
were  "very  helpful"  in  reading.  Approximately  647,  of  the  first  grade  parents 
also  felt  that  the  instructional  programs  were  "very  helpful"  in  helping  their 
child  to  learn  to  write.  Only  12%  of  the  parents  felt  the  programs  to  be  of 
"little  help"  in  assisting  their  child  to  learn  to  read  and  only  37.  felt  the 
programs  to  be  of  "little  help"  in  assisting  their  child  to  learn  to  write. 
Fifteen  percent  of  the  first  grade  parents  indicated  that  they  didn't  know  if 
the  programs  of  instruction  were  helpful  or  not  in  the  area  of  reading. 

Parents  at  each  of  the  three  grade  levels  were  asked  if  their  child  had 
been  on  any  trips  since  the  beginning  of  school.  Two  hundred  ninety- two  of 
the  336  parents  interviewed  indicated  that  their  child  had  gone  on  one  or  more 
trips.  Table  12  presents  the  responses  of  these  292  parents  to  the  question: 

"How  valuable  do  you  feel  these  trips  have  been?" 


TABLE  12 


Number  and  Percents  of  Parent  Responses  Indicating  the  Value  of  ESEA 
Trips  Taken  by  Their  Child  During  the  1967-68  School  Year 


Parent  Response 

Grade 

Level 

Very 

Valu- 

able 

Somewhat 

Valu- 

able 

Of  Little 
Value 

Of  No 
Value 

Don' t 
Know 

No 

Re- 

sponse 

T 

'otal 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Elemen- 

tary 

125 

71.8 

30 

17.2 

13 

7.5 

2 

1.1 

2 

1.1 

2 

1.1 

174 

100.0 

Junior 

High 

43 

51.2 

26 

31.0 

14 

16.7 

0 

1 

1.2 

0 

84 

100.0 

Senior 

High 

25 

73.5 

7 

20.6 

1 

2.9 

0 

1 

2.9 

0 

34 

100.0 

Total 

193 

66.1 

63 

21.6 

28 

9.6 

2 

.7 

4 

1.4 

2 

.7 

292 

100.0 

The  responses  in  Table  12  indicate  approximately  88%  of  all  elementary  and 
senior  high  parents  felt  the  trips  to  be  either  "somewhat”  or  "very  valuable". 
Approximately  747o  of  the  senior  high  parents  and  7 2%  of  the  elementary  parents 
considered  the  trips  to  be  "very  valuable”.  While  only  517o  of  the  junior  high 
parents  considered  the  trips  to  be  Very  valuable",  31%  considered  them  to  be 
"somewhat  valuable"  and  only  177.  considered  them  to  be  of  "little  value". 

Elementary  and  junior  high  school  parents  were  asked  one  question  per- 
taining to  the  total  ESEA  Program  of  additional  services.  Table  13  presents 
the  responses  of  these  parents  to  the  question: 

"Xn  your  opinion,  how  helpful  has  this  program  been  in 
improving  your  child's  education?" 


TABLE  13 


Numbers  and  Percents  of  Parent  Responses  Indicating  the  Degree  of 
Helpfulness  of  ESEA  Program  of  Additional  Services 
in  Improving  Their  Ghild’s  Education 


Grade 

Level 

Parent  Response 

He: 

/ery 

.pful 

Somewhat 

Helpful 

Of  Little 
Help 

Of  No 
Help 

Don’ t 
Know 

No-Re- 

sponse 

Total 

N 

' % 

N 

Jo 

N 

IT 

TT 

Jo 

ir- 

N 

7o 

“TT 

7. 

Elemen- 

tary 

127 

67.6 

37 

19.7 

7 

3.7 

2 

1.1 

13 

6.9 

2 

1.1 

188 

100.0 

Junior 

High 

55 

53.9 

32 

31.4 

8 

7.8 

2 

2.0 

5 

4.9 

0 

- 

102 

100.0 

Total 

182 

62.8 

69 

23.8 

15 

5.2 

4 

1.4 

18 

6.2 

2 

.7 

290 

100.0 

The  responses  of  both  elementary  and  junior  high  parents  in  Table  13 
reveal  approximately  86%  of  the  parents  felt  that  the  services  were  either 
"somewhat”  or  "very  helpful"  in  improving  their  child’s  education.  Approx- 
imately 77.  felt  the  services  were  of  "little”  or  "no  help"  and  67.  indicated 
that  they  did  not  know. 

Table  14  presents  the  responses  of  elementary,  junior  high  and  senior  high 
parents  to  the  question: 

"What  is  your  overall  opinion  of  your  child’s  school?" 
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TABLE  14 


Number  and  Percents  of  Parent  Responses  Indicating  Parents'  Overall  Opinion  of 
the  ESEA  School  Their  Child  Attended  During  the  1967-68  School  Year 


Grade 

Level 

Parent  Response 

Total 

Excel- 

lent 

Above 

Average 

Average 

Below 

Average 

Poor 

Don' t 
Know 

No  Re- 
sponse 

N 7. 

N 7.' 

N °L 

N 7. 

N 7o 

N °L 

N 7. 

N 70 

Elemen- 

tary 

36 

19.1 

28 

14.9 

97 

51.6 

14 

7.4 

7 

3.7 

4 

2.1 

2 

1.1 

188 

100.0 

Junior 

High 

16 

15.7 

9 

8.8 

63 

61.8 

6 

5.9 

8 

7.8 

0 

- 

0 

- 

102 

100.0 

Senior 

High 

16 

34.8 

3 

6.5 

18 

39.1 

6 

13.0 

2 

4.3 

1 

2.2 

0 

- 

46 

100.0 

Total 

68 

20.2 

40 

11.9 

178 

53.0 

26 

7.7 

17 

5.1 

5 

1.5 

2 

.6 

336 

100.0 

Responses  in  Table  14  indicate  that  of  the  336  parents  interviewed,  53% 
rated  their  child* s school  as  being  "average".  Approximately  127.  rated  the 
school  "above  average"  and  207.  of  the  parents  rated  their  child's  school  as 
being  "excellent".  The  responses  also  indicate  approximately  87.  of  the  par- 
ents rated  their  child's  school  "below  average"  and  57.  rated  the  school  as 
"poor". 


Table  15  presents  the  responses  of  elementary,  junior  high  and  senior 
high  parents  to  the  question: 

"What  i?  your  general  impression  of  the  job  the  Oakland 
Public  Schools  are  doing  in  educating  the  children  in 
your  family?" 
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TABLE  15 

Number  and  Percents  of  Parent  Responses  Indicating  Parents' 
General  Impression  of  the  Education  Provided  Their 
Children  in  the  Oakland  Public  Schools 


Grade 

Level 

Parent  Response 

Ex< 

lei 

:el- 

lt 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Don't 

Know 

No 

Opinion 

No  Re- 
sponse 

Total 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

7. 

N 

% 

Elemen- 

tary 

58 

30.9 

62 

33.0 

50 

26.6 

9 

4.8 

6 

3.2 

1 

.5 

2 

1.1 

188 

100.  c 

Junior 

High 

29 

28.4 

28 

27.5 

37 

36.3 

7 

6.9 

1 

M. 

1.0 

0 

- 

0 

- 

102 

100.  c 

.Senior 

High 

15 

32.6 

21 

45.7 

7 

15.2 

1 

2.2 

0 

- 

2 

4.3 

0 

- 

46 

100.0 

Total 

102 

30.4 

111 

_l 

33.0 

94 

28.0 

17 

5.1 

7 

2.1 

3 

.9 

2 

.6 

336 

100.0 

The  data  in  Table  15  indicate  that  33%  of  the  parents  interviewed  feel  the 
Oakland  Public  Schools  are  doing  a "good"  job,  30%  feel  an  "excellenc"  job  and 
28%  feel  a "fair*'  job  is  being  done.  Five  percent  of  the  parents  indicated  a 
"poor"  job  is  being  done  and  approximately  3%  either  gave  no  opinion  or 
indicated  they  didn*  t know. 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


The  analysis  of  data  pertaining  to  the  parent  interview  survey  suggest 
that  a lack  of  knowledge  of  the  ESEA  Program  of  Compensatory  Education  as 
such,  exists  on  the  part  of  a large  number  of  the  parents  interviewed.  The 
responses  to  items  in  the  interview  schedules  appear  to  indicate  that  most 
parents  were  familiar  with  the  various  elements  of  the  ESEA  program  of 
services,  but  were  not  aware  that  these  services  were  a result  of  the  ESEA 
Compensatory  Education  Program  initiated  in  the  spring  of  1966. 

Parent  reaction  to  questions  concerning  the  effects  of  the  specific 
services  upon  their  children  was  generally  positive  in  nature.  Overall,  the 
responses  of  parents  at  the  three  grade  levels  indicated  the  programs  of 
instruction  in  specific-  subject  areas  were  beneficial  in  increasing  their 
child* s understanding  and  ability  to  do  his  work.  The  responses  also 
indicated  that  the  majority  of  parents  at  each  of  the  three  grade  levels 
felt  their  children  had  made  substantial  progress  during  the  school  year. 

A greater  proportion  of  elementary  parents  than  of  either  junior  or  senior 
high  parents,  indicated  an  awareness  of  progress  on  the  part  of  their 
children. 

The  analysis  also  revealed  that  the  majority  of  parents  considered 
the  school  their  child  attended  to  be  an  average  school,  although  557o  to  787, 
of  the  parents  interviewed  indicated  the  education  provided  by  the  Oakland 
Public  Schools  as  a whole  to  be  either  ’’good”  or  "excellent."  Approximately 
27 7*  of  the  elementary  parents,  36%  of  the  junior  high  parents  and  77.  of  the 
senior  high  parents  interviewed  considered  the  education  provided  only 
"fair." 


Felix  M.  McCrory 

Teacher  on  Special  Assignment 

Research  Department 
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APPENDIX  I -A- 6 


Frequency  Distributions,  Means,  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Pre  and  Post  Test 
Results  for  Stanford  Achievement  Test,  Word  Meaning  - Study  Group  74 
Sixth  Grade,  1967-68  (Three  Year  Analysis) 
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Frequency  Distributions,  Means,  6L  Standard  Deviations  for  Pre  &.  Post  Test  Results 
for  Stanford  Achievement  Test,  Paragraph  Meaning  - Study  Group  74 
Sixth  Grade,  1967-68  (Three  Year  Analysis) 
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Frequency  Disyri butions,  Means,  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Pre  and  Post  Test  Results  for  STEP 
Reading  Test  and  Stanforo  Achievement  Tests  — $*udy  Group  74,  Sixth  Graoe,  3967-68 

(2  Year  Analysis) 
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APPENDIX  I-A-9 


Frequency  Distributions,  Means,  and  Standard  Deviations  of  Pre-  and 
Post-Test  Results  for  California  Achievement  Test 

Grades  7-9,  1967-68 
ESEA  Junior  High  Schools 
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APPENDIX  I-A-10 


Frequency  Distributions,  Means,  and  Standard  Deviations  of  Pre-  and 
Post- Test  Results  for  California  Achievement  Test 

Grades  7-9,  1967-68 

ESEA  Junior  High  Schools 
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Frequency  Distributions,  Means,  and  Standard  Deviations  of  Pre-  and 
Post- Test  Results  for  California  Achievement  Test 

Grades  7-9,  1967-68 
ESEA  Junior  High  Schools 
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22 

30 

46 

23 

34 

29 

6.-59 

25 

34 

34 

45 

41 

40 

22 

23 

2-55 

35 

36 

38 

41 

41 

39 

31 

33 

8-51 

36 

44 

31 

29 

38 

16 

37 

29 

4r*47 

64 

54 

46 

36 

29 

35 

28 

22 

0-43 

34 

50 

35 

42 

27 

45 

16 

22 

6-39 

49 

50 

41 

36 

27 

25 

15 

16 

2-35 

68 

: 34 

48 

28 

13 

23 

11 

6 

8-31 

43 

31 

56 

22 

19 

53 

10 

6 

4-27 

37 

18 

35 

11 

8 

17 

5 

2 

0-23 

25 

11 

27 

18 

1 L2 

3 

3 1 

2 

6-19 

11 

6 

13 

7 

1 

2 

1 

0 

2-15 

7 

2 

5 

6 

5 

1 

1 

0 

8-11 

2 

0 

6 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4-7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 

0 

o~  1 

0-3 

0 

0 

0 _ 

0. 

G __ 

0 

O \ 

0 

N 

541 

541 

488 

488 

488 

422 

422 

422 

Ban 

44.0 

50.5 

42.1 

52.6 

56.6 

53.8 

61.1 

63.6 

.D. 

ML6.34 

16.29 

15.38 

17.24 

17.23 

16.38 

16  .45 

15.71 
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APPENDIX  I-A-12 


Frequency  Distributions,  Means,  and  Standard  Deviations  of  Pre-  and 
Post-Test  Results  for  California  Achievement  Test 

Grades  7-9,  1967-68 
ESEA  Junior  High  Schools 


California  Achievement  Test,  Jr.  High  Level 

Spelling 

2/66,_5/67.  10/67  form  W:  10/66  form  X:  5/68  form  Y 

Raw 

Score 

Intervals 

Gr« 

ade  7 

Grade  8 

Grade  9 

10/67 

5/68 

10/66 

5/67 

5/68 

2/66 

5/67 

5/68 

f 

f 

f 

f 

f 

f 

f 

f 

30 

- 

1 

1 

28-29 

4 

6 

1 

2 

7 

13 

1 3 

26-2  7 

11 

16 

Z_ 

16 

21 

14 

23 

26 

24-25 

13 

—25  . 

— Lfl 

23 

23 

24 

34 

36 

22-23 

19 

32 

23 

22 

29 

28 

36 

40 

20-21 

28 

40  . 

32 — 

29 

50 

32 

38 

46 

18-19 

46 

61  

32 

43 

61 

44 

34 

46 

16-17 

54 

-6Q 

53, 

60 

40 

45 

41 

45 

14-15 

65 

67 

71 

58 

42 

55 

44 

49 

12-13 

69 

67 

58 

53 

46 

50 

38 

37 

10-11 

63 

69 

52 

46 

49 

50 

49 

24 

8-9 

69 

39 

49 

- 43 

46 

36 

33 

29 

6-7 

46 

36  , 

22 

24 

14 

28 

25 

IT 

4-5 

35 

14 

26 

19 

8 

13 

10 

6 

2-3 

14 

7 

7 

6 

8 

1 

1 

2 

0-1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

o 

N 

541 

541 

445 

445 

445 

421 

421 

421 

Mean 

13.0 

14.9 

13.7 

14.7 

15.8 

15.0 

16.3 

17.3 

nr.D. 

5.87 

5.82 

5.53 

5.89 

6.08 

5.74 

6.46 

6.06 
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Frequency  Distributions,  Means,  and  Standard  Deviations  ox  Pre—  and 
Post-Test  Results  for  California  Achievement  Test 
Comparison  Grade  7>  1967-68 


California  Achievement  Test,  Jr.  High  Level 
10/67  Form  W;  5/68  Form  Y 


Raw 

Reading 

Readi 

Comprehd 

ng 

nsion 

Mechanics 
of  English 

Score 

10/67 

5/68 

1075? 

1758 

10/67 

5/68 

Intervals 

f 

f 

f 

f 

• f 

f 

96-99 

92-95 

88-91 

3 

84-37 

1 

2 

80-83 

1 

4 

76-79 

2 

6 

72-75  i 

3 

8 

68-71 

2 

1 

5 

64-67  ] 

1 

5 , 

7 

60-63 

2 

> 

4 

7 

56-59 

1- 

5 _ 

Z - 

14-1 

52-55 

2 

3 

9 



48-51 

1 

3 

6 

15 



16 

44-47 

3 

14 

7 

_J1 

__J3 

11— 

40-43 

2 

7 

9 

11 

. 16 

2 

36-39 

10 

12 

12 

25 

12 . 

_13 

32-35 

9 

17 

22 

2Q 

15 

5 

28-31 

8 

23 

24  _ 

20  



-6 

24-27 

19 

20 

24 

_J2 

13 

6 — 

20-23 

18 

20 

20  _ 

-J2 

10 

8 

16-19 

30 

15 

20 

5 

10 

1 

12-15 

26 

9 

5 - 

_J 

8-11 

14 

2 

1 J 

4-7 

3 

1 

1 

0-3 

N 

143 

143 

157 

.157- 

150 

150 

Mean 

21.5 

29.0  . 

29.9  _ 

36.2 

39.3 

SUL 

S.D. 

9.67 

10.00 

10.71 

11.58 

i 15.00 

17  • 15 
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APPENDIX  I-A-14  j 


Frequency  Distributions,  Means,  and  Standard  Deviations  of  Pre-  and 
Post-Test  Results  for  California  Achievement  Test 
Comparison  Grade  7,  1967-68 


California  Achievement  Test, 
Jr,  High  Level  - Spelling 
10/67  Form  W;  5/68  Form  Y 

Raw  Score 
Intervals 

10/67 

5/68 

f 

f 

30 

1 

28-29 

~ l 

26-27 

2 

3 

24-25 

1 

% 

22-23 

8 

”14 

20-21 

14 

12 

18-19 

13 

14 

16-17 

10 

19 

_ 14-15 

16 

14 

12-13 

20 

20 

10-11 

21 

24 

8-9 

22 

13 

6-7 

13 

5 

4-5 

6 

5 

_ 2-3 

4 

2 

0-1 

N 

157 

157 

Mean 

13.7 

15.4 

S.D. 

5.94 

6.68 
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n 


FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTIONS,  MEANS,  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FOR  PRE  AND  POST  TEST  RESULTS  FOR 

CALIFORNIA  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST,  GRADE  10,1967-68 


1 California  Achievement  Test 

Jr.  High  Level  - 2/66,  5/67 

'orm  W;  5/68  Form  Y 

Raw 

| Rea 

ding  Vocabulary 

| Reading  Comprehension 

Mr  panics  of  English 

Score 

|2/66 

5/67 

5/68  i 

1 2/66 

5/67 

5/68 

2/66 

5/67 

5/68 

Intervals 

1 F 

F 

F 

| F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

96-98 

92-95  | 

3 

2 

88-91 

1 

2 

3 

84-87 

3 

2 

6 

80-83  | 

1 

1 

1 

6 

V 

4 

76-79 

3 

2 

4 

4 

7 

72-75 

5 

2 

8 

6 

68-71 

2 

1 

5 

3 

2 

4 

64-67 

4 

10 

5 

5 

6 

8 

60-63 

7 

11 

11 

11 

6 

5 

56-59  I 

2 

4 

3 

8 

15 

2 

lo 

6 

52-55 

4 

3 

5 

3 

11 

20 

7 

5 

6 

48-51 

5 

11 

9 

12 

12 

11 

8 

4 

3 

44-47  1 

5 

21 

21 

18 

15 

9 

6 

3 

2 

40-43  I 

14 

22 

24 

20 

27 

19 

2 

2 

2 

36-39  I 

13 

26 

25 

f 23 

15 

20 

4 

1 

32-35  I 

15 

23 

23 

13 

19 

10 

3 

2 

1 

28—31  1 

24 

2G 

18 

24 

14 

15 

2 

2 

24-27  | 

23 

17 

19 

18 

8 

9 

1 

1 

20-23  | 

29 

8 

9 

12 

8 

3 

2 

16—19  I 

f 22 

7 

7 

4 

2 

3 

12-15  [ 

7 

3 

4 

1 

2 

8-11  | 

7 

3 

1 

1 

4-7  | 

1 

0-3  | 

N I 

fl69 

169 

169 

165 

165 

165  1 

I"87 

67 

67 

Means  £ 

27.9 

35.1 

35.5  1 

38.1 

43.1 

45.5  I 

55.6 

64.3 

66.8 

S.D.  | 

1 10.4 

9.9 

10.1  | 

12.6 

13.4 

!4.5  | 

15.9 

15.7 

15.3 

D 

D 

0 

0 
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APPENDIX  I-A-16 


Frequency  Distributions,  Means,  and  Standard  Deviations 
for  Pre  and  Post  Test  Results  for  California 
Achievement  Test  Grade  10,  1967-68 


California  Achievement  Test,  Jr.  High  Level  - 
Spelling  2/66,  5/67  Form  W;  5/68  Form  Y 

Raw 

Score 

2/66 

5/67 

5/68 

Intervals 

f 

f 

f 

30 

1 

28-29 

3 

3 

26-27 

7 

5 

9 

24-25 

4 

8 

12 

22-23 

11 

5 

6 

20-21 

7 

13 

7 

18-19 

11 

10 

9 

16-17 

7 

4 

5 

14-15 

7 

3 

4 

12-13 

4 

6 

-6 

10-11 

3 

4 

2 

8-9 

4 

4 

2 

6-7 

2 

4 

3 

4-5 

2-3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0-1 

N 

70 

70 

70 

Mean 

17.6 

18.2 

19.5 

S.D. 

6.0 

6.3 

6.3 
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disregarding  the  coding  to  the  right. 
Student  Name 

BirJthdate  s;ssa_ 

School 


lux  Eiwrf 

NoKTa/fiAY/YMt 


” I 

=====  j 


'****&  . - .r  ,-A>. 


.Grade 


:•>**# 


I*  w M<i>f 


Vw.,Va^-''/* •Va.C.juw v*  « 


■ i/^,*  j.'t*,  r* 


Teacher. 

Date  Sjbx:  .....  Q Boy.. 


QGirl  f 


i ■ 1 

i r 

i 1 

* c::::  ::: 

’ | 

.it*. — ^.s.v.v.1 

x 


JvV*  ' V-  !•;•. 


■ 1 14  ■*■'  • rt  *,« , i / 


DIRECTIONS:*::  Please:  blackest:  the:  tpace-belov:  Che  hthib ti. it  ha£*>^  repreaentsfyour  risr 

knowledge  or  opinion  of  the  factors  listed  below.  U«e  a mgber  2 pencil  MAKE  YOUR  MARKS  — 
HEAYY  :AND  :BLAGK-;  : ERASE  COMPLETELY: ANY::RESEONSES  YOU  JHSH  TO  CHANGE.  —::  


I ”:At  :f Kis::po£hft  inrtime  :::::  :::::  :::::  ::  :: 

"'Th  IS"  Student"  :::=:  ::::: 

:::i.  'Utilizes" a variety  of1  word  attack'  skills 
---i.  Exhibit  S"aki'll  at  word  recognition  ="" 

:-:3.  'Exhibits"  under  stand  iinfg  of 'word  meanings 
="5 . Comprehends  -what  he  '-reads'  ""=  :::=: 

":5.  Exhibit  s::aki'l'l  at  reading1  independently 

:"6‘.  'Uses' time"  provided  for  voluntary  "read  lag 

zzz7 . Exhibits^akiH  in  reading'  for'  a "variety 
of  purposes  such  as: 

:::::  :::::  a\'"readihg"  f or  appreciation  ""'  ::::: 

:::::  :::::  b'."'reading"  to  locate  "information"" 

:::::  :::::  c'."=reading' to  identify  main  ideas" 

:::::  d'."=r eading"  for  critical  evaluation' 

II  ."Compared"  to"your::knowledge  =of  this  "Student 
at  the  beginning  of  this  school  year 

'"Thi'S"Student'*s 

"'I.  General 'reading  skills  have""'  ==» 

":2.  '"Attendance 'has  = ==  "'"  ="" 

■ "'S'.  A t-ti't-ude" toward  school  has  '""  "" 

i 

’ "-4.  General 'writing  skills  have""'  "" 

) 

; '"S.  General  'speaking  skills  'have""  "::: 


) "Never  f 


'Gome times i 


-—[  'Always  — 


h:i  :V=r  j=¥"  =-=;s--js4 &5  j-  =-•«  •a^'8%-  •» 

f < * 

S...  ~ J . 


j..... 


B TEACHERS  POST-EVALUATION  OF  1HD1V1PUAL  STUDEWS  UHSU06E  ARTS  SKILLS  QAKLAfO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  - Readies  Oepaitmkkt  — 

Please  fill  0 1 2 3 4 C ODE  5 6 7 8 9 — 

n 

D 
0 
D 
D 
0 
D 
Q 

a 

D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
0 


i 

j 

t 

? 

.... - 
% 

% 

i 

% 

*?S  f 


? "ShoWtt:  "Shown  Shown"'-  " Shown  . 

...No  Little-  Some  Marked’ 

; IthproVe~ImprWe-;:"Improve-  'Improve- 
ment  ment  ment^ 


'.ment 

"2'  "A 


" 5 '"6  '"7 


OS  "G.  General  'listening  skills"have" 
RAL/  im 
O 4/24/67 

ERIC 
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OAKLAND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Research  Department 


Elf  ME NT ARY  SELF-RATING  QUESTIONNAIRE 


I.D.  No. 

BoyQ 

GirlQ 

Name 

Age 

School 

Grade 

Teacher Date 

Here  are  gome  questions  which  have  to  do  with  you  and  your  schoolwork.  The  answers 
you  select  will  not  affect  your  grades  in  any  way. 

DIRECTIONS:  Below  is  a list  of  questions  about  yourself.  Read  each  question  careful- 

ly. Then  select  one  of  the  answers  below  each  question  which  you  think  most  nearly 
describes  you.  Place  a circle  around  the  answer  you  select.  Be  sure  to  select  only 
one  answer  for  each  question. 


1.  Do  I get  to  school  on  time? 

Never  Not  often  Sometimes  Most  of  the  time 

2.  Do  I begin  work  in  class  as  soon  as  I have  my  assignment? 

Never  Not  often  Sometimes  Most  of  the  time 

3.  Do  I follow  school  rules? 

Never  Not  often  Sometimes  Most  of  the  time 

4.  Do  I understand  most  of  the  work  in  class? 

Never  Not  often  Sometimes  Most  of  the  time 

5.  Do  I need  help  at  home  with  homework? 

Never  Not  often  Sometimes  Most  of  the  time 

6.  Do  I do  more  work  in  class  than  I am  told  to? 

Never  Not  often  Sometimes  Hast  of  the  time 


7.  Do  I make  up  any  work  I miss  in  class? 

Never  Not  often  Sometimes  Most  of  the  time 

8.  Do  I take  part  in  class  discussions? 

Never  Not  often  Sometimes  Most  of  the  time 

9«  Do  I think  others  can  read  my  writing? 

Never  Not  often  Sometimes  Most  of  the  time 

10.  Do  I think  others  can  understand  what  I say? 

Never  Not  often  Sometimes  Most  of  the  time 


11.  Do  I use  a library  after  school? 

Never  Not  often  Sometimes 


Most  of  the  time 


12.  Do  I like  school? 

Never  Not  often 


Sometimes 


Most  of  the  time 


13.  Am  I a , good  sport  when  losing? 

Never  Not  often  Sometimes 


Most  of  the  time 


14.  Do  I get  along  well  with  other  classmates? 

Never  Not  often  Sometimes  Most  of  the  time 


15.  Do  I make  friends  easily? 

Never  Not  often  Sometimes 


Most  of  the  time 


Always 

Always 

Always 

Always 

Always 

Always 

Always 

Always 

Always 

Always 

Always 

always 

Always 

Always 

Always 
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Elementary  Self-Rating  Questionnaire  • Continued 


Page  2 


DIRECTIONS:  Below  is  a list  of  questions  about  yourself*  Read  each  question  careful- 
ly. Then  select  one  of  the  answers  below  each  question  which  you  think  most  nearly 
describes  you.  Place  a circle  around  the  answer  you  select.  Be  sure  to  select  only 
one  answer  for  each  question. 


16.  Do  1 listen  in  class  while  others  are  talking? 

Never  Not  often  Sometimes  Most  of  the  time  Always 

17.  Do  1 understand  what  1 read  in  Social  Sciences  (History  and  Geography)? 

Never  Not  often  Sometimes  Most  of  the  time  Always 

18.  Do  I understand  what  1 read  and  do  in  Science? 

Never  Not  often  Sometimes  (tost  of  the  time  Always 

19.  Do  1 finish  each  of  my  class  assignments? 

Never  Not  often  Sometimes  Host  of  the  time  Always 


20.  How  do  1 spell? 

Very  poorly  Poorly  Fairly  well  Very  well 

21.  How  do  I behave  in  class? 

Very  poorly  Poorly  Fairly  well  Very  well 

22.  How  do  I follow  directions  in  class? 

Very  poorly  Poorly  Fairly  well  Very  well 

23.  How  do  I behave  on  the  school  playground? 

Very  poorly  Poorly  Fairly  well  Very  well 


24.  During  science  lessons  in  class,  I am 

Not  interested  Interested  Very  interested 

25.  When  we  have  singing  in  class  during  the  music  period,  I am 

Not  interested  Interested  Very  interested 

26.  During  Social  Sciences  (History  and  Geography),  I am 

Not  interested  Interested  Very  interested 


27.  How  do  I feel  when  I am  given  a special  job  to  do? 

Not  happy  to  do  it  Neither  happy  nor  unhappy  Happy  to  do  it 


28.  When  I have  to  do  a special  job,  I am 

Very  much  afraid  A little  afraid  Not  afraid 

29.  How  do  I feel  when  1 am  made  a monitor? 

Not  happy  to  be  one  Neither  happy  nor  unhappy  Happy  to  be  one 


30.  When  I am  a monitor,  I am 

Very  much  afraid  A little  afraid  Not  afraid 

31.  How  do  I feel  when  I am  sent  to  the  principal  with  a message? 

Hot  happy  to  go  Neither  happy  nor  unhappy  Happy  to  go 

32.  When  I go  to  the  principal  with  a message,  I am 

Very  much  afraid  A little  afraid  Not  afraid 

33.  How  do  I feel  when  I am  sent  to  the  principal  for  doing  something  wrong? 

Hot  happy  to  go  Neither  happy  nor  unhappy  Happy  to  go 


34.  When  I go  to  the  principal  for  doing  something  wrong,  I am 
Very  much  afraid  A little  afraid  Not  afraid 
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Elementary  Self-Rating  Questionnaire  - Continued  Page  3 

DIRECTIONS:  Below  is  a list  of  questions  about  your  schoolwork.  Read  each  question 

carefully*  Then  select  one  of  the  answers  below  each  question  which  describes  how 
well  you  think  you  are  able  to  do  the  work.  Place  a circle  around  the  answer  you 
select.  Be  sure  to  select  only  one  answer  for  each  kind  of  work. 


35. 

How  do  I read  silently? 
Very  poorly 

Poorly 

Fairly  well 

Very  well 

36. 

Hov  do  I read  orally? 
Very  poorly 

Poorly 

Fairly  well 

Very  well 

37. 

How  do  I understand  what 
Very  poorly 

I read? 
Poorly 

Fairly  well 

Very  well 

38. 

How  do  I work  with  a group? 

Very  poorly  Poorly 

Fairly  well 

Very  well 

39. 

How  do  I write  sentences? 
Very  poorly 

Poorly 

Fairly  well 

Very  well 

40. 

How  do  I write  stories? 
Very  poorly 

Poorly 

Fairly  well 

Very  well 

41. 

How  do  I use  punctuation  marks  and  capital  letters? 
Very  poorly  Poorly  Fairly  well 

Very  well 

42. 

How  do  I make  reports  to  the  class? 
Very  poorly  Poorly 

Fairly  well 

Very  well 

43. 

How  do  I do  arithmetic  problems? 
Very  poorly  Poorly 

Fairly  well 

Very  well 

DIRECTIONS:  Below  are  some  more  questions  about  yourself.  Read  each  question  careful- 

ly. If  answers  are  given  below  a question,  select  an  answer  then  place  a circle 
around  the  answer  you  select.  If  a blank  space  follows  a question,  think  of  your 
beat  answer  and  place  it  in  the  blank  space.  Be  sure  to  answer  every  question. 

44.  Which  three  of  these  subjects  do  you  like  best  in  school?  Write  the  number 
1 after  your  first  choice.  Write  the  number  2 after  your  second  choice. 

Write  the  number  3 after  your  third  choice. 

Reading  . Language , Spelling  f Mathematics  . Social  Studies , 

Physical  Education , Writing  ; Music , Art  . 

45.  Which  three  of  these  subjects  do  you  like  least  in  school?  Write  the 
number  1 after  your  first  choice.  Write  the  number  2 after  your  second 
choice.  Write  the  number  3 after  your  third  choice. 

Reading  . Language  f Spelling , Mathematics  . Social  Studies  . 

Physical  Education , Writing , Music , Art  . 

46.  If  you  had  a free  period  every  day  in  school,  what  would  you  do? 


47.  How  far  do  your  parents  plan  for  you  to  go  in  school? 

Junior  High  Senior  High  Junior  College  College  Don't  Know 

48.  How  far  do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  go  in  school? 

Junior  High  Senior  High  Junior  College  College  Don't  Know 

49.  What  kind  of  work  do  you  think  you  will  probably  do  when  you  grow  up? 


50.  If  you  could  do  any  kind  of  work  you  wish  when  you  grow  up,  what  would  you 
like  to  do? 


FMMtim 
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APPENDIX  I-B-14 


OAKLAND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Research  Department 


READING  TEACHER/CLASSROOM  TEACHER  EVALUATION  OF  READING  SKILLS 


(Check) 


Student  Name 
Q Classroom  Teacher: 


□ Boy 

□ Girl 


Grade 


Date 


□ Reading  Teacher: 


Name 


School 


Please  check  ( ) the  | 

appropriate  boxes  below. 

Shown 

No 

Improve- 

ment 

Shown 

Little 

Improve- 

ment 

Shown 

Some 

Improve- 

ment 

Shewn 

Marked 

Improve- 

ment 

Have 

Not 

Observed 

Does 

Not 

Apply 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  this  pupil’s  • 

1.  Utilization  of  a variety  of 
word  attack  skills  has  - 

Skill  at  word  recognition 
has  - 

3.  Understanding  of  word  meaning 
has  - 

4.  Comprehension  of  what  he  reads 
has  - 

5.  Skill  at  reading  independently 
has  •* 

6.  Use  of  time  provided  for 
voluntary  reading  has  - 

7.  Skill  in  reading  for  a variety 
of  purposes  such  as  - 

A.  Reading  for  appreciation 
has  - 

1 

B.  Reading  to  locate  infor- 
mation has  - 

C.  Reading  to  identify  main 
ideas  has  - 

D.  Reading  for  critical 
evaluation  has  - 

8.  Desire  to  learn  to  read  has  - 

9.  Interest  in  recreational 
reading  has  - 

10.  General  attitude  toward  school 
has  - 

11.  Interest  in  using  the  school 
library  has  - 

12.  Confidence  in  reading  has  - 

JJW:im 
lx/  30/67 
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OAKLAND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Research  Department 


APPENDIX  I-B-15 


JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  SELF-RATING  FORM 


LAST  Name  First  Name  Middle  Initial  School  Date 

PART  I 

Listed  below  in  items  A-Q  are  a number  of  skills  taught  in  schools.  Please 
rate  yourself  by  picking  one  of  the  five  choices  below  for  each  item. 

1.  POOR  (I  have  almost  no  skill  in  this  area.) 

2»  BELOW  AVERAGE  (I  consider  myself  weak  in  this  skill.) 

3.  AVERAGE  (I  feel  I*o  of  average  ability.) 

A.  ABOVE  AVERAGE  (I’m  not  perfect  in  this  skill,  nor  do  I make  many  errors.) 

5.  VERY  GOOD  (If  I were  a teacher,  I’d  rate  myself  *A’  in  this  skill). 

Hate  yourself  by  writing  the  number  1,  2.,  3,  A or  5 in  the  blank  to  the  left 
of  each  item.  Rate  your  ability  to  , . . 

. A.  understand  and  follow  written  directions. 

, B.  understand  what  you  read. 

C.  write  paragraphs. 

D.  study. 

______  E.  capitalize  and  punctuate. 

_____  F.  explain  your  thoughts  when  making  a speech  before  classmates. 

_____  G.  use  the  library. 

H.  write  compositions  such  as  themes,  essays,  poetry  or  stories. 

_____  I.  read  quickly. 

J.  solve  arithmetic  word  problems. 

______  K.  understand  and  follow  directions  given  aloud  by  teachers. 

_ I.  explain  your  thoughts  when  talking  casually  with  classmates. 

______  M*  write  sentences. 

N.  take  helpful  notes  in  class  or  when  you  are  reading. 

0.  write  letters. 

_____  P.  explain  your  thoughts  when  talking  casually  with  adults. 

Q.  spell. 

R.  How  do  you  ratts  yourself  as  a student?  Consider  all  the  skills 

(items  A-Q)  listed  above.  Pick  from  the  same  1,  2,  3,  A or  5 choices 

you  used  above. 

PART  II 

Items  A~F  are  made  up  of  statements  or  questions  followed  by  five  possible 
answers,  each  of  which  are  listed  as  either  1,  2',  3,  A or  5.  Pick  the  answer 
that  best  describes  you  and  write  it  in  the  blank. 

EXAMPLE;  How  much  do  you  weigh? 

1.  leas  than  90  lbs.  2.  90  to  109  lbs. ' 3.  110  to  129  lbs. 

A.  130  to  150  lbs.  5.  more  than  150  lbs. 

If  you  weigh  13A  lbs.,  the  correct  answer  is  A.  Therefore,  you  must  mark 
the  item  as  follows; 

A How  much  do  you  weigh? 

_____  A.  During  a school  month  I am  usually  tardy  ... 

1.  16  or  more  times. 

2.  11  to  15  times. 

3.  6 to  10  times. 

A.  1 to  5 times, 

5.  never. 
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B.  How  ouch  time  do  you  usually  study  or  do  homework  before  the 
school  day  begins  or  after  it  Is  over? 

1.  No  time. 

2.  1 to  15  minutes. 

3.  16  to  30  minutes. 

4.  31  minutes  to  one  hour. 

5.  More  than  one  hour. 

C.  How  sure  are  you  that  you  will  graduate  from  high  school? 

1.  I definitely  will, 

2.  I'm  fairly  sure. 

3.  I don't  know, 

4.  I may  not. 

5.  I definitely  will  not. 

D.  What  plans  have  you  made  about  what  you  will  do  after  high  school? 

1.  I have  made  no  plans. 

2.  I will  continue  my  education. 

3.  I will  work. 

4.  I will  enter  a branch  of  the  Armed  Services. 

5.  Other  plans;  please  explain 


E.  If  you  plan  to  continue  your  education  after  high  school,  do  you 

plan  to  . . . 

1.  attend  a technical  school. 

2.  attend  a junior  college  only. 

3.  attend  a junior  college,,  then  transfer  to  a four-year 

college/university. 

4.  attend  a four  year  college  or  university. 

5.  I do  not  plan  to  continue  my  education. 

M high  school  requirements,  grades,  money  and  other  problems  were  not 

to  be  considered  and  you  were  free  to  pick  any  sort  of  after  high 
school  education  you  wanted,  would  you  plan  to  . . . 

1.  attend  a technical  school. 

2.  attend  a junior  college  only. 

3.  attend  a junior  college,  then  transfer  to  a four-year 

co liege/ university . 

4.  attend  a four-year  college  or  university. 

5.  I would  not  continue  my  education. 

PART  III 

Each  of  the  remaining  items  asks  you  to  write  in  the  blank,  the  name  of  a job 
or  occupation  that  best  answers  the  particular  item  as  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned. If  you  cannot  think  of  the  name  of  the  job  or  occupation  that  best 
answers  the  item  for  you,  a brief  description  of  what  this  type  of  worker 
does  will  be  all  right. 

A.  If  you  plan  to  work  soon  after  you  finish  high  school,  what  type  of 
work  do  you  really  plan  to  do? 


B.  If  you  plan  to  work  soon  after  you  finish  high  school,  and  you  could 
have  any  job  you  wanted,  what  type  of  work  would  you  do? 


C.  What  type  of  work  do  you  actually  think  you  will  do  during  most  of 
your  working  years? 


D,  What  type  of  work  would  you  do  during  most  of  your  working  years 
if  you  could  have  any  job  you  wanted? 


E,  What  sort  of  work  do  your  parents  think  you  will  do? 
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ESEA  TEACHER  QUESTIONNAIRE  - JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  OAKLAND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  Research  Department,  Spring  1968 

Please  check  one  of  the  following  categories  to  indicate  your  assignment:  School  ESEA  Junior  High 

Regular  Classroom  Teacher  a Swing  TeacherSjJ  TALD  □ 1 HR  Total  38 

„ ...  . *>3.2#  26.3#  7.9#  2.6# 

Please  indicate  when  you  were  first  assigned  to  an  ESEA  school: 
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In  reviewing  the  various  Compensatory  Services  provided  in  your  school 
during  the  1967-68  school  year,  please  place  a check  ( iS)  mark  in  the 
box  at  the  right  to  indicate  vour  opinion  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
present  level  of  services 4 Please  respond  to  every  item. 

!►* 

SERVICES  INVOLVING: 

1.  Classroom  Teachers  to  Reduce  Teacher-Pupil  Ratio 

2.  Nurse  and  Program  of  Health  Services 

3.  Reading  Laboratories 

4.  Teacher  Assistant  in  Language  Development 

5.  Instructional  Media  Specialist 

6.  Consultant  in  Individual  Guidance 

7.  Research  Department  Psychologist 
4s 

•“*8.  Instructional  Equipment,  Books  and  Supplies 

9.  Cultural  Enrichment  Activities  - On  Site 

10.  Cultural  Enrichment  Activities  - Study  Tours 

11.  Inservice  Activities  - Centrally  Organized  by  District  ESEA  Office 

12.  Inservice  Activities  - On  Site 

13 . Attendance  Supervisor 

14.  Teacher  Aides 

15.  Counseling  Services 

16.  Clerical  Assistance 
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OAKLAND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Research  Department 

3-on-2  STAFF  INTERVIEW 


School 


An  attempt  is  being  made  this  year  to  gather  reactions  from  teachers  relative  to 
the  ESEA  Three-on-Two  Teaching  Plan*  To  accomplish  this  end,  each  of  the 

Junior  high  school  teachers  involved,  in  the  Program  are  being  interviewed* 


We  want  to  assure  annonymity  of  response  on  the  interview*  However,  in  order  to 
group  the  responses  in  some  reasonable  fashion  we  would  like  to  ask  you  to  indicate 
whether  you  are  a regular  classroom  teacher  or  a swing  teacher*  Regular  classroom 
teachers  are  defined  as  those  teachers  assigned  to  teach  in  a single  classroom, 
while  "swing"  teachers  are  defined  as  those  individuals  who  move  from  room  to  room 
assisting  the  regular  classroom  teacher  by  giving  individual  or  small  group  instruc- 
tion, etc* 

Regular  Swing  f"j 

******  * * * * * 


1*  Do  you  feel  adequately  informed  regarding  the  various  components  of  the  ESEA 
Compensatory  Education  Program  as  it  now  exists  in  your  school? 


A.  Xes 

B.  No 


C*  Don*t  Know 
D.  No  Response 


2*  What  is  your  opinion  concerning  the  long-range  effects  of  the  ESEA  reading  and 
language  program  at  your  school  relative  to  changes  in  student  reading  and 
language,  achievement?  Do  you  feel  that  achievement  in  these  areas  will: 


A*  Increase  significantly 
B*  Increase  moderately 
C*  Neither  increase  nor 
decrease 

D*  Decrease  moderately 


E.  Decrease  significantly 
F*  Donft  know 
G*  No  response 


3*  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Three-on-Two  Teaching  Plan  as  it  now  operates  in 

this  school?  Would  you  say  that  this  program  is  very  helpful,  somewhat  helpful, 
of  little  help,  or  of  no  help  to  students? 


A*  Very  helpful 
B*  Somewhat  helpful 
C*  Of  little  help 


D*  Of  no  help 
E*  Don*t  know 
F*  No  response 


4*  Would  you  say  that  the  Three-on-Two  Teaching  Plan  has  been  more  effective  for 
classroom  instruction  than  a single-teacher  classroom  plan  would  have  been? 


A*  Yes 
B.  No 


C.  DonH  know 
D*  No  response 


i 
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5*  How  effective  has  the  Three-on-Two  Plan  been  in  providing  a satisfactory 
teacher-pupil  ratio  in  the  classroom? 


A*  Very  effective 
8.  Somewhat  effective 

C.  Neither  effective  nor 

ineffective 

D.  Somewhat  ineffective 


E.  Veiy  ineffective 

F.  Don*t  know 

G.  No  response 


6*  How  effective  has  the  Three-on- Plan  been  in  providing  opportunities  for 
individual  and  small-group  instruction? 


A.  Very  effective  E.  Don!t  know 

B.  Somewhat  effective  F.  No  response 

C.  Somewhat  ineffective 

D.  Very  ineffective 


7«  How  effective  has  the  Three-on-l\jo  Plan  been  in  providing  opportunities  for 
planning  and  implementing  new  instructional  techniques? 


A*  Very  effective 
8.  Somewhat  effective 
C.  Somewhat  ineffective 


D.  Very  ineffective 

E.  Don’t  know 

F.  No  response 


8«  Since  the  initiation  of  the  ESEA  program  into  the  curriculum  of  selected  schools* 
additional  supplementary  equipment*  books*  and  supplies  have  been  provided  for 
these  schools.  Do  you  feel  that  you  have  been  adequately  informed  as  to  the 
nature  and  use  of  the  ESEA  supplementary  equipment,  books*  and  supplies  available 
at  this  school? 


9. 


A.  Tes 

B.  No 


C.  Donft  know 

D.  No  response 


What  effect  do  you  feel  the  total  ESEA  Program  of  services  has  had  in  producing 
noticeable  positive  changes  in  student  attitudes,  interests,  and  academic 
achievement?  Would  you  say  that  this  program  has  had. 


A.  Much  effect 

B.  Some  effect 

C.  Little  effect 


D.  No  effect 

E.  Don’t  know 
F»  No  response 


10*  Would  you  tell  me  what  some  of  the  things  that  you,  as  a teacher,  can  do  under 
the  Three-on-IWo  Plan  that  you  would  not  be  able  to  do  under  a single-teacher 
classroom  plan. 
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11*  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  primary  weaknesses  of  the  Three-on-Two  Teaching 
Plan? 


12.  Would  you  say  that  there  is  a need  for  a change  in  the  present  Three-on-Two 
Teaching  Plan? 


A*  Yes  C*  Don*t  know 

B,  No  D.  No  response 

IF  YES:  What  specific  changes  would  you  recommend? 


IF  YES;  When  should  the  changes  take  effect! 


13*  From  your  knowledge  of  the  total  compensatory  education  program  at  this  school 
this  year  and  last  year,  how  would  you  rate  this  year*s  program? 

Much  more  Somewhat  more  About  the  Somewhat  less  Much  less  Don!t 
Effective  Effective  Same  Effective  Effective  Know 


Do  you  have  any  additional  comments  you  would  like  to  make? 
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Responses  and  frequency  of  responses  to  the  question:  ’’Would  you  tell  me  what 

some  of  the  things  that  you,  as  a teacher,  can  do  under  the  Three-on-Two  Plan 

that  you  would  not  be  able  to  do  under  a single- teacher  classroom  plan?”  (N-36) 

1*  The  plan  provides  opportunity  to  meet  formally  and  informally,  and  plan  with 
teachers  from  own  and  other  schools. 

N-7  (19.4%) 

2.  The  plan  provides  opportunity  to  participate  in  team  teaching,  thus  combining 
specialized  teacher  skill. 

N-8  (22.27c) 

3.  The  plan  provides  availability  of  additional  planning  and  preparation  time 
with  the  help  of  teaching  aids. 

N-7  (19.47c) 

4.  The  plan  provides  opportunity  for  increased  experimentation  with  new  edu- 
cational methods. 

N-5  (13.87») 

5.  The  plan  provides  opportunity  to  relate  interdisciplinary  studies  to  the 
English  program. 

N-3  (8.37c) 

6.  The  plan  provides  opportunity  to  work  more  closely,  through  in-service 
meetings,  with  counselors  and  psychologists. 

N-l  (2.87») 

7..  The  plan  provides  opportunity  to  know  students  better  in  terms  of  academic 
skills  and  needs. 

N-17  (47.27c) 

8„  The  plan  provides  opportunity  to  know  students  better  in  terms  of  social 
and/or  emotional  characteristics  and  needs. 

N-17  (47.27c) 

9.  The  plan  provides  opportunity  to  communicate  orally  with  students  who  are 
not  as  effective  with  written  communication. 

N-3  (8.37c) 

10.  The  plan  provides  opportunity  to  emphasize  individualized  instruction  in 
reading  and  in  other  areas  of  English  study  because  of  reduced  class  size. 

N-30  (83. 37.) 

11.  The  plan  provides  opportunity  to  utilize  a greater  variety  of  audio-visual 
and  other  educational  materials. 

N-5  (13.87c) 
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Responses  and  frequency  of  responses  to  the  question:  “Would  you  say  there  is 

a need  for  a change  in  the  present  Three-on-Two  Teaching  Plan?”  (N-36) 

A.  Yes  N-29  (80.6%)  B.  No  N-7  (19.4%) 

C.  Don*  t Know  D.  No  Response 

Responses  and  frequency  of  responses  to  the  question:  “If  changes  in  the  present 

Three-on-Two  program  are  needed,  what  specific  changes  would  you  recommend?" 

(N-29) 

1.  Improve  the  reading  program  by  having  reading  experts  instruct  teachers  in 
how  to  teach  reading. 

N-2  (6.9%) 

2.  Improve  the  reading  program  by  increasing  the  number  of  expert  reading 
teachers. 

N-5  (17.2%) 

3.  Improve  the  reading  program  by  assigning  reading  teachers  to  groups  of 
students  for  a specific  period  of  time  (e.g.,  one-month). 

K-3  (10.3%) 

4.  Improve  the  reading  program  and  relate  it  to  other  academic  subjects  by 
assigning  reading  teachers  to  groups  of  students  for  several  periods  each 
day  and  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time. 

N-2  (6.9%) 

5.  Improve  the  type  of  reading  tests  used  in  student  skill  evaluation. 

N-2  (6.9%) 

6.  Improve  the  interrelationship  and  communication  between  all  team  members. 

N-ll  (37.9%) 

7.  Provide  more  teacher  aids  who  have  basic  skills  such  as  typing  and  writing 
effectively  and  who  at  the  same  time  have  skill  in  assisting  in  the  teaching 
function. 

N-2  (6.9%) 

8.  Provide  opportunity  for  each  team  to  develop  its  own  individual  structure 
as  its  members  feel  that  it  can  best  meet  student  needs. 

N-3  (10.3%) 

9.  Provide  for  greater  availability  of  varied  materials. 

N-7  (24.1%) 

10.  Improve  orientation  and  in-service  portions  of  the  program, 

N-2  (6.9%) 
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11.  Limit  the  number  of  innovative  practices  to  be  initiated  each  year  so  some 
of  the  innovations  can  be  more  fully  developed  a second  year. 

N-2  (6.97.) 

12.  Improve  the  relationship  between  the  ESEA  program  and  the  total  school 
program. 

N-7  (24.17o) 

13.  Provide  for  smaller  class  sizes. 

N-8  (27.67.) 


14.  Improve  school  plant  to  accommodate  innovative  programs. 


N-l  (3.57c) 


Responses  and  frequency  of  responses  to  the  question.  MIf  changes  in  the  present 
program  are  needed,  how  soon  should  they  take  effect?”  (N-29) 


A. 

Immediately 

N-7 

(3.57c) 

B. 

As  soon  as  possible 

N-13 

(44.87c) 

C. 

The  next  school  year 

N-6 

(20.77,) 

D. 

No  Response 

N-3 

(10.37») 
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Responses  and  frequency  of  responses  to  the  question:  "What  do  you  consider 

to  be  the  primary  weaknesses  of  the  Three-on-Two  Teaching  Plan?"  (N-36) 

1.  Insufficient  material,  curricular  and  school  master  schedule  pre-planning 
in  relation  to  the  program. 

N-16  ( 44. 47o) 

Too  much  emphasis  on  publicity  for  and  success  of  the  program  instead  of 
emphasizing  individual  student  gains. 

N-2  (5.6%) 

3.  Insufficient  teacher  involvement  in  planning  the  fiscal  and  curricular 
aspects  of  the  program. 

N-3  (8.3%) 

4.  Teacher  - pupil  ratio  not  small  enough  for  effective  outcome  of  program, 

N-4  (11.17.) 

5.  Unsatisfactory  relationship  between  ESEA  program  and  the  total  school  program. 

N-12  (33.3%) 

6»  Lack  of  effective  interrelationship,  communication  and  coordination  between 
members  of  the  ESEA  team. 

N-21  (66.7%) 

7.  Excessive  number  of  activities  and  projects  for  individual  teachers,  thus 
creating  highly  rigid  work  schedule. 

N-4  (11.1%) 

8.  Inadequate  provision  for  number  in-service  preparation,  and  training  of 
teachers  and  teacher-aids. 

N-10  (27.8%) 

9.  Difficulty  in  working  with  students  of  more  than  one  grade  level  at  the 
same  time. 

N-3  (8.3%) 

10.  Inadequate  provision  of  time,  coordination  testing,  and  materials  in  the 
reading  part  of  the  program. 

N-14  (38.9%) 

11.  School  buildings  inadequate  for  experimentation  in  team-teaching  and  other 
new  approaches  used  in  the  ESEA  program. 

N-l  (2.5%) 
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TEACHERS*  QUESTIONNAIRE  - ESEA  PROGRAM 
MC  CLYMONDS  HIGH  SCHOOL 
1967-68 


A survey  of  faculty  evaluative  opinions  and  suggestions  is  being  made  in  all  ESEA 
schools • The  results  of  these  questionnaires  will  be  incorporated  in  the  evaluation 
report  to  the  State  Department  of  Education  Locally,  the  results  will  be  considered 
in  the  planning  of  next  year*s  program, 

********************************* 


1,  This  year,  how  frequently  have  you  worked  with  another  teacher  in  a "team  concept" 
approach? 

03  to  5 days  Ql  or  2 days  (§]  Occasionally,  g] Seldom  or  never 

per  week  per  week  on  special  projects 

40*0$  20,0$  or  units  40,0$ 

Total  s 10 

2,  In  your  opinion,  how  effective  has  the  "team  concept"  approach  been  in  improving 
the  reading  and  language  development  of  students  at  McClymonds  this  year? 


rn  Very 

effective 

10,0$ 


Somewhat 

effective 


Not 

effective 


20 , 


30.0$ 


ulDo  not 
^ know 

30.0$ 


3,  During  the  current  school  year,  to  what  extent  have  you  made  use  supple- 

mentary instructional  materials  provided  under  the  ESEA  program? 


No  response 
Total 


0 Used  them  ETI  Used  them  Q Used  them 

extensively  occasionally  infrequently 
40.0$  60.0$ 

a.  Have  quantities  been  sufficient?  |[o}Yes 

100.0$ 

b.  Have  materials  usually  been  available  (L0)  Yes 

100.0$ 

Comments : 


[Have  not 
used  them 

QNo 

□ No 


Total  = 10 


c.  Overall,  how  would  you  rate  their  effectiveness? 

[3j  Excellent  131  Very  Good  PI)  Good  f~]Fair  1 1 Poor 

30.0$  30.0$  40.0$  Total  = 10 

d.  Please  describe  2 or  3 types  of  ESEA-provided  materials  which  were  effective, 
those  xjhich  you  would  recommend  for  continued  use. 
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ni 


To  what  extent  have  you  made  use  of  the  audio-visual  equipnent(Opaque  Projector, 
Phonograph,  Tape  Recorder,  etc. ) provided  under  the  ESEA  program? 


n 


o 


Used  it  (Jj  Used  it  (X)  Used  it  H Have  not  used 
extensively  occasionally  infrequently  it  at  all 

60.0$  30.0$  10.0$ 

Total  = 10 

a.  Have  quantities  been  sufficient?  |7jYes  |l]No  1 Yes  & 1 , No  response 

, „ . 70.0$  10.0$  10.0$No  10s0$Total  * 10 

u.  Has  equipment  usually  been  available  when  needed?  |9jYes  j }No  1 Yes  & 

« . , 9.0.0$  10.0$ 

Comments.  — _ . Total  = 10 


o 


Overall,  how  would  you  rate  the  effectiveness  or  value  of  the  audio-visual 
equipment? 


Ill  Excellent  0Very  (TjGood  nFair  nPoor  1 Ho  response 
40.0$  40.0$  Good  10,0$  10.0$ 

, Total  z 10 

d.  Which  type  of  equipment  has  proved  most  effective?  ___ 


5*  During  the  1967-68  school  year,  have  you  requested  the  services  of  the  ESEA 
clerk? 


Total  = 10 


(3  Yes  g]  No 

T~  x 90.0$  10.0$ 

If  your  answer  to  question  5 was  Yes,  answer  question  6;  if  No,  skip  No.  6. 


6.  How  valuable  have  the  ESEA  clerical  services  been  to  you  in  the  preparation  of 
materials,  tests,  worksheets,  etc.? 


□Very  E Valuable  Q Of  little  value  Q Of  no  value  1 No  response 

50.0$  valuable  40.0$  10#($  p 


Total  = 10 
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Teachers*  Questionnaire  - McClymonds  -3- 


"*  For  each  of  the  following  areas  please  indicate  your  estimate  of  the  results 
which  were  achieved  with  the  majority  of  students  with  whom  you  have  worked 
during  the  1967-68  school  year? 

Total  = 10 


Marked 

positive 

results 

Moderate 

positive 

results 

Limited 

positive 

results 

No  results 
evident 

a.  Improvement  of  oral 
language  skills 

1 

10.0# 

7 

70.0$ 

2 

20.0# 

b*  Improvement  in  reading 
comprehension 

1 

10.0# 

6 

60.0# 

3 

30.0$ 

c.  Improvement  in  word  attack 
skills 

2 

20.0# 

4 

’•o.o# 

30.0$ 

d.  Improvement  in  written 

language  expression  (content) 

4 

40.0# 

4 

40.0# 

2 

20.0# 

e.  Improvement  in  motivation  for 
learning 

1 

10.0# 

3 . 

30.0 $ 

6 

60.0# 

f.  Improved  study  habits 
(attitude  and  mechanics) 

1 

10.0# 

30.0$ 

6 

60.0# 

g.  Increased  self-confidence 

2 

20.0# 

7 

70.0$ 

1 

10.0# 

NR 

1 


10.0# 


3 

3 

1 
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1,  During  the  1967-68  school  year,  did  you  have  a Teacher  Aide(s)  under  your 
supervision?  * 

0Yes  UlNo  Total  = 12 

41.7$  58.3$ 


If  your  answer  to  Question  No.  1 is  Yes, 
please  check  the  appropriate  box  at  the 
right  in  answer  to  Questions  Nos.  2 to 
11  below.  If  your  Aide  did  not  perform 
a particular  service,  please  check 
nDon*t  Know11  for  that  service 

No 

Value 

Little 

Value 

Total 

Some 

Value 

L = 5 

Much 

Value 

Don’t 

Know 

No  re- 
sponse 

During  the  1967-68  school  year,  how 
valuable  have  the  services  of  your 
Teacher  Aide(s)  been  to  you  in: 

2.  Performing  various  clerical  tasks 
(taking  roll,  etc.)? 

100.0$ 

3*  Preparing  materials  (displays, 
bulletin  boards,  etc.)? 

1 

20.0$ 

1 

20.0$ 

2 

40.0$ 

1 

20.0$ 

4.  Supervising  individual  and  small- 
group  activities? 

3 

60.0' 

2 

40.0$ 

5.  Encouraging  students  to  communicate 
orally? 

1 

20.0$ 

3 _ 
60.0$ 

1 

20.0$ 

6.  Guiding  students  through  example? 

100.0$ 

7.  Encouraging  students  to  use  materials 
correctly? 

1 

20.0$ 

2 

40.0$ 

2 

40.0$ 

8.  Assisting  in  the  use  of  equipment  and 
supplies? 

5 J 

100, o$ 

9.  Increasing  communication  between  the 
home  and  the  school? 

5 ^ 
100.0$ 

- 

10.  Helping  students  conduct  teacher- 
assigned  research? 

• 

H q 

CM 

1 

20.0$ 

1 

20.0$ 

1 

20.0$ 

1 

20.0$ 

11,  Tutoring  students? 

l 

20.0$ 

1 

20.0$ 

2 

40.0$ 

1 

20.0$ 

* Two  Non-English  Department  Teachers  responded  to  question  # 1 . 
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Please  check  (i/)  the  appropriate  box  at  j 

the  right.  Total  = 12*  I 

No 

Effect 

Little 

Effect 

Some 

Effect 

Much 

Effect 

Don*t 

Know 

No  re- 
sponse 

4 

33.32 

4 

33.3# 

4 

33.3# 

2. 

16.7# 

6 

50.0# 

3 

25.0# 

4 

33.32 

25.0# 

41.72 

41.72 

No  re- 
sponse 

During  the  1967-68  school  year,  how 
much  effect  has  the  Cultural  Enrichment 
Program  had  in  providing  students  with: 

1.  An  increased  awareness  of  economic 
aspects  of  the  community? 

Type  of 
Activity 

Excursions 

2 

16.7? 

2 

16.7# 

25.02 

8.32 

On-Site 

1 

8.3# 

1 

8.32 

i 

8.32 

25.0# 

£ 

16.7# 

2.  An  increased  awareness  of  educa- 
tional  opportunities? 

Excursions 

4 

33.32 

4 

33.32 

On-Site 

1 

8.3# 

4 

■33.3# 

4 

33.32 

1 . 
8.3I 

3.  An  increased  awareness  of  vocation- 
al  alternatives? 

Excursions 

1 

8.32 

1 

8.32 

4 

33.32 

On-Site 

1 

8.32 

2 

16.72 

41.7# 

1 

8.32 

4.  An  increased  awareness  of  art, 
music,  drama  and  other  cultural 
aspects  of  the  community? 

Excursions 

4 

33.32 

3. 

25.0# 

1 

8.3# 

On-Site 

1 

8.32 

2 

16.7# 

4 

33.32 

2 

16.7# 

5.  Needed  experiential  background  for 
increased  perceptual  and 
intellectual  development? 

Excursions 

2 1 
16.7# 

4 

33.32 

i 

8.32 

On-Site 

1 ■ - 

2 

16.7# 

3 . 
25.0# 

2 

16.7# 

Please  check  ( i/)  the  appropriate  box  at  the  ] 

right. 

| No 
Sffect 

Little 

Effect 

Some 

Effect 

Much 

Effect 

Don*t 

Know 

In  reviewing  the  1 967-68  school  year,  how  much 
effect  do  you  feel  the  ESEA  Compensatory 
Program  of  Services  at  your  school  has  had  in: 

Total  * 10 

1.  Reducing  language  arts  student/teacher  ratios? 

1 

10.0# 

2 

20.0# 

V 

30.0# 

2 

20.0# 

2 

20.0# 

2 

20.0# 

2 

20.0# 

2 

20.0# 

2 

20.0# 

2 

20.0# 
3 4 
30.0# 
2 

20.0# 

2.  Increasing  opportunities  for  individualized 
instruction? 

1 

10.0# 

30.0# 

2 

20.0# 

1 

10.0# 

1 

10.0# 

3.  Improving  individual  student  adjustment? 

’ 5. 

50.0# 

2 

' 20.0# 

1 

10.0# 

4.  Producing  noticeable  positive  changes  in 
pupil  attitudes? 

1 

10.0# 

2 

20.0# 

4 

40.0# 

1 

10.0# 

5.  Improving  student  attendance  patterns? 

1 

10.0# 

6 

60 .0# 

1 

10.0# 

6.  Reducing  the  number  of  major  discipline 
referrals  (fighting,  discipline,  etc.)? 

2 

20.0# 

3 

30,0# 

1 

10.0# 

2 

20.0# 

7*  Reducing  the  number  of  minor  classroom 
rule  infractions? 

*JO.O# 

1 

10.0# 

2 

20.0# 

8.  Improving  teacher  classroom  control  and 
management? 

i 

10.0# 

30.02 

4 

40.0# 

9.  Increasing  parent  awareness  and  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  of  school  programs? 

4 

40.0# 

3‘ 

30.0#: 

1 

10.0# 

2 

20.0# 

* Two  Mon-English  Department  teachers  resgggded  to  questions  1-5. 
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Please  cite  two  or  three  features  of  this  year 5 s ESEA  program  that  helped  you  most 
to  do  effective  work  with  the  students. 


What  problems  were  there  in  this  year,s  ESEA.  program  which  may  have  limited  the 
effectiveness  of  your  work  with  the  students? 


<* 
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Research  Department 


APPENDIX  I-B-20 


School  

t 


Remedial  Reading  Program 


1.  Please  indicate  what  you  consider  to  be  the  most  significant  benefit(s)  to  the 
students  of  your  school  from  the  ESEA  Remedial  Reading  Services. 


2.  Please  cite  the  areas  or  aspects  of  the  Remedial  Reading  Service  that  should  be  re- 
viewed so  that  this  service  might  be  even  better. 


3.  Please  indicate  any  comments  you  may  have  concerning  the  materials  provided  for  the 
Remedial  Reading  Service  (e.g..  Is  the  type  of  materials  appropriate  for  your 
students?  Was  there  sufficient  quantity  of  materials  available? 


4.  Please  add  any  comments  or  suggestions  you  wish  to  make  about  the  Remedial  Reading 
program. 
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School 


COMMENTS : 

Please  use  this  page  for  any  additional  comments  or  suggestions  you  may  have  regarding 
the  ESEA  services  which  you  have  received  in  your  school: 
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APPENDIX  II-A-1 


Please  indicate  in  what  specific  ways  the  ESEA  Supportive  Services  (i.e.,  Counseling,  D.I.G.,  Health,  Instructional 
Media  Specialist,  Psychological  Testing,  Attendance  Supervision,  Clerical,  etc.)  have  freen  of  service  to  you  during 
the  1967-68  school  year. 


APPENDIX  II-A-1 
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APPENDIX  II-A-2 


ESEA  COUNSELOR  ACTIVITY  TIME  STUDY  OAKLAND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

COUNSELOR  SCHOOL 


Research  Department 
OATE 


TIME  SPENT  - Monday  Tuesoay  WEonesoav  Thursoay  Frioay  - 8:30  - 3:30 


ACTIVITY 

Please  keep  a cumulative  tally  of  «:e  number  of  minutes 
spent  on  the  following  activities  ouring  the  oay.  Put 

A CHECK  IN  THE  BOX  AT  THE  LEFT  IF  THE  ACTIVITY  WAS  HOT 
PERFORMEO  ON  THIS  PARTICULAR  OAV.  IF  THE  ACTIVITY  WAS 
PERFORMEO,  CIRCLE  THE  MINUTES  SPENT.  IF  MINUTES  SPENT 
EXCEEO  THE  HIGHEST  NUMBER,  WRITE  IN  THE  TOTAL  MINUTES 

CONTACT  WITH  COUHSELEES  (loom dual  no  fipn...) 
INCLUOE  ALL  TIME  DEVOTED  TO  CoUNSZLI  116  ADO 
INFORMATION  GlVlfJG. 

_ 5 10  15  20  25  30  35  40  45  50  55  60 

U 65  70  75  8 0 85  90  95  1 00  105  110  115  120 

125  130  135  140  145  1 50  1 55  160  165  1 70  1 75  180 
185  190  195  200  205  210  215  220  225  230  235 

CONTACT  AUUUI  UUUNShLttS  (PERSONAL  OR  TF1 FFMflYF 
CONTACT  WITH  ADMINISTRATORS,  TEACHERS,  PARENTS,  ETC.) 
INCLUOE  CASE  CONFERENCES 

5 10  15  20  25  30  35  40  45  50  55  60 
[J  65  70  75  8 0 85  90  95  100  1 05  110  115  120 

125  130  135  140  145  150  155  160  165  170  175 

READING  REPORTS,  REFERRALS,  CIRCULARS,  MEMOS. 
STUDENT  RECORDS.  ETC. 

I--}  5 10  15  20  25  30  35  40  45  50  55  SO 

LJ  65  70  75  8 0 85  90  95  100  105  110  115  _ 

PREPARING  REFERRALS,  REPORTS,  SURVEYS,  RECCMMENDA- 
HONS,  ETC.  Compilation  and  written  work  tu»t 
MUST  RE  DOME  BY  CERTIFICATED  PERSONNEL 

5 10  15  20  25  30  35  40  45  50  55  SO 
LJ  65  70  75  80  85  90  95  100  105  110  115 

■&AJHER.I NR  AUEHOAMCE  OATA,  ETC. 

f~]  5 10  15  20  25  30  35  40  45  50  55  60 

*-J  65  70  75  80  85  90  95  100  105  110  115  — 

n 5 10  15  20  25  30  35  40  45  50  55  60 

65  70  75  80  85  90  95  100  105  110  115  — 

1-HAT  CAN  *E  00.NE_.RY  CLERICAL  PERSONNEL 

n 5 10  15  20  25  30  35  40  45  50  55  60 

*=? .«5  70  75  8 0 8 5 90  95  1 00  1 05  110  115  — 

EXCURSIONS,  PICNICS,  ATHLETIC  AND  SOCIAL  EVENTS). 

Include  travel  time  to  and  from  any  off-campus 

ACTIVITIES. 

5 10  15  20  25  30  35  40  45  50  55  60 
lJ  65  70  75  8 0 8 5 90  95  100  1 05  110  115  

MEETINGS  (Administrative,  Faculty,  Couhseli ns, 
Staff  - intraschool  and  interschool)  Incluoe  travel 

HM_TO  AND  FROM  ANY  OFF-CAMPUS  MEETINGS. 

1 5 10  15  20  25  30  35  40  45  50  55  60 

L-*  65  70  75  8 0 85  90  S5  100  105  110  115  120 

125  130  135  140  145  150  155  160  165  170  175  — 

TIME  TO  AND  FROM  OFF-CAMPUS  IIISERVlCE  ACTIVITIES 

5 10  15  20  25  30  35  40  45  50  55  60 
LJ  65  10  75  8 0 85  90  95  100  105  110  115  120 

COMMUNITY,  PARENT  MEETINGS  fP-TA.  Nf. 
organization  meetings)  Include  travel  time 

pj  5 10  15  20  25  30  35  40  45  50  55  60 

L-  65  70  75  8 0 8 5 90  95  1 00  1 05  110  115  

ADMINISTERING,  PROCTORING  STANDARDIZED  1 

TESTS 

Q 5 10  15  20  25  30  35  40  45  50  55  60 

65  70  75  8 0 8 5 90  95  100  1 05  110  115  — 

ARTICULATION  WITH  ELEMENTARY  ANO  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

n 5 10  15  20  25  35  40  45  50  55*  60 

— 1 65  70  75  80  35  <iO  95  1 00  1 05  110  115  — 

LUNCH  ANO  PERSONAL  BREAKS 

□ 5 10  15  20  25  30  35  40  45  50  55  60 

1 — ’ 65  70  75  80  85  90  95  100  1C5  110  115  -v- 

OTHER  ACTIVITIES  (Specify)  1 

teaching  - Assigned  class 

O 5 10  15  20  25  30  35  40  45  50  55  

Teach) *q  - Substituting 

□ 5 10  1 5 2 0 2 5 3 0 35  40  45  50  55  

J 5 10  15  20  25  30  35  40  45  50  55  __ 

D 5 10  15  20  25  30  35  40  45  50  55  __ 

(Please  complete  other  sice  also) 


APPENDIX  II-A-2 


SUNDAY 

TIM  SPENT  - Before  3:30,  After  3:30,  OB  ON  SATURDAY 


ACTIVITY 

Circle  the  total  minutes  spent  on  each  activity.  If 

MINUTES  SPENT  EXCEED  THE  HIGHEST  NUMBER,  WRITE  IN  THE 
TOTAL  MINUTES  ON  THE  6 LANK  LINE  lit  THE  LOWER  RI6HT-HAN0 

Corner. 

CONTACT  WITH  COUNSELEES  ( Individual  or  Group) 
Include  all  time  oevoteo  to  Counsclim  and 

INFORMATION  6 1 V | NG  • 

5 10  -15  20  25  30  35  40  45  50  55  SO 

f“j  65  70  75  8 0 8 5 9 0 95  1 00  1 05  110  115  1 20 

*“J  125  130  135  140  145  150  155  160  165  170  175  180 

185  190  195  200  205  210  215  220  225  230  235  — 

COtJTACT  ABOUT  COUNSELEES  (Personal  or  telephone 

CONTACT  WITH  AOMIUISTRATORS,  TEACHERS,  PARENTS,  ETC*) 
IjlCiUOE.  CASE  CONFERENCES  .. 

| j 5 10  15  20  25  30  35-40  45-  50.55  60 

L-J  65  70  75  80  85  90  95  100  105  110  115  120 

125  130  135  140  145  150  155  160  |S5  170  175  — 

HEA0IN6  REPORTS,  REFERRALS,  CIRCULARS,  MEMOS. 
SJUO&IT  RECORDS,  Et6. 

r-,  5 10  15  20  25  30  35  40  45  50  55  60 

LJ  65  70  75  8 0 8 5 9 0 95  100  1 05  110  115  — 

PREPARING  REFERRALS,  REPCRTS,  SURVEYS,  RECCMMEHDA- 
TIONS,  ETC.  Compilation  and  writtem  work  that 
MUST  BE  DONE  BY  CERTIFICATED  PERSONNEL 

5 10  15  20  25  30  35  40  45  50  55  60 
□ 65  70  75  80  85  90  95  100  105  110  115  — 

ATTENDANCE  CLERICAL  OUTIES  Checkins  absence  notes. 

•JATHfRIUS  ATTENDANCE  DATA.  ETC. 

f*|  5 10  15  20  25  30  35  40  45  50  55  60 

LJ  65  70  75  80  85  90  95  100  105  110  115  — 

PR06RAMK 1 N6  CLERICAL  OUTIES  "Paper  work"  comhecteo 
WITH  PROGRAMMING,  PROGRAM  CHANGES  AN0  REPORT  CAROS 

p 5 10  15  20  25  30  35  40  45  50  55  60 

L*J  65  70  75  80  85  90  95  100  105  110  115  

OTHER  CLERICAL  OUTIES  Additional  "paper  uork"  duties 
THAT  CAN  BE  OONE  BY  CLERICAL  PERSONNEL 

p 5 10  15  20  25  30  35  40  45  50  55  60 

LJ  65  70  75  80  85  90  95  100  105  110  115  — 

SUPERVISION  (Halls,  yards,  cafeteria,  assemblies,. 
EXCURSIONS,  PICNICS,  ATHLETIC  ANO  SOCIAL  EVENTS). 
lUCLUOE  TRAVEL  TIME  TO  ANO  FROM  ANY  OFF-CAMPUS 
ACTIVITIES. 

f j 5 10  15  20  25  30  35  40  45  50  55  60 

— * 65  70  75  80  35  90  95  100  105  110  11-5  — 

MEETINGS  (Administrative.  Faculty.  Counseling. 

Staff  - intraschool  and  interschool)  Incluoe  travel 
time  to  ano  from  any  off-campus  heetings. 

p 5 10  15  20  25  30  35  40  45  50  55  60 

L-J  65  70  75  80  85  90  95  100  105  110  115  120 

125  130  135  140  145  150  155  160  165  170  175  — 

INSERVICE  (Workshops,  Conferences)  Ihriudf  travel 
time  to  and  from  off-camfus  inservice  activities 

p 5 10  15  20  25  30  35  40  45  50  55  60 

LJ  65  70  75  80  85  90  95  100  105  110  115  120 

125  130  135  140  145  150  1 55  180  165  1 70  1 75  

CCMWilTY,  PARENT  MEETINGS  (P.TA.  NE.aHR«pHn«A 
ORQANI ZATt OH  MEETINGS)  INCLUDE  TRAVEL  TIME 

P 5 10  15  20  25  30  35  40  45  50  55  60 

U-J  65  70  75  8 0 8 5 9 0 95  100  1 05  110  115  

ADMINISTERING,  PROCTOR 1 KG  STANDARDIZED 

teSTs  

P 5 10  15  20  25  30  35  40  45  50  55  60 

UJ  65  70  75  80  85  90  95  100  105  110  115  

ARTICULATION  WITH  ELEMENTARY  ANO  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

p 5 10  15  20  25  30  35  40  45  50  55  60 

L-J  65  75  80  85  90  95  100  105  110  115  

OTHER  ACTIVITIES  (SPEcrFv) 

C 

5 10  15  20'  25  30  35  40  45  50  55  

□ 5 10  15  20  25  30  35  40  45  50  55  _ 

D 5 10  15  20  25  30  35  40  45  50  55  _ _ 

• 

U 5 10  15  20  25  30  35  40  45  50  55  __ 

(Please  complete  other  ttocAxco) 

WBU:m 
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OAKLAND  FT BLIC  SCHOOLS 
Research  Department 


APPENDIX  II-A-3 


School  ESEA  Junior  High 

GUIDANCE  QUESTIONNAIRE— TEACHERS  Total 114 


Please  check  ( the  appropriate  box  at  the  right. 

Yes 

No 

Don't 

Know 

Ho 

Re- 

sponse 

1.  Do  you  feel  you  are  able  to  get  to  know  your 
students'  personal  adjustment  as  well  as  you 
would  like? 

24 

21.1# 

84 

73.7# 

4 

3.5# 

2 

1.8# 

2.  Do  you  feel  that  the  school's  program  of 
educational  and  vocational  guidance  is 
adequately  meeting  the  needs  of  its  students? 

4 

3.5# 

95 

83.3# 

15 

13.2# 

3.  Do  you  think  that  the  school's  testing  program 
is  broad  enough  to  keep  you  apprised  of  the 
achievement  and  ability  levels  of  your  students? 

29 

25.4# 

60 

52.6# 

24 

21.1# 

i 

0.9# 

4.  Do  you  feel  adequate  provision  is  made  in  the 

guidance  program  for  students  to  be  seen  individ- 
ually when  the  need  arises? 

20 

17.5# 

75 

65.8# 

17 

14.9# 

2 

1.8# 

5.  Do  you  feel  that  most  students  were  programmed 
properly  into  your  courses  in  terms  of  their 
abilities  and  interests? 

33 

28.9# 

69 

60.5# 

12 

10.5# 

6.  Do  you  feel  that  most  students  have  a realistic 
concept  of  their  strengths  and  weaknesses? 

18 

15.8# 

90 

78.9# 

4 

3.5# 

2 

1.8# 

7.  Dc  you  feel  the  school's  program  of  study  allows 
students  sufficient  opportunity  for  exploration? 

19 

16.7# 

76 

66.7# 

15 

13.2# 

4 

3.5# 

8.  Do  you  feel  the  school's  program  of  extra- 
curricular activities  includes  all  those 
students  who  want  to  take  part? 

24 

21.1# 

66 

57.9# 

23 

20.2# 

1 

0.9# 

9.  When  a pupil  problem  arises,  do  you  always  know 
which  resource  person  has  the  responsibility 
for  that  particular  situation? 

59 

51.8# 

48 

42.1# 

4 

3.5# 

3 

2.6# 

10.  Do  you  feel  adequately  informed  regarding  the 
uses  that  may  be  made  of  the  results  of 
standardized  tests? 

44 

38.6# 

62 

54.4# 

7 

6.1# 

1 

0.9# 

11.  Are  the  results  of  standardized  tests  reported 
to  you? 

46 

40.4# 

66 

57.9# 

2 

1.8# 

12.  Are  you  aware  of  supplementary  tests  that  are 

available  to  help  you  with  particular  educational 
and  vocational  problems? 

43 

37.7# 

66 

57.9# 

5 

4.4# 

13.  Are  you  familiar  enough  with  the  school's  file 

of  occupational  materials  to  use  it  as  a resource 
in  your  teaching? 

43 

37.7# 

63 

55.3# 

7 

6.1# 

i 

0.9# 

WBW:  im  5/9/68 
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APPENDIX  II-M 


OAKLAND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Research  Department 


School 


GUIDANCE  QUESTIONNAIRE COUNSELORS 


Please  check  (jr  ) the  appropriate  box  at  the  right. 

Yes 

No 

Don't 

Know 

1,  Do  you  feel  you  are  able  to  get  to  know  your 
counselees ' personal  adjustment  as  well  as 
you  would  like? 

6 

50 .o# 

6 

50.0$ 

l 

2.  Do  you  feel  that  the  school's  program  of 
educational  and  vocational  guidance  is 
adequately  meeting  the  needs  of  its  students? 

ii 

91.7# 

K\ 

T-  • 

GO 

3.  Do  you  feel  you  are  able  to  see  your  counselees 
enough  during  the  school  year  to  satisfy  their 
needs? 

2 

16.7# 

9 

75.0# 

i 

8.3# 

4.  Do  you  feel  that  you  are  successful  in  your 
attempts  to  program  counselees  according 
to  their  abilities  and  interests? 

6 

50.0$ 

5 

41.7# 

1 

8.3# 

i 

5.  Do  you  feel  your  counselees  have  a realistic 
concept  of  their  strengths  and  weaknesses? 

12 

100.0$ 

6.  Do  you  feel  the  school's  program  of  study 
allows  students  sufficient  opportunity 
for  exploration? 

2 

16.7# 

8 

66.7# 

2 

16.7# 

7.  Do  you  feel  the  school's  program  of  extra- 
curricular activities  includes  all  those 
students  who  want  to  take  part? 

4 

33.3# 

5 

41.7# 

3 

25.0# 

8.  Do  you  feel  you  have  sufficient  understanding 
of  the  requirements  necessary  for  obtaining 
various  scholarships? 

8 

66.7# 

4 

33.3# 

9.  Do  you  feel  your  school's  graduation 
requirements  are  clear  and  free  of 
ambiguity? 

6 

50.0# 

6 

50.0$ 

10.  Do  you  feel  adequately  informed  regarding 
all  of  the  possible  uses  that  may  be  made 
of  the  results  of  standardized  tests? 

9 

75.0# 

2 

16.7# 

1 

6.3# 

11.  Would  you  say  that  students  and  their 
parents  are  kept  adequately  informed  of 
students'  programs? 

5 

41.7# 

6 

50.0$ 

1 

8.3# 

WBW : im 
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APPENDIX  II-A-5 


OAKLAND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Research  Department 


School  ESEA  Junior  High 


© 


8th  9th 


Circle  your  grade 


GUIDANCE  QUESTIONNAIRE— STUDENTS 


Total 


Please  check  ( s)  the  appropriate  box  at  the  right. 

Yes 

No 

Don't 

Know 

No  Re- 
sDonse 

1.  Have  you  ever  talked  with  your  counselor  about 
things  that  have  bothered  you? 

18 

28.6$ 

44 

69.$ 

1 

'1.6$ 

2.  Do  you  feel  that  your  counselor  is  personally 
interested  in  you? 

31  „ 
49.2$ 

9 „ 

14.35® 

23 

3 6.$ 

3.  Do  you  feel  that  you  receive  enough  guidance  in 
school  about  problems  that  have  to  do  with 
planning  your  future? 

42 

66.73® 

17.5$ 

10 

15.$ 

4.  Does  your  counselor  see  you  enough  during  the 
school  year  to  give  you  the  help  you  feel  you 
need? 

16 

25.4$ 

41 

65.$ 

6 

9.$ 

5.  Do  you  feel  the  selection  of  courses  at  your 
school  allows  you  to  explore  your  interests  as 
much  as  you  would  like? 

33  „ 
52.*$ 

20 

31.$ 

8 

12.$ 

2 

3.2$ 

6.  Do  you  have  a clear  idea  of  how  scholarships  are 
awarded? 

43  „ 
68.3$ 

3-5 

23.$ 

4 

6.3$ 

1 

1.6$ 

7.  Do  you  have  a clear  idea  of  what  constitutes 
college  requirements? 

29  ^ 
46.0$ 

28 

44.$ 

7.9$ 

1.6$ 

8.  Do  you  feel  that  you  know  all  the  extra-curricular 
(clubs,  athletics,  etc.)  opportunities  that  the 
school  makes  available  to  its  students? 

28 

44.4$ 

21 

33.$ 

11 

17.5$ 

3^ 

4.8$ 

9.  Are  the  results  of  your  tests  of  achievement, 
aptitude,  and  interest  reported  to  you? 

30  ^ 
47.6$ 

23  „ 
36.55® 

8 

12.$ 

2 

3.2$ 

10.  Do  you  know  that  special  tests  are  available  to 

help  you  with  particular  educational  and  vocational 
problems? 

28 

44.4$ 

31  „ 
49.25® 

2 

3.$ 

2 

3.2$ 

11.  Do  you  know  that  the  school  maintains  a file  of 
occupational  materials  to  help  students  who  want 
to  know  about  particular  occupations  and  vocations? 

28 

44.4$ 

28 

44.4$ 

4 

6.3$ 

3 _ 
4.8$ 

12.  Do  you  know  that  counselors  are  specially  trained 
for  their  work? 

48 

76.256 

11 

17.5$ 

2 

3.$ 

2 

3.2$ 

13.  Do  you  feel  you  know  all  the  courses  available  to 
you  in  school  and  what  each  course  is  about? 

38  , 
60.35b 

16 

25.4$ 

? 

n.i$ 

2 

3.2$ 

WBWjim  5/9/68 
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OAKLAND  JTJBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Research  Department 


APPENDIX  II-A-5 


School  ESEA  Junior  High 


GUIDANCE  QUESTIONNAIRE— STUDENTS 


7th  9th 

Circle  your  grade 

Total  64 


Please  check  ( the  appropriate  box  at  the  right. 

Yes 

No 

Don't 

Know 

No  Re- 
sponse 

1.  Have  you  ever  talked  with  your  counselor  about 
things  chat  have  bothered  you? 

28 

43.8$ 

35 

54.72 

1 

1.62 

2.  Do  you  feel  that  your  counselor  is  personally 
interested  in  you? 

33 

51.72 

12 

18.8$ 

19 

29.72 

3.  Do  you  feel  that  you  receive  enough  guidance  in 
school  about  problems  that  have  to  do  with 
planning  your  future? 

26 

40.6$ 

29  ^ 
45.32 

8 

12.5$ 

1 

1.62 

4.  Does  your  counselor  see  you  enough  during  the 
school  year  to  give  you  the  help  you  feel  you 
need? 

23^ 

35.$ 

34 

53.12 

? 

10.9$ 

5.  Do  you  feel  the  selection  of  courses  at  your 
school  allows  you  to  explore  your  interests  as 
much  as  you  would  like? 

22 

34.4$ 

31  . 
48.4$ 

10 

15.62 

1 

1.6$ 

6.  Do  you  have  a clear  idea  of  how  scholarships  are 
awarded? 

44 

6848$ 

17 

26.6$ 

4.72 

7 . Do  you  have  a clear  idea  of  what  constitutes 
college  requirements? 

23^ 

35.92 

26 

40.6$ 

15 

23.4$ 

8.  Do  you  feel  that  you  know  all  the  extra-curricular 
(clubs,  athletics,  etc.)  opportunities  that  the 
school  makes  available  to  its  students? 

36  _ 
56.32 

23^ 

35.92 

5, 

7.82 

9.  Are  the  results  of  your  tests  of  achievement, 
aptitude,  and  interest  reported  to  you? 

3<> 

46.9$ 

21 

32.8$ 

13  . 
20.32 

10.  Do  you  know  that  special  tests  are  available  to 

help  you  with  particular  educational  and  vocational 
problems? 

39  . 

60.9$ 

23^ 

35.92 

2 

3.12 

11.  Do  you  know  that  the  school  maintains  a file  of 
occupational  materials  to  help  students  who  want 
to  know  about  particular  occupations  and  vocations? 

26 

40.6$ 

28 

43.8$ 

9, 

14.1$ 

1 

1.6$ 

12.  Do  you  know  that  counselors  are  specially  trained 
for  their  work? 

44 

68.8$ 

14 

21.9$ 

5 

7.82 

1 

1.6$ 

13.  Do  you  feel  you  know  all  the  courses  available  to 
you  in  school  and  what  each  course  is  about? 

43  „ 
67.22 

13  . 
20.3$ 

f. 

10.92 

1 

1.62 
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APPENDIX  II-A-5 


OAKLAND  flJBLlC  SCHOOLS 
Research  Department 


School  ESEA.  Junior  High 


GUIDANCE  QUESTIONNAIRE— STUDENTS 


7 th  8th 

Circle  your  grade 


Total 


Please  check  ( ,f)  the  appropriate  box  at  the  right. 

Yes 

No 

Don't 

Know 

No  Re- 
sponse 

1.  Have  you  ever  talked  with  your  counselor  about 
things  that  have  bothered  you? 

23 

48  #9^ 

24 

51.1$ 

2.  Do  you  feel  that  your  counselor  is  personally 
interested  in  you? 

26 

55.3$ 

7 

14.9# 

14 

29.8# 

3.  Do  you  feel  that  you  receive  enough  guidance  in 
school  about  problems  that  have  to  do  with 
planning  your  future? 

23 

46.9$ 

19 

40.4# 

4 

8.5# 

1 

2.1# 

4.  Does  your  counselor  see  you  enough  during  the 
school  year  to  give  you  the  help  you  feel  you 
need? 

24 

51.1# 

20 

42.6$ 

3 ^ 
6.4# 

5.  Do  you  feel  the  selection  of  courses  at  your 
school  allows  you  to  explore  your  interests  as 
much  as  you  would  like? 

19  , 
40.4# 

23 

48.9 $ 

5 

10.6# 

6.  Do  you  have  a clear  idea  of  how  scholarships  are 
awarded? 

26 

55.3$ 

19 

40.4# 

1 

2.1# 

1 

2.1# 

7.  Do  you  have  a clear  idea  of  what  constitutes 
college  requirements? 

16 

34.0# 

25 

53.2$ 

5 

10.6# 

1 

2.1# 

8.  Do  you  feel  that  you  know  all  the  extra-curricular 
(clubs,  athletics,  etc.)  opportunities  that  the 
school  makes  available  to  its  students? 

35  „ 
74.5# 

9 

19.1# 

3 

6.4# 

9.  Are  the  results  of  your  tests  of  achievement, 
aptitude,  and  interest  reported  to  you? 

21 

44.7# 

21 

44.7# 

3 ^ 
6.4# 

2 

4.3$  . 

10.  Do  you  know  that  special  tests  are  available  to 

help  you  with  particular  educational  and  vocational 
problems? 

24 

51.1# 

20 

42.6# 

3 

6.4$ 

11.  Do  you  know  that  the  school  maintains  a file  of 
occupational  materials  to  heip  students  who  want 
to  know  about  particular  occupations  and  vocations? 

22 

46.8$ 

20 

42.6# 

5 

10.6# 

12.  Do  you  know  that  counselors  are  specially  trained 
for  their  work? 

38 

80.9# 

5 

10.6# 

4 

8.5$ 

13.  Do  you  feel  you  know  all  the  courses  available  to 
you  in  school  and  what  each  course  is  about? 

28 

59.6$ 

18 

38.3$ 

1 

2.1# 

WBW: im  5/9/68 
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OAKLAND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Research  Department 


APPENDIX  II-A-6 


CIRCULATION  OF  LIBRARY  BOOKS 
School Date  _ 


Librarian 

Hours  Open 

Noon:  Yes 

No 

Library  Program 

: Classes  Scheduled  Q 

Classes  Unscheduled  Qj 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Books 

Total  for  Week  of  . . .. 

Month  Day  Year 


Library  P'oks 


FMM:im 

n/20/67 
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APPENDIX  II-A-7 


i 

i 

i 


OAKLAND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Research  Department 


JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  AND/OR  MEDIA  CENTER 
RECORD  OF  ATTENDANCE  AT©  CIRCULATION 


;1 

ttH 


II 

n 

D 

D 

0 

0 

/ \ 

U 


School  Date  ____ 

Librarian Hours  Open  _____  Noon:  Yes No 

Program:  Classes  Scheduled Q sses  Unscheduled | | 


Monday  cc-  Wednesday  Thursday  Friday 


Attendance 

Books 

Total  for  Week  of 

Month  Day  Year 

\ 

Attendance  

Books  ______ 


o 


mm 


0$m 

ft-: 

ki 

Mb' 


_ FMMjim 
T 11/17/7 

b 

o 

ERIC 
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OAKLAND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Research  Department 


APPENDIX  II-A-fi 


JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  AND  MEDIA  CENTER 
CONTACTS,  SERVICES  AND  USE  OP  MATERIALS  REPORT 


School  . . Librarian IMS 
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APPENDIX  II-A-9 


OAKLAND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Division  of  Special  Services 
Department  of  Health  Services 

NURSES'  DAILY  REPORT 


School 


Health  Conference 

Referrals 

Scheduled  Teacher — Nurse 
Conference 

(D.*») 

(Nurse) 

First  Aid 

Student 

• 

c 

o 

JZ 

a. 

c 

• 

*• 

a. 

• 

'o 

Z 

c 

• 

o 

a. 

School  Staff 

Community  Agencies 

Medic.l 

Dental 

*• 

• 

u 

> 

m 

5 

u 

• 

a 

in 

Health  Education 

4* 

o* 

c 

• 

• 

2 

Remarls 

j| 

* 

13-0148.02  19M10C  8*3 
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APPENDIX  III 


CULTURAL  ENRICHMENT  PROGRAM 


APPENDIX  III 


CULTURAL  ENRICHMENT  PROGRAM 


CONTENTS 

Non-Standardized  Instruments 

III-A-1  Evaluation  of  Educational  Tour  or  Activity  Form 


OAKLAND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
EVALUATION  OP  EDUCATIONAL  TOUR  OR  ACTIVITY 


APPENDIX  III-A-1 


SCEOOL TEACHER GRADE 

ACTIYITT  _ DATE JTOTAL  STUDENTS 

1»  \7hat  was  the  effectiveness  of  the  total  program  in  terms  of  developing  improved 
interpersonal  relations? 

excellent  0 good  0}  fair  0 poor  0 

COMMENTS 


2*  \That  was  the  effectiveness  of  the  total  program  in  terms  of  developing  impor- 
tant intergroup  relations? 

excellent  01  good  □ fair  0 poor  0 

COMMENTS 


MAJOR  ORIENTATION  OF  ACTIVITY  (Check  one  only) 


Mpine 


Arts 


□Business  Industry  Government  0)  Other  Instructional 


I /Schools  and  Colleges  !’  jScier.je  and  Historical 


j]  Recreation 


SPECIFIC  PURPOSE 

PREPARATION  (Check) 

! I Class  planning  of  things  to  do  or  to  be  seen 
( 1 

1 j Teacher  prepared  class  lesson 

j ]Use  of  audio-visual  aids 
0 '[Organization  of  the  class 

OTHER  ACTIVITIES^ 

SPECIFIC  EXPERIENCES  OF  THIS  STUDY  TOUR 


□ 

□ 

! 1 


Preparation  of  materials 
Class  project 
Class  discussion 
Student  research 


FO LION-UP  ACTIVITIES  (Check) 

j j Class  discussion  and  evaluation  ( 

i ~lArt  work  | 

| jFollow-up  lesson 

OTHER  ACTIVITIES  < 

i Writing  (stories,  reports,  plays,  etc.) 

[ | Library  and  reference  work 

| [ Evaluation  of  class  behavior 

t 

VALUE  (Cheek) 
0]  great  value 

[0  some  value 

|0  little  value  [0  no  value 

COMMENTS 

RECOMMENDED  GRADE  LEVEL  (Check) 

School  Q Junior  High  |_jGrs.  4-5-6  0Grs.  1-2-5  0iCdg,  0 Preschool 
SUGGESTIONS  ."OR  FUTURE  TRIPS  OF  THIS  NATURE  


Approved: 

Dr.  Thomas  A.  MacCalla 
Assistant  Superintendent 
Urban  Educational  Services 
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INTEGRATION  MODEL  PROJECT 


APPENDIX  IV 


INTEGRATION  MODEL  PROJECT 


OAKIAND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Research  Department 


APPENDIX  IV-A-1 


School  Integration  Model 

H«7 


RECEIVING  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL  QUESTIONNAIRE 
INTEGRATION  MODEL  PROJECT 


Directions: 


Please  respond  to  every  item  on  this  questionnaire  by  placing  a check  mark  on 
the  line  by  the  answer  which  best  represents  your  knowledge  or  opinion  of  the 
question  asked.  Be  sure  to  fill  in  the  school  name  at  the  top  of  each  sheet.  Thank 
you. 

1.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  total  IM  Project  at  your  school  this  year  and  last 
year,  how  would  you  rate  this  year's  program? 

Much  More  Somewhat  More  About  the  Somewhat  Less  Much  Less  Don't 
Effective  Effective  Same  Effective  Effective  Know 

2 4 1 

28,6#  57*1#  14»3#  

5 4 3 2 1 


2.  How  would  you  say  this  Project  has  affected  school  discipline  during  the 
1967-68  school  year?  Would  you  say  the  effect  has  been  : 

Very  Somewhat  Somewhat  Very  Don't 

Positive  Positive  Neutral  Negative  Negative  Know 

2 w 5 

28,6#  71  

5 4 3 2 1 


3.  In  your  opinion,  how  well  do  the  children  of  various  ethnic  and  economic 
backgrounds  work  and  play  together? 

Very  Fairly  Fairly  Very  Don't 

Well  Well  Poorly  Poorly  Know 

42.eg  57.1/6  

4 3 2 X 


4.  How  would  you  rate  the  Project  in  terms  of  its  effects,  if  any,  on— 

a.  Classroom  control? 

2 

2£U0i  Much  better  this  year  than  last 

Somewhat  better  this  year  than  last 


About  the  same  this  year  as  last 
26|6^  Somewhat  poorer  this  year  than  last 
lA*3j  Much  poorer  this  year  than  last 
____  Don't  know 


^•jf/535 
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Receiving  School  Principal  Questionnaire 
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4.  Cont'd 


APPENDIX  IV-A-1 
School  Integration  Model 


b.  Teachers*  attitudes  toward  children  from  the  sending  schools? 

12  2 2 

Negative 14*3#  28jffg  286#  26L6^Positive  Don't 

1 2 3 4 5 Know  


5*  Ilow  do  you  think  the  attendance  and  sending  school  area  parents  feel  about  the 
Project  in  terms  of— 

a.  Its  effects  on  in-class  instructional  program? 

Sending  area  parents: 

Negative _____ 


2 5 

28*6#  71*4#  Positive 

3 4 5 


Don't 

Know 


Receiving  area  parents: 

2 3 2 

Negative 28*6#  4&9#  286#  

1 2 3 4 5 


Positive 


Don't 

Know 


b.  Its  effects  on  in-  and  out-of  class  control? 
Sending  area  parents: 

2 4 1 

Negative _____  286#  57*1#  143#  Positive 

1 2 3 4 5 


Don't 

Know 


Receiving  area  parents: 

113  2 

Negative  14.$  1WS$  42S<  26 tif> 

1 2 3 4 5 


Positive 


Don't 

Know 


S.  Please  rate  the  extent  to  which  the  services  of  the  Office  of  Human  Relation 
Staff  have  benefited  the  Project, 

1 5 1 

No  Help 14*3#  7U#  14*3# _ Very  Helpful  Don't 

1 2 3 4 5 Know  

7,  Please  rate  the  extent  to  which  you  feel  the  services  of  the  Remedial  Reading 
teacher  benefited  the  Project, 

1 2 4 

No  Help 14*3#  286#  5W#Vary  Helpful  Don't 

1 2 3 4 5 Know 


& 


o 

ERLC 
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APPENDIX  IV- A- I 
Integration  Model 


School 


8*  Please  evaluate  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  School-Community  Council  in 
improving  the  dialogue  between  this  school  and  the  parents  of  students  who 
attend  this  school. 

Highly  Somewhat  Somewhat  Highly  Don't 

Effective  Effective  Neutral  Ineffective  Ineffective  Know 

6 1 

lil2i  

5 4 3 2 1 


9.  Please  list  the  three  (3)  major  accomplishments  you  have  observed  thus  far  as 
a result  of  the  IM  Project. 


1. 


I 

i 

f 

i 


2. 


3. 


10.  What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  the  Office  of  Human  Relations  so  that  it  might 
continue  to  serve  your  school  as  effectively  as  possible? 


11.  What  recommendations  do  you  have  to  make  this  Project  more  effective  in  your 
school? 


f 


WRM:im  5/20/68 
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OAKLAND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Research  Department 


APPENDIX  IV- A- 2 


Directions: 


School  Integration  Model 


Grade  1-6  Combined 


RECEIVING  SCHOOL  STAFF  QUESTIONNAIRE 


3s61 


Please  respond  to  every  item  on  this  questionnaire  by  placing  a check  mark 
on  the  line  by  the  answer  which  best  represents  your  knowledge  or  opinion  of  the 
question  asked.  Be  sure  to  complete  the  school  and  grade  information  on  the  top 
of  each  sheet.  Thank  you. 

1.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  total  IM  Project  at  your  school  this  year  and  last 
year,  how  would  you  rate  this  year*s  program? 


Somewhat 

Somewhat 

Much  More 

More 

About 

less 

Much  Less 

Don!t 

No 

Effective 

Effective 

the  Same 

Effective 

Effective 

Know 

Response 

2 

12 

17 

12 

6 

11 

1 

2j2£ 

27*43# 

18.0# 

1.6# 

How  would  you 

say  this  Project  has  affected  school 

discipline  during  the 

1967~6o  school  year?  Would 

you  say  the 

affect  has 

been: 

Very 

Somewhat 

Somewhat 

Very 

DonTt 

No 

Positive 

Positive 

Neutral 

Negative 

Negative 

Know 

Response 

2 

9 

30 

18 

1 

1 

?.?# 

14.8# 

49.2# 

29.5# 

1.6# 

1.6# 

$ 

h 

3 

2 

1 

In  your  opinion,  how  well  do  the  children  of  various  ethnic  and  < 

economic  back 

mm 

grounds  work  and  play  together? 

Very  Well 

Fairly  Well 

Fairly  Poorly  Very  Poorly 

Don*t :know 

13 

29 

12 

5 

2 

i 

4 

47.5# 

19.7# 

— 

8.2# 

3.3# 

iu  Please  rate  the  extent  to  which  the  services  of  the  Office  of  Homan  Relations 
staff  have  benefited  the  Project.  2 

15  11  4 14  3.3# 

No  Help  24.6#  ISO#  6*6#  1*6#  6*6#  Very  Helpful  Don't;  imow  lb  Response 

i t~  ~r~  ~k  ~t~ 

S*  Hlease  evaluate  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  School-Connumity  Council  in 
improving  the  dialogue  between  this  school  and  the  parents  of  students  who 
attend  this  school. 


Highly 

Somewhat 

Somewhat 

Highly 

Don*t 

No 

Effective 

Effective 

Neutral 

Ineffective 

Ineffective 

Know 

Response 

1 

16 

9 

13 

4 

16 

2 

1.6# 

26.2# 

14.8# 

21.3# 

6.6# 

26.2# 

3.3# 

5 

h 

3 

2 

1 
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Receiving  School  Staff  Questionnaire 
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School 

Grade 


Integration  Model 


1-6  Combined 


6.  Please  rate  the  cooperatively  planned  Study  Tours  with  ESEA  schools  in  terms  of 
their  effectiveness  in  facilitating  student  understanding  and  acceptance  of 
children  from  varied  ethnic  and  economic  backgrounds • 


Highly 

Effective 

4 

6« 


Somewhat 

Effective 

14 

23.0# 

T 


Neutral 

6 

9.8# 

3 


Somewhat 

Ineffective 

5 

8.2# 


Highly 

Ineffective 

3 

4.9# 


Don*t 

Know 

25 

41.0# 


No 

Resoonse 
4 

6.< 


As  you  review  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  Study  Tours  9 would  you  like  to 
see  provisions  made  so  that  the  quantity  of  them  would  be  — — 


8, 


Increased 

21.3# 

TT 


Continued  at 
Present  Level 
11 

18.0# 

y 


Continued  but 
Reduced 

4 

6.6# 


Discontinued 

4 

6.6# 


Dcn*t  No 
Know  Response 


23 

37.7# 


6 

9.8# 


Please  rate  the  cooperatively  planned  Inter-School  Visits  with  ESEA  schools  in 
terms  of  their  effectiveness  in  facilitating  student  understanding  and 
acceptance  of  children  from  varied  ethnic  and  economic  backgrounds. 


Highly 

Effective 

8 

13.1# 

T~ 


Somewhat 

Effective 

12 

19.7# 

~¥~ 


Neutral 

7 

11.5# 


Somewhat 

Ineffective 

2 

3.3# 


Highly 

Ineffective 


Don*t 

Know 

27 

44.3# 


No 

Response 

5 

8.2# 


9.  As  you  review  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  Inter-School  Visits  s would  you 
like  to  see  provisions  made  so  that  the  quantity  of  them  would  be— 


Increased 

9 

-14^3# 

h 


Continued  at 
Present  Level 
13 

21.3# 

3 


Continued  but 
Reduced 
4 

6.6# 


Discontinued 

3 


Don*t 

Know 

26 

42.6# 


No 

Response 

6 

9.8# 


10. 


How  would  you  rate  the  Project  in  terms  of  its  effects ^ if  any*  on  Classroom 
control. 


2 

4; 

18 

11 

12 

13 


3,3#  Much  better  this  year  than  last 
6.6#  Somewhat  better  this  year  than  last 
2975#  About  the  same  this  year  as  last 


18.0%  Somewhat  poorer  this  year  than  last 


No 

Response 

1 

1.< 


19,7#  Much  Poorer  this  year  than  last 
21.3%  Don*t  Know 


11.  Please  rate  the  extent  to  which  you  feel  the  services  of  the  Remedial 
Reading  teacher  benefited  the  program. 


1 


34 


14 


No  Help  3.3#  1.6#  6.6#  9.8#  6^7#  Very  Helpful  Don*t  Know 2 3.0# 


APPENDIX  IV- A- 2 j 

Receiving  School  Staff  Questionnaire  School  Integration  Model 

lit  Project  - Page  3 

Grade  1-6  Combined 

12.  What,  if  ary,  are  the  areas  of  greatest  strength  or  of  greatest  value  in  the 
I.  M#  Project? 


WM:le 

5/21/68  ■ 

i 
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APPENDIX  IV- A- 3 


Research  Department 

Oakland  Public  Schools  Interview  Ho, 


RECEIVING  |SCHOOL  PARENT  INTERVIEW 
(ELEMENTARY) 


Interviewer Date  Assigned 

Date  Letter  Sent  No  Letter 


Resident's  Address 


Apt,  Number 


Call  Ho. 

Date 

Hour 

Result  of  Call 

Time  Interview  Began Time  Interview  Ended 


Comments: 


APPENDIX  IV- A- 3 


OAKLAND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Research  Department 


RECEIVING 


SCHOOL  INTERVIEW  QUESTIONNAIRE 
(ELEMENTARY) 


a member  of  the  survey  team  from  the  Research  Depart* 


Hello,  I’m 

ment  of  the  Oakland  Public  Schools.  May  I come  In  and  talk  to  you? 

He  are  talking  to  parents  throughout  the  area  to  get  a 2rei'7  of  your  ideas  or  opinions 
about  the  educational  program  offered  in  the  Oakland  Public  Schools. 


1.  You  have  a child 
Is  that  correct? 
A.  Yes 


in  the 


(name) 


(level) 


grade  at 


(school) 


K 

88  100*0  B.  No  /• 

Total  - 88 

la.  IF  YES;  Since  this  is  a survey  requiring  some  questions  I’m  going 
to  ask.  I’ll  first  say  that  any  comments  ycu  make  will  be  strictly 
confidential  with  no  reference  as  to  names  or  addresses. 

IF  NO;  Oh,  I’m  very  sorry.  We  are  only  Interested  in  talking  to 
parents  in  the  area  who  have  children  in  the  Oakland  Public  Schools. 
Thank  you  very  much  anyway. 

2.  First  I’d  like  to  ask  how  many  year 3 have  any  of  your  children  attended 
_ _ __ — — School? 

* % H % 

A.  Less  than  1 year  g D.  5 to  6 years  23  26*1 

B.  1 to  2 years  20  22*7  E.  More  than  6 years  n 12*5 

C.  3 to  4 years  25  28*4  F.  No  response  1 *j#i 

^ Total  - 88 

3.  Now,  are  you  familiar  with  the  Oakland  Public  Schools'  Integration  Model 

Project  which  is  funded  as  part  of  the  Elementary,  Secondary  Education 


□ 


□ 


Act  program  in  the  schools? 

N # 

A.  Yes  74  84.  *1 


B.  No 


N 

14 


15.9 


3a. 

IF  NO.  SKIP  TO  3b  s 

Total  - 88 

IF  YES.  ASK:  How  did 

you 

first 

learn  about  the  project? 

% 

XT 

% 

N 

A. 

Ity  child  told  me 

8 

10*8 

D.  The  paper 

28 

37.8 

B. 

A printed  announce* 

11 

14.9 

E.  Other 

21 

28.4 

c. 

ment  from  school 
From  a neighbor 

5 

6.8 

F.  No  response 

1 

1.4 

Total  - 

74 

3b. 

IF  EITHER  YES  OR  NO.  SAY: 

This 

Is  a project  initiated  last 

fall 

□ 


□ 


which  involves  having  children,  largely  of  minority  group  member* 
ship,  transferred  from  three  overcrowded  schools  to  seven  under* 
capacity  schools.  In  addition  to  relieving  the  overcrowded 
conditions  in  the  three  schools,  the  project  also  has  the  purpose 
of  providing  the  children  of  these  three  sending  schools  and  the 
seven  receiving  schools  with  increased  opportunities  for  knowing 
children  coming  from  backgrounds  different  from  their  own  and 
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for  expanding  integrated  educational  opportunities  for  children, 
parents,  and  school  staff. 

I might  also  point  out  that  this  project  is  not  the  same  as  the  open- 
enrollment  plan  that  has  been  operating  in  the  Oakland  Public  Schools 
for  five  years  not?.  In  the  open-enrollment  plan,  the  children  from 
any  school  in  Oakland  may  transfer  to  another  school  within  Oakland 
as  long  as  there  is  room,  but  they  must  provide  their  own  transporta- 
tion in  this  plan.  Moreover,  the  Integration  Model  is  a comprehen- 
sive plan  for  finding  ways  of  developing  a broad -ba?  ed  educational 
program  for  all  children. 

4.  Now,,  with  this  information  in  mind,  are  any  children  participating  in  the 


Integration  Model  Project  enrolled  in 


's  class? 


A. 

B. 


Yes 

Ho 


n 

49 

4 


(name) 


If 


55.7 

4.5 


C.  Don't  knot?  34  38*6 

D.  No  response  ' i#i 

Total  - 88 


4a.  Nell,  from  what  you  know 

or  have  heard  about  the  integration  Mouex  Project,  over-all,  what 
effect  have  you  noticed  on  the  school's  instructional  program  this 
year?  Mould  you  say  there  has  been  a positive  effect,  there  has  been 
very  little  difference  in  its  effect,  or  has  the  effect  been  a 
negative  one? 

A.  Positive 

B.  Little  difference 

C.  Negative 


% 

N 

i 

11 

12.5 

D. 

Positive  and 

6 

6.8 

35 

39.8 

Negative 

15 

17.0 

E. 

Don't  know 

19 

21.6 

F. 

No  response 

2 

2i3 

Total 

- 88 

□ 


□ 


4b.  IF  THE  RESPONSE  TO  4a  IS  C OR  D ASK; 
effects  have  been  negative? 


What  are  the  reasons  you  feel  the 


5. 


All  in  all,  what  effect  do  you  feel  the  Integration  Model  Project  has  had  in 
assisting  all  pupils  to  develop  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  and  in 
helping  them  develop  an  understanding  of  each  other  and  others,  regardless 
of  race,  creed  or  economic  standing?  Would  you  say  the  Integration  Model 
Project  has  had  a positive  effect,  that  it  has  made  very  little  difference, 
or  has  the  effect  been  a negative  one? 


N 

$ 

N 

% 

A. 

Positive 

25 

28.4 

D. 

Positive  and  8 

9.1 

B. 

Little  difference 

30 

34.1 

Negative 

c. 

Negative 

14 

15.9 

E. 

Don't  know  11 

12.5 

T» 

« 

No  response 

Total  - 88 

5a. 

IF  THE  RESPONSE  TO  5 

IS 

C OP.  D.  ASKs 

What 

are  the  reasons  you  feel 

the  effect  has  been  negative? 
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6. 


D 

4? 


8. 


A. 

B, 


Ye* 

No 


Have  you  had  an  occasion  to  meet  the  parents  of  any  of  the  children  vho 
come  from  the  schools  narticipating  in  the  Integration  Model  Pro  j vet? 

V % j 

30  34.1  c*  Don,t  kn<w  5 5*7 

53  60.2  D.  No  response 

70tal  - 86 

6a.  IF  YES  TO  6.  ASK;  Well,  what  was  the  occasion  for  this  meeting? 

% 

40.0  C,  Other  __ _ 

Record  or  Probe 
B.  No  response 


A. 

B. 


P-TA 

School/  Coaacunity 


N 

12 

5 


Total  - 30 

7.  Has had  occasion  to  have  one  or  more  of  the  children 

(name) 

participating  in  this  project  over  to  (his)  (her)  house? 


A. 

B. 


Yes 

No 


N 

8 

74 


9.1 

84.1 


C,  Don’t  know 

D,  No  response 


N 

6 


6.8 


Total  - 88 

Now,  as  part  of  the  Integration  Model  Project,  an  effort  at  

School  has  been  made  to  extend  the  opportunities  for  boys  and  girls  from 
several  schools  within  Oakland  representing  various  ethnic  and  economic 
backgrounds  to  get  to  know  each  other  better  through  participating  in  field 
trips  together  as  well  as  through  interschool  visits  and  rhared  programs. 

To  ycur  knowledge  has  fs  class  been  on  any  field  trips 

with  students  of  other  schools  in  Oakland? 

N % 

29  33.0  c» 

52  59.1  D» 


A. 

B. 


Yes 

No 


Don’t  know 
No  response 

Total  - 88 


N 

7 


8.0 


8a.  IF  YES.  ASK;  Well,  would  you  say 


enjoyed  these 


trips  very  much,  enjoyed  them  to  some  extent,  or  didn’t  (he)  (she) 
enjoy  them? 


A,  Enjoyed  them  very  much 

B,  Enjoyed  them  some 

C,  Did  not  enjoy  them 


N 

22 

6 

1 


% 

75.9 

20.7 

3.4 


D. 

E. 


Don’t  kncv7 
No  response 


Total  - 29 


9.  Has 


*8  class  visited  with  classes  at  other  schools  or 


have  classes  from  other  schools  visited  (his)  (her)  class? 

N 


N 


A. 

Visited  other  classes 

10 

11.4 

D.  Neither  46 

52.3 

B. 

Others  visited  (his) 
(her)  class 

8 

9.1 

E.  Don’t  know  ^ 

F.  No  response  ^ 

Total 

17.0 
1.1 
- 68 

c. 

Both 

8 

9.1 

□ 


11 


tl 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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10. 


11. 


9a.  IF  RESPONSE  TO  9 IS  A.  B,  OR  C,  ASK?  Would  you  say  that  ____________ 

enjoyed  these  visits  a great  deal,  enjoyed  them  to  some  extent,  or 
didn’t  (he)  (she)  enjoy  them? 


A.  Great  deal 

B.  Some 

C.  Didn’t  enjoy  them 


F 

9 

13 

\ 


34.6 

50.0 

3.8 


D,  Don’t  know 

E,  No  response  • 

Total  - 26 


F 


11.5 


What  is  your  opinion  concerning  the  value  of  such  interschool  visits? 
Would  you  say  they  are  of  a great  deal  of  value,  of  some  value,  of  little 
value,  or  no  value? 


A. 

B. 
0. 


F 


N 


10a. 


Great  value 

23 

26.1  D. 

No  value  10 

Some  value 

44 

50.0  E. 

Don’t  know  3 

Little  value 

8 

9*1  F. 

No  response 

Total  — 88 

. 

IF  RESPONSE  TO 

,10 

IS  ”N0  VALUE ASK:  Well,  as  vou  see  it 

11.4 

3.4 


A. 

3* 


or  do  you  feel  they  should  be  discontinued? 

F % 

Continued  with  change  C.  Don’t  know 

Discontinued  y 70.0  D,  No  response 

Total  - 10 


F 

2 

1 


* 

20.0 

10.0 


has 


Now,  looking  back  over  the  year,  do  you  feel  that  

made  more  progress  in  all  (his)  (her)  school  work  this  year  than  last  year, 
about  the  same  amount  of  progress,  or  do  you  feel  (he)  (she)  has  made  less 
progress  this  year  than  last? 


More  progress 

F 

% 

F 

fo 

A. 

37 

42.0 

D. 

More  and  less 

3 

3.4 

B. 

Same 

30 

34.1 

E. 

Don’t  know 

3 

3.4 

c. 

Less 

15 

17.0 

F. 

No  response 

Total  - 88 


Ha.  IF  RESPONSE  TO  11  IS  C OR  D„  ASK;  What  are  the  reasons  you  feel  that 
*s  progress  has  been  less  this  year  than  last? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


12. 


Have  you  had  occasion  to  learn  about  the  services  to  _____ _____ 

School  provided  by  a member  of  the  Oakland  Public  School’s  Office  of  Human 
Relations? 


F % 

A*  Yes  16  18.2 

B. 

c. 

F 

No  72 

No  response 

$ 

81.8 

12a.  IF  RESPONSE  IS  A TO  12, 

ASK: 

F 

How  did 

$ 

you 

Total 

learn  about  this 

- 88 
service? 

F 

A.  P-TA  Meeting 

5 

31.3 

C. 

Other 

5 

B • School/ Community 

Council  Meeting 

6 

37.5 

D. 

Probe  and/or 
record 
No  response 

% 

31.3 


Total  - 16 
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12b,  IF  RESPONSE  IS  A TO  12,  SAY;  Well,  as  you  may  know  or  have  heard,  the 
Office  of  Human  Relations  has,  as  its  name  implies 5 the  responsibility 
for  facilitating  the  development  of  positive  human  relations  between 
groups  of  various  ethnic  and  economic  backgrounds  within  and  among 
schools  in  Oakland,  IIow,  to  the  extent  you  have  come  to  know  about 
these  services,  would  you  say  the  services  of  this  office  have  been 
very  helpful,  somewhat  helpful,  of  little  help,  or  haven't  they  been 
of  any  help  in  facilitating  the  development  of  positive  human  relations 
in  - * “ 


ft 

ft 

/° 

A.  Very  helpful 

1 

6.3 

D, 

No  help 

3 

18.8 

B . oom.  ,;hat  helpful 

5 

31.3 

E. 

Don't  know 

4 

25.0 

C.  Of  little  help 

3 

18.8 

F. 

No  response 

Total  - 

16 

From  what  you  have  been 

able  to  observe. 

would 

you  say  that 

the  presence 

the  Integration  Model  children  in 
in  the  school? 

ft 

48*9 
23.9 


School  has  affected  discipline 

ft 


A. 

Yes 

43 

B. 

No 

21 

13  a, 

IF  YES. 

ASIC; 

C. 

D. 


Don't  know 
No  response 

Total  - 


23 

1 

88 


26,1 

1.1 


reduced,  somewhat  reduced,  moderately  increased,  or  greatly  increased? 


A. 

B. 

Co 


Greatly  reduced 
Somewhat  reduced 
Moderately  increased 


ft 

4 

2 

26 


9.3 

4.7 

60.5 


N 

D,  Greatly  increased  10 

E,  Don't  know  1 

F,  No  response 


V 

/o 


23.3 

2.3 


13b.  IF  RESPONSE  TO  13a  IS  C OR  D 


A.  Very  concerned 

B . Moderately  concerned 

C.  Not  concerned 


ft 

12 

14 

9 


33.3 

38.9 

25.0 


14.  From  what  you  have  been  able  to  observe,  would  you  say  that  the  children  in 

,'s  class  have  accepted  the  children  participating  In 


the  Project,  or  have  they  tended  not  to  accept  them? 

N 


A. 

B. 


Accepted  74 
Not  accepted  3 


84.1 

3.4 


C. 

D. 


Don't  know 
No  response 


ft 

10 

1 


% 

1 1 .4 

1.1 


14a. 


Total  - 88 

IF  RESPONSE  IS  B.  ASK:  IJhat  do  you  feel  the  reasons  are  for  this 

tendency  not  to  accept  the  Integration  Project  children? 


□ 


□ 


Total  - 43 

ASK;  To  what  extent  has  the  Increase  in 

discipline  problems  caused  you  to  be  concerned?  Mould  you  say  you  are 
very  concerned,  moderately  concerned,  or  has  the  increase  been  so 
slight  that  you  are  not  particularly  concerned  about  it? 

„ „ f , ft  i 

D.  Don't  know  -j  2.8 

E.  No  response 

Total  - 36 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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6 


15.  In  gene/ral,  do  you  feel  that  the  teachers  at 


School 

have  accepted  the  children  participating  in  the  Project,  or  do  you  feel 
that  they  have  tended  not  to  accept  them? 

N % 

67  76.1  C.  Don't  know  19  21.6 

1 1.1  D,  No  response  1 1*1 


A. 

B. 


Accepted 
Hot  accepted 


* N 

Don't  know  19 
No  response  1 

Total  - 88 


cL 


16.  Do  you  feel  that  the  overall  effects  of  the  Integration  Model  Project  will 
be  beneficial  for  all  concerned? 

N % H 

A.  Yes  43  48.9  C.  Don't  know  13  14.8 

B.  No  30  34*1  D.  No  response  2 2«3 

Total  - 88 

16a.  IF  NO.,  ASK;  What  are  some  of  the  reasons  you  feel  that  the  overall 
effects  will  not  be  beneficial? 


□ 


□ 


16b. 


IF  YES  TO  16,  ASK:  Do  you  feel  that  the  Integration  Model  Project 
should  be  expanded  to  include  more  sending  and  receiving  schools, 
or  should  it  be  maintained  at  its  present  level  of  participation, 
or  do  you  feel  that  the  number  of  schools  participating  should  be 


A. 

B. 

C. 


reduced? 

N 

% 

More 

21 

48.8 

D. 

Same 

13 

30.2 

E. 

Fewer 

F. 

Don't  know 
Other 


No  response 
Total  - 43 


N 

6 

3 


i 

14.0 

7.0 


17.  As  you  see  it,  other  than  number  of  schools  participating,  assuming  that 
the  Integration  Model  Project  will  be  continued,  would  you  like  to  see 
any  changes  made  in  the  way  the  Integration  Model  Project  is  being  con- 
ducted? • 

K % N $ 

A.  Yes  29  33.0  C.  Don't  know  19  21.6 

B.  No  35  39,8  D.  No  response  5 5«7 

Total  - 88 

17s.  IF  YES,  ASK:  . Well,  what  are  some  of  the  changes  you  see  as  being 
desirable? 


□ 


□ 


18.  Do  you  feel  that  some  children  in  overcrowded  hill  are-  schools  should 
take  part  in  a similar  program  where  there  are  under* capacity  schools  in 
other  parts  of  Oakland? 

N % N ^ 

A.  Yes  23  37.5  C.  Don't  know  1 1?1 

B.  No  61 A D.  No  response 


□ 
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19.  Now,  as  a parent,  have  you  had  any  problems  in  working  with  the  school? 

N $ 

C.  No  response  1 1*1 


A.  Yes 

B.  No 


N 

13  H.8 

74  84.1 


Total  - 88 


19a.  IF  ..YES : Nell,  what  particular  problems? 


□ 


■ 


20. 


21. 


What  is  your  general  impression  of  the 
doing  in  the  educating  of  the  children 
excellent,  good,  fair,  or  poor? 


N % 


A. 

Excellent 

24 

27.3 

B. 

Good 

34 

38.6 

c. 

Fair 

25 

28.4 

job  the  Oakland  Public  Schools  are 
in  your  family?  Would  you  say 

N % 

D.  Poor  5 5.7 

E.  Don’t  know 

F . No  response 


Total  - 88 

What  suggestions  would  you  make  to  the  Oakland  Public  Schools  to  improve  the 
educational  program  for  your  child? 


WRMjim 

5/20/68 
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Oakland  Public  Schools  Interview  No. 


[ SENDING 


SCHOOL  PARENT  INTERVIEW 
(ELEMENTARY) 


Interviewer  ____________  Date  Assigned 

Date  Letter  Sent No  Letter 


Resident's  Address 


Apt.  Number 


Call  No. 


Date 


Hour 


Result  of  Call 


Time  Interview  Began 


Time  Interview  Ended 


Comments: 
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Research  Department 


ESEA 


SENDING 


SCHOOL  PARENT  INTERVIEW 


Hello,  I*m , a member  of  the  survey  team  from  the  Research 

Department  of  the  Oakland  Public  Schools,  May  I come  in  and  talk  with  you? 

We  are  talking  to  parents  throughout  the  area  who  have  children  participating  in  the 
Integration  Model  Project,  which  is  part  of  the  Oakland  Public  Schools  federally 
funded  ESEA  program  (Elementary,  Secondary  Education  Act), 


1,  You  have  a child 


in 


(name) 


at 


(grade) 


(school) 


Is  that  correct? 

H % 

A.  Yes  82  100.0  B.  No 

Total  - 82 

la.  IP  YES;  Since  this  is  a survey  requiring  some  questions  I’m  going 
to  ask,  1*11  first  say  that  any  comments  you  make  will  be  strictly 
confidential  with  no  reference  as  to  names  or  addresses, 

IFJ?0:  Oh,  I’m  very  sorry.  We  are  only  interested  in  talking  to 

parents  in  the  area  who  have  children  in  the  Oakland  Public  Schools 
who  are  participating  in  the  Integration  Model  Project.  Thank  you 
very  much  anyway. 


□ 


• 


4. 


2.  I’m  going  to  ask  some  questions  about  your  feelings  regarding 

(name) 

School.  But  first,  how  many  children 


activities  in 


do  you  have  attending  this  new  school? 
(Record  Number  Given) 

How  many  years  did  your  child  attend 


N % 


School? 


A. 

Less  than  1 year 

12 

14.6 

D. 

5 to  6 years 

B. 

1 to  2 years 

56 

68.3 

E. 

More  than  6 years 

c. 

3 to  4 years 

11 

13.4 

F. 

No  response 

N 

2 


% 

2.4 


1 1.2 

Total  - 82 

There  were  various  reasons  why  parents  in  this  school  area  wanted  to  have 
their  children  take  part  in  the  Integration  Model  Project.  Now,  what  was 
the  main  reason  you  wanted to  take  part  in  this  proj- 

ect? (Circle  letter  of  response.) 


A.  Better  education 

(get  ahead) 

B.  Integrated  education 

C.  Less  crowded 

(too  croiTded  at 
this  school) 

G.  Other: 


N 

30 

2 

32 


% 

36.6 

2.  \ 

39. 


) 


14  17< 


D, 

E, 


F, 

H, 


Meet  new  children 
(friends) 

Friend (s)  is  (are) 
taking  part 
(going) 

Don’t  know  (probe) 
No  response 

Total  ~ 82 


N 

3 


% 

3.7 


□ 


1.2 


□ 


□ 
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5*  Various  methods  were  used  by  the  Oakland  Public  Schools  in  the 

School  attendance  area  to  tell  parents  about  the 


6. 


Project.  How  did  you  first 

learn  about 

it? 

(Circle  letter  of  response.) 

N 

* 

N 

% 

A.  Neighbor 

12 

14.6 

E. 

Notice  in  ESEA  School 

4 

4.9 

B.  Notice  posted  in 

5 

6.1 

oaner*  New  Directions 

school 

F. 

Notice  in  Tribune 

3 

3.7 

C.  Notice  sent  home 

24 

29.3 

G, 

Can’t  remember 

1 

1.2 

D.  Someone  from  OPS 

20 

24.4 

H. 

Other: 

13 

15.9 

came  to  my  home 

I. 

No  response 

Total  - 82 

T'Jhat  would  you  say  about  the  amount  of  publicity  that  was  given  to  the 
Integration  Model  Project?  Would  you  say  it  was  just  about  right,  or 
wasn’t  it  publicized  nearly  well  enough? 


U 


A.  About  right 

B,  Not  enough 


N 

61 

19 


74.4 

23.2 


C.  Don’t  know 

D.  No  response 

Total  - 82 


N 

2 


2 

2.4 


□ 


7.  What  would  you  say  about 


s ability  to  do  the  work 


in  his  present  school  now  compared  with  last  fall?  Would  you  say  it  is 
much  easier,  a little  easier,  more  difficult  or  hasn’t  there  been  any 
change? 


A.  Much  easier 

B.  A little  easier 

C.  More  difficult 


2 

N 

2 

25 

30.5 

D. 

No  change 

21 

25.6 

20 

24.4 

E. 

Don’t  know 

1 

1.2 

15 

18.3 

F. 

No  response 

Total  - 82 


□ 


8.  Now,  from  what  you  have  seen  what  are  your  feelings  about 


s 


(name) 

interest  in  school  now  compared  with  the  interest  (he)  (she)  showed  in  the 
school  (he)  (she)  attended  last  year?  Would  you  say  (he’s)  (she’s)  much 


more  interested  now. 

somewhat  more  interested. 

a little  more  interested 

now,  less  interested 

now,  or 

hasn’t  there  been 

any  change? 

H 

2 

N 

2 

A.  Much  more 

35 

42.7  »• 

Less  interested 

4 

4.S 

interested 

E. 

No  change 

13 

15.9 

B.  Somewhat  more 

14 

17.1  ?. 

Don’t  know 

interested 

G. 

No  response 

C.  A little  more 
interested 

16 

\ 19.5 

Total  - 82 

□ 

IF  CHILD  IS  III  FIRST  GRADE,  GO  TO  PAGE  2a  (GREEN  SHEET). 


9.  Now  a few  questions  about 


*s  reading.  Has  (he)  (she) 


(name) 

been  receiving  any  extra  instruction  from  a reading  teacher  specialist? 

N % 

18  27.7 

47  72.3 


A.  Yes 

B.  No 


C.  Don’t  know 

D.  No  response 
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FIRST  GRADE  ONLY 


9.  Now,  a few  questions  about 


,'s  reading*  What  would 


(name) 

you  say  about  (his)  (heir)  progress  in  learning  to  read?  Would  you  say 
(he)  (she)  can  now  read  all  the  stories  in  (his)  (her)  reading  book, 
just  some  of  the  easier  stories,  or  doesn't  (he)  (she)  read  yet? 


N 

% 

V 

% 

A.  Reads  all  stories  8 

47.1 

c. 

Doesn't  read  yet 

3 

17.6 

B.  Reads  easier  stories  5 

29.4 

D. 

Don't  know 

E. 

No  response 

1 

5.9 

Total  - 17 

10*  How  helpful  do  you  feel  the  present  program  of  reading  instruction  at 

School  is  in  helping to  learn  to 

(name) 

read?  Would  you  say  very  helpful,  somewhat  helpful,  of  little  help,  or 
of  no  help? 


H % 


A.  Very  helpful 
B«  Somewhat  helpful 
C,  Of  little  help 


10 

4 

1 


58.9 

23*5 

5.9 


D.  Of  no  help 

E.  Don't  knew 

F.  No  response 


N 

2 


11.8 


Total  - 17 

11.  What  about 's  writing?  Would  you  say  (he)  (she)  writes  quite 

well,  or  is  what  (he)  (she)  writes  sometimes  hard  to  read,  or  doesn't 
(he)  (she)  write  yet? 

* * 

A*  Writes  well  *10  58.9  C.  Doesn’t  write 

B,  Sometimes  hard  to  7 41.2  D.  Don't  know 

read  E.  No  response 

Total  - 17 

12.  How  helpful  do  you  feel  the  present  program  of  instruction  at 

School  is  in  helping to  learn  to  write?  Would  you 

(name) 

It's  very  helpful,  somewhat  helpful,  of  little  help,  or  of  no  help? 

B £ B 

A*  Very  helpful  8 47.1  D.  Of  no  heip 

B.  Somewhat  helpful  6 35.3  E.  Don't  know 

C,  Of  little  help  1 35,9  F.  No  response  2 11.8 

Total  - 17 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


GO  TO  QUESTION  NO.  17  (PAGE  4)  AND  CONTINUE  INTERVIEW. 


ESEA  Sending  School  Parent  Interview  (Elementary) 


APPENDIX  IV- A- 4 
3 


9a,  IF  YES:  In  your  opinion,  how  helpful  do  you  think  this  extra 

instruction  has  been?  Would  you  say  very  helpful,  somewhat  help- 
ful, a little  helpful,  or  of  no  help? 


A.  Very  helpful 

B.  Somewhat  helpful 

C.  A little  helpful 


N 

15 

3 


83.3 

16.7 


1),  Of  no  help 

E,  Don’t  know 

F.  No  response 

Total  - 18 


□ 


GRADES  2-6  ONLY 


10,  What  would  you  say  about 


11. 


12. 


*8  progress  in  reading  since 


A. 

B. 

C. 


Much  better 
Somewhat  better 
A little  better 


last  September?  Would  you  say  (he)  (she)  reads  much  better,  somewhat 
better,  a little  better,  about  the  same,  or  not  as  well? 

N % 

31  47«7  D* 

12  18.5  E* 

11  16.9  F* 

G, 


About  the  same 
Not  as  well 
Don’t  know 
No  response 


N 

10 

1 


% 

15.4 

1.5 


□ 


Total  — 65 

Concerning  the  amount  of  material  read,  would  you  say  (he)  (she)  reads 
much  more  now,  reads  somewhat  more  now,  reads  a little  more  now,  reads 
about  the  same  amount,  or  reads  less  than  last  September? 

N # N 


A. 

Reads  much  more 

31 

47.7 

D. 

Reads  about  the  -jo 

15.4 

now 

same 

B. 

Reads  somewhat 

10 

15.4 

E. 

Reads  less  v 

4.6 

more  now 

F. 

Don’t  know 

c. 

Reads  a little 

11 

16.9 

Ge 

No  response 

more  now 

Total  - 65 

□ 


How  helpful  do  you  feel  the  present  program  of  reading  instruction  at 

School  is  in  helping to  improve 

(name) 

(his)  (her)  reading?  Would  you  say  very  helpful,  somewhat  helpful,  of 
little  help,  or  of  no  help? 


A.  Very  helpful 

B.  Somewhat  helpful 
C«  Of  little  help 


N 

37 

21 

6 


56.9 

32.3 

9.2 


D. 

E. 

F. 


Of  no  help 
Don’t  know 
No  response 


N 

1 


% 

1.5 


□ 


Total  - 65 


13.  What  about 


_*s  handwriting?  What  progress  has  (he)  (she)  made 


since  last  September?  Would  you  say  that  (his)  (her)  handwriting  is  much 
better,  somewhat  better,  a little  better,  about  the  same  or  not  as  good 
as  last  September? 

$ H 

30  46.2  D,  About  the  same  13 

13  20.0  E.  Not  as  good  1 

8 12.3  F. 

G. 


A. 

B. 

C. 


Much  better 
Somewhat  better 
A little  better 


Not  as  good 
Don’t  know 
No  response 


20.0 

1.5 


□ 


Total  - 65 
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16. 


17. 


ESEA  Sending  School  Parent  Interview  (Elementary) 

14.  How  helpful  do  you  feel  the  present  program  of  instruction  at 

School  is  in  helping to  improve  (his)  (her)  hand- 

(name) 

writing?  Would  you  say  it’s  very  helpful,  somewhat  helpful,  a little 

i 

3.1 
1.5 


helpful,  or  of  no  help? 

N 

N 

A.  Very  helpful 

30 

46.2 

D. 

Of  no  help 

2 

B.  Somewhat  helpful 

18 

27.7 

E. 

Don’t  know 

1 

C.  A little  helpful 

14 

21.5 

F. 

No  response 

Total  - 65 

*s  progress  in  spelling  since  last 
September?  Would  you  say  (he)  (she)  spells  much  better  now,  spells  some- 
what better  now,  spells  a little  better  now,  spells  less  well  nox7,  or 


15.  What  about 


hasn’t  there  been  any  change? 

N 

A.  Spells  much 

better  now 

B.  Spells  somewhat 

better  now 

C.  Spells  a little 

better  now 


18 

19 

15 


% 

27.7 

29.2 

23.1 


D.  No  change 

E.  Spells  less 

well  now 

F.  Don’t  know 

G.  No  response 


H 

9 

3 

1 


13.8 

4.6 

1.5 


Total  - 65 

How  helpful  do  you  feel  the  present  program  of  instruction  at 

School  is  in  helping to 

(name) 

improve  (his)  (her)  spelling?  Would  you  say  it’s  very  helpful,  somewhat 


A. 

B. 

C. 


Total  — 65 

As  compared  with  last  September,  does in  general 

(name) 

talk  more  now,  talk  somewhat  more  now,  talk  a little  more  now,  or 


.,  of  little  help. 

or 

N 

of  no  help? 

IT 

% 

Very  helpful 

30 

46.2 

D. 

Of  no  help 

2 

3.1 

Somewhat  helpful 

24 

36.9 

E. 

Don’t  know 

2 

3.1 

Of  little  help 

4 

6.2 

F. 

No  response 

3 

4*6 

hasn’t  there  been  any  change? 

N 

% 

N 

A.  Talks  much  more 
now 

44 

53.7 

D.  No  change  17 

E.  Dojn’t  know 

20.7 

B.  Talks  somewhat 
more  now 

10 

12*2 

F.  No  response 

C.  Talks  a little 
more  now 

11 

13.4 

Total  - 82 

□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


18.  Hew  about  (his)  (her)  ability  to  listen  to  what  others  are  saying  now  as 
compared  to  last  fall?  Do  you  think  (he)  (she)  listens  much  better  now, 
listens  somewhat  better  .now,  listens  a little  better  now,  or  hasn’t  there 


been  any  change? 

H 

$ 

A. 

listens  much  better 
now 

25 

30.5 

B. 

Listens  somewhat 
better  now 

17 

20.7 

C. 

i 

Listens  a little 
better  now 

19 

23.2 

D.  No  change 

E.  No  response 


N 

21 


Total  - 82 


% 

25.6 


□ 


o 

■ERIC 
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ESEA  Sending  School  Parent  Interview  (Elementary) 


5 


FIRST  GRADE  ONLY,  GO  TO  QUESTION  #23 


19*  Now,  some  information  about  library  books.  Does 
library  books  home? 


21. 


bring 


(name) 


a: 

B* 


Yes 

No 


H 

60 

3 


7» 

92.3 

4.6 


C.  Don't  know 
D«  No  response 


N 

2 


3.1 


19a.  IF  YESt 


A. 

B. 


Public 

School 


Total  - 65 

From  which  library  does  (he)  (she)  usually  bring  them? 

H % 

11  18.3  C.  Home 

49  81.7  D.  Don't  know 

E.  No  response 

Total  - 60 


19b. 


IF  YES:  How  does  the  number  of  books  (he)  (she)  takes  out  now 

compare  with  the  amount  (he)  (she)  was  taking  out  last  fall? 
Would  you  say  many  more  now,  more  now,  a few  more  now,  or  hasn't 
there  been  any  change? 


N % 


N 


i 


A. 

B. 

C. 


20.  How  much  homework  does 


(name) 

very  much,  some,  a little,  or  none? 

H 


bring  home?  Would  you  say 


N 


A. 

Very  much 

17 

26.2 

D.  None 

3 

B. 

Some 

30 

46.2 

E.  Don't  Enow 

c. 

A little 

14 

21.5 

F.  No  response 

1 

% 

4.6 

1.5 


Total  - 65 


20a. 


IF  THE  REPLY  IS  OTHER  THAN  "NONE"  OR  •DON'T  KNOW."  ASK;  Compared  to 
last  year,  does  (he)  (she)  bring  home  much  more  now,  somewhat  more 
now,  a little  more  now,  or  hasn't  there  been  any  change? 

N % H 


A. 

B. 

C. 


Much  more  now 
Somewhat  more  now 
A little  more  now 


9 

6 

14 


14.8 

9.8 

23.0 


D. 

E. 

F. 


No  change 

18 

29.5 

Don't  know 

1 

1.6 

No  response 

13 

21.3 

Total 

- 61 

has  in  (his) 

How,  what  about  the  number  of  friends 

(name) 

(her)  school?  Does  (he)  (she)  have  more  friends,  about  the  same  number 
of  friends,  or  fewer  friends  than  last  year? 

N % 

A.  More  25  38.5  C. 

B.  Same  30  46.2  D. 


E. 


Fewer 

Don't  know 
No  re8por.se 


N 

5 

4 

1 


* 

7.7 

6.2 

1.5 


Total  - 65 


□ 


□ 


Many  more  now 

15 

25.0 

D.  No  change  17 

28.3 

More  now 

15 

25.0 

E.  Don't  know  1 

1.7 

A few  more  now 

12 

20.0 

F.  No  response 

□ 

Total  - 60 

□ 


□ 


□ 
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ESEA  Sending  School  Parent  Interview  (Elementary) 

22*  From  what  you  have  been  able  to  so©  would  you  say  that  the  children  In 

School  who  live  near  that  school  have  accepted  the 
children  transported  there  by  bus,  or  have  they  tended  not  to  accept  them? 

N $ * * . 

A.  Accepted  59  90.8  C.  Don’t  know  3 4.6 

B.  Not  accepted  2 5.1  0.  Ho  response  1 1*5 


6 


Total  - 65 

School 

h rsve  accepted  the  children  transported  there  by  bus,  or  do  you  feel  that 
they  have  tended  not  to  accept  them? 

N 5^  H 

86.6  C.  Don't  know  4 

j D«  No  response 

Total  - 82 


23#  In  general,  do  you  feel  that  the  teachers  at 


A,  Accepted 
B # Not  accepted 


4.9 


24.  Has 


(name) 
activities  at  


been  able  to  participate  in  after-school 
School? 


A.  Yes 


N 

45  54.9 


B.  No 

C.  No  response 


N % 

37  45.1 


Total  - 82 

24a.  IF  YES:  Would  you  say  (he)  (she)  has  very  much  enjoyed  these 

activities,  enjoyed  them  s^me,  or  hasn’t  (he)  (she)  enjoyed  them0. 

C.  Has  not  enjeyed 
them 

B.  Enjoyed  them  some  g 13#3  Don*  t know 

E.  No  response 


N 

A.  Very  much  enjoyed  39  86*7 

them  * 


25.  Has 


Oakland  Schools? 

A#  Yes 
B.  No 


N 

33 

44 


40.2 

53.7 


C.  Don’t  know 

D.  No  response 


N 

5 


t 

6.1 


Total  - 82 


25a.  IF  1ES  TO  25;  Well,  would  you  say 


enjoyed 


these  trips  very  much,  some,  a little  or  would  you  say  (he)  (she) 
didn’t  enjoy  them? 

H % 

A.  Enjoyed  them  28  84.8  Didn’t  enjoy  them 

very  much  B.  Don’t  know 

B.  Enjoyed  them  5 15.2  Wo  response 

some 

C.  Enjoyed  them 

a little 


Total  - 33 


□ 


Total  - 45 

*s  class  been  on  any  trips  with  students  of  other 


26.  Has 


Oakland? 

A.  Yes 

B.  No 


N 

16 

52 


19.5 

63.4 


C. 

D. 


556 


Don’t  know 
No  response 

Total  - 82 


N 

14 


$ 

17.1 


□ 


’s  class  visited  with  classes  at  other  schools  in 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


o 
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ire 


l 


o 

0 

G 

0 

0 

0 

G 

0 


'ESEA  Sending  School  Parent  Interview  (Elementary) 

27 . Have  any  classes  from  other  schools  come  to  . 
to  visit 1 s class? 


School 


A.  Yes 

B.  No 


N 

16 

43 


i 

19.5 

52.4 


C,  Don't  know 

D.  No  response 


N 

21 

2 


/O 

25.6 

2.4 


□ 


Total  - 82 

27a.  IF  YES  TO  EITHER  26  OR  27:  (If  both  No,  omit  this  question.) 

Would  you  say enjoyed  these  visits  very  much, 

(name) 

some,  a little,  or  would  you  s.ay  (he)  (she)  didn't  enjoy  them? 

N 


A.  Enjoyed  very  much 

B.  Enjoyed  some 

C.  Enjoyed  a little 


15  78.9 
4 21.1 


D.  Did  not  enjoy 

E.  Don't  know 

F.  No  response 

Total  - 19 


□ 


28.  What  is  your  feeling  concerning  the  value  of  such  visits  of 


s 


(name) 

class  to  other  schools  of  Oakland  or  the  vi3its  of  classes  of  other 

schools  to School?  Would  you  say  they  are  of  much 

value,  some  value,  of  little  value  or  no  value? 

ir  % 


A.  Much  value 

B.  Some  value 


23 

31 


28.0 

37.8 


C.  Little  or  no 

value 

D.  Dou't  know 

E.  No  response 

Total  - 82 


N 

8 


9.8 


5 6.1 

15  18.3 


FOR  PARENTS  OF  SIXTH  GRADE  CHILDREN,  GO  TO  QUESTION  #30 


29.  FOR  THOSE  WITH  CHILDREN  III  GRADES  1-5.  ASK:  Do  you  plan  to  have 


attend 

School  next  year? 

(name) 

N 

% 

N 

% 

A. 

Yes 

57 

85.1 

C.  Don't  know  3 

4.5 

B. 

No 

5 

7.5 

D.  No  response  2 3.0 

Total  - 67 

29a. 

IF  "NO"  TO  29: 

What  are  some  of 
attend 

the  reasons  you  plan  not  to 

School  next 

have 

year 

(name) 

A.  Moving  out  of  Oakland 

B.  Other _____ 


(Record) 


N 

3 

2 


60  0C*  Wo  resPonse 
4o!o 

Total  - 5 


□ 


□ 


□ 


aft 


O 

ERJC 
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ESEA  Sending  School  Parent  Interview  (Elementary) 

29b,  IF  "YES"  TO  29  OR  RESPONSE  IS  "A”  TO  29,  ASK;  Now,  as  you  know, 
there  are  presently  three  schools.  Highland,  Lockwood,  and 
Woodland  called  "sending”  schools  and  seven  schools  in  the  hill 
area  called  "receiving"  schools  that  have  participated  in  the 
Integration  Model  Project  this  year,  If  it  is  possible,  would 
you  like  to  see  the  Project  expanded  to  include  more  sending 

schools  like School  and  more  receiving  schools 

like Sdhool? 

* N 

C,  Don’t  know  4 

D,  No  response  2 


8 


A, 

B. 


Yes 

No 


N 

50 

1 


87*7 

1.8 


7.0 

3*5 


Total  - 57 


□ 


FOR  GRADES  1 - 5,  GO  TO  QUESTION  #31 


A, 

B. 


30,  IF  CHIU)  IS  IN  SIXTH  GRADE  T ASK:  Do  you  plan  to  have  your  child  attend 

the  junior  high  school  in  which  those  students  in  the 

School  area  are  regularly  enrolled? 

N % 

Yes  ^ C.  Don’t  know 

No  4 26*7  D.  No  response 

Total  - 15 

IF  RESPONSE  IS  "NO,"  ASIC?  What  are  the  reasons  for  not  planning  to 
have attend  this  junior  high  school? 


□ 


30a, 


(name) 

A.  Moving  out  of  Oakland 

B,  Other:  (probe) 


H 

1 

3 


25#0C,  No  response 
75.0 

Total  -4 


□ 


31,  Do  you  feel  that  some  of  the  children  in  overcrowded  hill  area  schools 
should  take  part  in  a similar  program  where  there  are  under-capacity 
schools  in  other  parts  of  Oakland? 

N $ K.  % 

A,  Yes  66  80.5  C.  Don’t  know  2 2.4 

B,  No  *12  14.6  D.  No  response  2 2.4 

Total  - 82 

32,  Now,  for  a couple  questions  concerning  the  transporting  of  children  to 
the  receiving  school.  How  satisfactory  has  the  bus  schedule  been  in 
terms  of: 


□ 


pick-up  places: 

N 

$ 

A.  Satisfactory 

74 

90.2 

B.  Inconvenient 

8 

9.8  _ 

C.  No  response 
delivery  places: 

N 

Total  -82  L 1 

$ 

A,  Satisfactory 

74 

90.2 

B,  Inconvenient 

8 

9.8 

C,  No  response 

558 

Total  - 82  Cl 
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ESEA  Sending  School  Parent  Interview  (Elementary) 


9 


33.  And,  what  about  the  behavior  of  the  children  on  the  bus.  Do  you  feel 
that  overall  there  are  fewer  problems  on  the  bus  now  than  at  the  start 
of  this  year?  Are  there  more  problems,  or  are  the  number  of  problems 
the  same  as  when  the  school  year  began? 

K % N % 

A.  Fewer  49  59#8  C.  Same  14  17.1 

B.  More  10  12.2  D.  Don’t  know  8 9*8 

E.  No  response  1 1.2 

Total  - 82 


33a.  IF  RESPONSE  IS  ,IB11  OR  ”C.”  ASK:  Well,  what  do  you 

done  to  improve  this  situation? 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 


An  adult  to  ride  bus  always 
Change  the  bus  driver 

Keep  misbehaving  children  off  bus  for  a time 
Don’t  know 

Other 


Be  response 


(Record) 


think  might  be 

N $ 

3 12.5 

6 25.0 
2 8.3 

11  45.8 

2 8.3 


Total  - 24 

34.  What  is  your  feeling  about  the  behavior  of  children  in  1 8 

class?  Do  you  think  they  are  well-behaved  or  do  you  think  that, 
generally,  the  children  are  not  well-behaved? 

H $ H % 

A.  Well-behaved  70  85.4  C,  Don't  know  5 5,1 

B.  Not  well-behaved  6 7^3  D,  No  response  1 <|# 2 

Total  - 82 


35. 


36. 


Overall,  would  you  say  that  in  all  the  grades  at  _ 

School  the  children  are  well-behaved  or  would  you  say  that  they  are  not 
well-behaved? 


N 

A.  Well-behaved  63 

B.  Not  well-behaved  7 

Have  you  had  a chance  to  learn 
School  provided  by  a member  of 
Relations? 

N % 

A.  Yes  14  17.1 

B.  No  * 66  80.5 


% N % 

76.8  c*  Don’t  know  10  12.2 

8.5  D.  No  response  2 2.4 

Total-  82 

about  the  services  to  

the  Oakland  Public  Schools  Office  of  Human 


C.  No  response 

Total  - 82 


N 

2 


36a.  IF  RESPONSE  TO  36  IS  ,aYES.u  ASK;  How  did  you  learn  about  this 
service? 

H % 

A.  P-TA  Meeting  5 35,7 

B.  School/Community  Council  2 14.3 

C.  Other 7 50.O 


(Probe  and  record  response) 


Total  - 14 


ESEA  Sending  School  Parent  Interview  (Elementary) 
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36b.  IF  RESPONSE  IS  '^YES1*  TO  36,  SAY:  Well,  as  you  may  know  or  have 
heard,  the  Office  of  Human  Relations  has,  as  its  name  implies, 
the  job  of  helping  in  the  development  of  good  human  relations 
among  people  who  belong  to  different  racial  groups.  Nov,  to  the 
extent  you  have  come  to  know  about  these  services,  would  you  say 
the  services  of  this  office  have  been  very  helpful,  somewhat 
helpful,  of  little  help,  or  haven't  they  been  of  any  help  in  the 


School? 

N 

i 

N 

* 

A. 

Very  helpful 

7 

50.0 

D. 

No  help  i 

7.1 

B. 

Somewhat  helpful 

3 

21.4 

E. 

Don't  know 

C. 

Of  little  help 

2 

14.3 

F. 

No  response  1 

7.1 

i 

□ 

Total  - 14 

1 

Have  you  been  able  to  attend 

any  meetings  held 

at 

's 

(name) 

School? 

N 

i 

V 

% 

A. 

Yes  54 

65.9 

c. 

No  response  2 

2.4 

B. 

No  26 

31.7 

Total  - 82 

□ 

37a. 

IF  YES;  What  type  of  meeting(s) 

(was)  (were)  (it)  (they)? 

P-TA 

N 

% 

N 

% 

A. 

33 

61.1 

D. 

Teacher  Conference 

5 

9.3 

B. 

School/  Community 

7 

13.0 

E. 

Principal  Conference 

Council 

F. 

Other 

4 

7.4 

c. 

Informal  Meeting 

4 

7.4 

6. 

No  response 

1 

1.9 

Total  - 54 

1 

□ 

37b.  IF  YES  TO  37.  ASK:  Have  you  been  able  to  see  and  talk  with  (his) 
(her)  teacher? 

N % N 

48  88.9  B*  No  4 7.4 

C.  No  response  2 3*7 


A.  Yes 


Total  - 54 

37c.  IF  YES  TO  37.  ASK:  Have  you  been  able  to  meet  and  talk  with  other 
parents  who  live  near  School? 

Hi  w % 

A.  Yes  40  74.1  B.  No  13  24.1 

C.  No  response  1 1*9 

i 

Total  - 54 

38.  Do  you  feel  that  overall  the  Integration  Model  Project  will  be  helpful 
for  all  concerned? 

f 1*2 

2 2.4 


A.  Yes 

B.  No 


N 

78 

1 


/O 

95.1 

1.2 


C.  Don't  know 

D . No  response 


Total  - 82 

38a.  IF  NO.  ASK;  What  are  some  of  the  reasons  you  feel  that  the  overall 
effects  will  not  be  helpful? 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f 


1 o 

"rERic 
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ESEA  Sending  School  Parent  Interview  (Elementary) 

39*  As  you  see  it,  other  than  the  nutriber  of  schools  participating,  assuming 
that  the  Integration  Model  Project  will  be  continued,  would  you  like 
to  see  any  changes  made  in  the  way  the  Integration  Model  Project  is 
being  conducted? 

A.  Yes  iq  C.  Don't  know 

B.  No  ^ g^2  D#  N°  resP°n8e 

Total 

39a.  IF  YES.  ASK;  Well,  tdiat  are  some  of  the  changes  you 
desirable? 


N $ 

3 3*7 

1 1.2 

- 82 

see  as  being 


11 

□ 


40,  What  is  your  general  feeling  about  the  job  the  Oakland  Public  Schools  are 
doing  in  educating  the  children  in  your  family?  Would  you  say  excellent. 


good,  fair,  or  poor? 

N 

% 

N 

2 

A,  Excellent  13 

15*8 

D.  Poor 

B«  Good  42 

51  #2 

E,  Don't  know  ^ 

1.2 

C.  Fair  25 

30.5 

F.  No  response  ^ 

1.2  Q 

Now.  as  a parent,  have  you  had 

Total  * 82 

any  problems  in  working  with  the 

school? 

N 

% 

N 

% 

A,  Yes  6 

7*3 

C.  No  response  1 

1 #2 

B No  75 

91.5 

Total  - 82 

□ 

41a.  IF  YES  j Well. 

what  particular  problems? 

42,  What  suggestions  would  you  make  to  the  Oakland  Public  Schools  to  improve 
the  educational  program  for  your  child? 


WRMsim 

5/20/68 

o 

-erlc — 
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APPENDIX  V-A-4 


OAKLAND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Urban  Educational  Services 

INSERVICE  MEETING  - COURSE  - CLASSROOM  OBSERVATION  EVALUATION  SHEET 

INSTRUCTIONS:  Please  check  (^Z)  the  appropriate  boxes  belov.  More  than  one  item 
may  be  checked  for  each  category. 


EVENT 


□ Speaker/Panel 

□ Group  Discussion 

□ Demonstration 

CD  Inter-School  Classroom  Observation 

□ Intra-School  Classroom  Observation 
CD  Course 

CD  Workshop 

□ Skit 

CD  Other  (Specify)  


Date 

School 


MAJOR 

EMPHASIS 


CD  Instructional  Planning/Curriculum  Development 
CD  Inter-Personal/Human  Relations 
CD  S chool/Connunity  Relations 
CD  Use  of  Instructional  Materials 

□ Use  of  Equipment 

□ Other  (Specify)  


EVALUATION 


Yes 

No 

Don't 

Know 

1*  In  general,  did  the  event  impress  you  favor- 
ably? 

2.  Did  you  gain  any  ideas  or  information  that  will 
be  of  value  to  you  in  the  classroom? 

3.  Did  you  gain  any  techniques  or  methods  that 
will  be  of  value  to  you  in  the  classroom? 

4.  Did  you  gain  any  ideas  or  information  that  will 
be  of  value  to  you  personally  although  not 
directly  related  to  your  work  in  the  classroom? 

5. 


Ust  two  or  three  examples  of  ideas,  techniques 
or  information  that  you  learned  from  attending 
this  event,  (Use  reverse  side  if  necessary). 


6. 


List  any  suggestions  about  how  the  event  might 
be  Improved.  (Use  reverse  side  if  necessary). 


EVALUATION  BY: 


CD  K - 3 Teacher 
CD  4 • 6 Teacher 
CD  7 - 9 Teacher 
CD  10-12  Teacher 
CD  Counselor 


□ K - 3 Aide 

□ 4 - 6 Aide 

□ 7 - 9 Aide 

□ 10-12  Aide 

CD  Other  (Specify) 


JJWjim  11/8/67 
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APPENDIX  VI-A* 


Research  Department 
Oakland  Public  Schools 


Interview  No, 


ESEA  PARENT  INTERVIEW 
ELEMENTARY — GRADES  1-6 


Interviewer Date  Assigned 


Student  School 


Resident’s  Address Apt,  Number 


Call 



Date 

Hour 

Result  of  Call 

1. 

2. 

jkiunuwi  ****** 

3. 

Time  Interview  Began Time  Interview  Ended 


Comments : 


I'M  saw 
5/16/68 


APPENDIX  VI- A- 1 


OAKLAND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Research  Department 

ESEA  INTERVIEW  QUESTIONNAIRE 

(elementary) 

Hello,  I’m , a member  of  the  survey  team  from  the  Research 

Department  of  the  Oakland  Public  Schools.  May  I come  in  and  talk  to  you? 

We  are  talking  to  parents  throughout  the  area  to  get  a few  of  your  ideas  or 
opinions  about  this  year’s  educational  program,  in  the  school  your  child  attends. 
This  is  the  program  made  possible  by  the  federal  Elementary,  Secondary  Education 
Act  and  is  usually  referred  to  as  the  ESEA  program. 

1.  You  have  a child in at  ^ 

(name)  (level ) (school) 

Is  that  correct?  jj  ^ 

A.  Yes  I8ff  100*0  B.  No 


la.  IP  YES:  Since  this  is  a survey  requiring  some  questions  I’m  going 

to  ask,  I’ll  first  say  that  any  comments  you  make  will  be  strictly 
confidential  with  no  reference  as  to  names  or  addresses. 

IP  NO:  Oh,  I’m  very  sorry.  We  are  only  interested  in  talking  to 

parents  in  the  area  who  have  children  in  the  Oakland  Public 
Schools.  Thank  you  very  much  anyway. 


2. 


Are  you  familiar  with  the  ESEA  Compensatory  Education  program  in  the 
schools  which  began  in  February  of  1966? 

N.  % N B Wo  N * 

89  1*7.3  B*  N 98  52.1 


A.  Yes 


SB 1 0.5  Total  188 

2a.  IP  NO:  Well,  very  briefly,  it  is  a plan  of  instruction,  aimed  at 

helping  students  do  a better  job  in  school.  It  has  meant  the 
hiring  of  more  teachers  and  other  school  people,  the  introduction 
of  new  reading  and  language  programs  and  the  use  of  parents  as 
assistants  to  teachers.  Also,  students  have  been  taken  on  trips 
and  tours  of  the  community. 


3.  Have  you  been  receiving  the  Oakland  School  District's  ESEA  publication 
called  Lew  Directions  which  tells  of  the  activities  of  students  in  the 
Oakland  schools? 

N % N % I — | 

A.  Yes  105  55.9  E-  Bc  82  1*3.6  LJ 

NR  1 0.5 

total  188 
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APPENDIX  VI- A- I 


ESEA  Interview  Questionnaire  (Elementary) 


4.  Since 


6. 


is  going  to  one  of  the  schools  with  this  ESEA  program, 


I’m  going  to  ask  some  questions  about  your  feeling  regarding  (his)  (her) 
activities  in  School,  But  first,  do  you  have  any  other 


children  attending  the  Oakland  Public  Schools? 

N % 

157  83.5 


A.  Yes 


N 


% 

B,  No  28  Hu? 

SsisSLJS®. NR  3 l*6_ 


□ 


4a,  IP  YES:  Could  you  tell  mo  how  many? 

• 4b,  IP  YES:  How  many  of  your  children  are  in  junior  high  school? 

i 

j 

: 4c,  IP  YES:  How  many  of  your  children  are  in  senior  high  school? 


5.  How  many  years  have  any  of  your  children  attended 

N % 


School? 


A. 

Less 

than  1 year 

15 

8.0 

B. 

1 to 

2 years 

hS 

2 $.$ 

Co 

3 to 

4 years 

h9 

26.1 

N % 

D.  5 to  6 years  U 83.1* 

E,  More  than  6 years  32  17r»0-. 

Total  188  LJ 


Have  you  noticed  any  changes  at 

N % 

A.  Yes  101  53.7 

__  Total  188 

6a,  IP  YES;'  What  is  your  opinion  of 


_____  School  in  the  past  school  year? 

n i «~i 

B.  No  8U  Ww7  Lj 

NR  3 1.6 


School  now  as  compared 


A,  Much  higher  31 

B,  Somewhat  higher  I4I4 

C,  About  the  same  17 


to  a year  ago  before  you  noticed  these  changes?  Is  3rour 
opinion  much  higher,  somewhat  higher,  about  the  same,  somewhat 
lower,  or  much  lower? 

« % N % 

D.  Somewhat  lower  3 3.Q~ 

Much  lower  1 i.Q  1 

No  opinion  ^ 


30.7 
U3.6 

16.8 

Total  101 


F, 


ffi .1 UQ__ 

Js  ability  to  understand  the  work 


7,  What  is  3/our  opinion  about 

in ^School  now  as  compared  to,  say,:  last  September? 

Would  you  say  the  work  is  m^ch  more  easily  understood  now,  a little  more  under- 
stood now,  a little  less  easily  understood,  much  less  easily  understood  now 


hasn’t 

there  been  any  change? 

N 

% 

IT 

* 

A. 

Much  more  easily  understood 

102 

5U.3 

D. 

A little  less  easily 

B. 

A little  more  easily  undors 

tood 

3U.0 

understood  now  6 

3.2 

6i* 

E, 

Much  less  easily  under- 

C. 

Ho  change 

12 

6. It 

stood  now  2 

1.1 

P. 

Don’t  know  2 

Total  188 

1.1 

ESEA  Interview  Questionnaire  (Elementary) 


APPENDIX  VI- A- 1 < 
3 


8.  From  your  observations  of  . what  are  your  feelings 

(child's  name) 

about  (his)  (her)  interest  in  school  this  school  year?  Would  you  say  that 
there's  much  interest  this  year,  some  interest,  little  interest,  or  no 
interest? 

N % N % 


A. 

Much  interest 

110 

58.5 

D. 

No  interest 

4 

2.1 

V* 

^ i 

Some  interest 

44 

23.4 

E. 

Don't  know 

6 

3.2 

c. 

Little  interest 

17 

9.0 

NR 

Total  188 

7 

3.7 

□ 

8a. 

IF  THE  RESPONSE 

IS  A, 

B,  C or  D; 

Well, 

what  do  you 

think 

is  the 

reason  for  this? 


\ 


1 


IF  CHIID  IS  IN  FIRST  GRADE,  GO  TO  PAGE  3a  (GREEN  SHEET). 


9.  Now  a few  questions  about 


(name) 


's  reading.  Has  (he)  (she)  been 


receiving  any  extra  reading  help  at 

N % 

A.  Yes 

57  36.8 

B.  No 

67  43.2 

C.  Don't  know 

27  17.4 

NR 

4 2.6 

□ 


Total  155 


9a.  IF  YES;  In  your  opinion,  how  helpful  do  you  think  this  extra  help 


has  been?  Would  you 

say  very 

helpful,  somewhat  helpful,  of  little 

help,  or  of  no  help? 

i 

N % 

N 

A.  Very  helpful  42" 

73.7 

D.  Of  no  help 

1 1.8 

B.  Somewhat  helpful  11 

19.3 

E.  Don't  know 

2 3.5Q 

C.  Of  little  help  1 

1.8 

NR 

Total  57 

10.  TJhat  would  you  say  about 


‘s  progress  in  reading  since  last 


September?  Would  you  say  (he) 

(she)  reads  much  better,  a little 

better 

about 

the  same,  a little  worse. 

or  much  worse? 

N 

t 

N 

i 

A. 

Much  better  83 

53.5 

D. 

A little  worse 

1 

0.6 

B. 

A little  better  47 

30.3 

E. 

Much  worse 

c. 

About  the  same  17 

11.0 

F. 

Don’t  know 

2 

1.3 

NR 

5 

3.2 

Total  155 

□ 


11.  Concerning  the  amount  of  material  read,  would  you  say  (he)  (she)  reads  much 
more  now,  reads  a little  more  now,  reads  about  the  same  amount,  reads  a 

little  less  now,  or  reads  much  less^now  than  in  last  September? 

N c/o 

A.  Reads  much  more  now  67  43.2 

B.  Reads  a little  more  now53  34*2 

C.  Reads  about  the  same  20  12.9 


■j 


D. 

E. 

F. 


Reads  a little  less 
Reads  much  less 
Don't  know 

m 

Total  155 


N 

1 

5 

2 

7 


cl 

i° 


0.6 

3.2 

1.3 
4.5 


□ 
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APPENDIX  VI- A- 1 


ESEA  Interview  Questionnaire  jl?IRST  GRADE  ONLY^j 


3a 


9.  What  would  you  sav  about  (his)  (her)  progress  in  learning  to  read? 
Would  you  say  (he)  (she)  can  now  read  all  the  stories  in  (his)  (her) 
reading  book,  some  of  the  easier  stories,  or  doesn’t  (he)  (she)  read 
yet? 

% 

U8.5 

6.1 


A. 

B. 
0. 
D. 


N 

16 

1$ 

2 


Reads  all  stories 
Reads  easier  stories 
Doesn’t  read  yet 
Don’t  know 
Total  33 

10.  How  helpful  do  you  feel  the  present  program  of  reading  instruction  at 


□ 


School 

is  in  helping 

to  learn 

to  read?  Would  you  say 

very 

(name) 

helpful,  somewhat  helpful,  of  little  help, 

or  of  no  help? 

N 

% 

N % 

A.  Very  helpful 

20 

6 0.6 

D.  Of  no  help  j — i 

E.  Don't  know  £ 15.21 I 

B.  Somewhat  helpful 

k 

12.1 

C.  Of  little  help 

k 

12.1 

Total  33 

H.  What  about  *s  ’writing?  Would  you  say  (he)  (she)  writes 

~ (name) 

quite  well,  or  is  what  (he)  (she)  writes  sometimes  hard  to  read,  or 
doesn’t  (he)  (she)  write  yet? 

N % N % 

A.  Writes  well  22  66.7  C.  Doesn’t  write  3 9.l|  1 

B.  Sometimes  hard  to  read  8 2l*»2  D.  Don’t  know  * — 

Total  33 

12.  How  helpful  do  you  feel  the  present  program  of  instruction  at  

School  is  in  helping to  learn  to  write?  Would  you  say 


(name) 

it’s  very  helpful,  somewhat  helpful,  little  help  or  no  help? 


N 

% 

Very  helpful 

21 

63.6 

D.  Of  no  help 

Somewhat  helpful 

10 

30.3 

E.  Don't  know 

Of  little  help 

1 

3.0 

Total  33 

N 

1 


% 

3.<a 


o 

ERIC 
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4 


How  elpful  do  you  feel  the  present  program  of  reading  instruction  at 

— — School  is  in  helping to  improve  (his) 

(name) 

(he  / reading?  Would  you  say  it's  very  helpful,  somewhat  helpful,  of  little 
hel  or  of  no  help? 

N % N % 

A Very  helpful  87  56.1  D.  Of  no  help  3 1.9 

B.  Somewhat  helpful  1*1  26.5  E.  Don't  know  15  9.7 

C.  Of  little  help  5 3.2  NR  k 2.6 

Total  155 

13.  What  about _ 


□ 


1 3 handwriting?  What  progress  has  (he)  (she) 

(name) 

made  since  last  September?  Would  you  say  that  (his)  (her)  handwriting  is 
much  better,  a little  better,  about  the  same,  a little  worse,  or  much  worse 
than  in  last  September? 

N % N % 

A.  Much  better  68  1*3.9  D.  A little  worse 

B.  A little  better  62  1*0.0  E.  Much  worse  I — » 

C.  About  the  same  21  13*5  F.  Don't  know  2 1.3  I | 

NR  2 1.3 

Total  155 

14.  How  helpful  do  you  feel  the  present  program  of  instruction  at  

School  is  in  helping  to  improve  (his)  (her)  handwriting? 

(name) 

Would  you  say  it's  very  helpful,  somewhat  helpful,  of  little  help,  or  of  no 
help? 


N 


A. 

Very  helpful 

79 

51.0 

D.  Of  no  help 

B. 

Somewhat  helpful 

1*5 

29.0 

E.  Don't  know 

c. 

Of  little  help 

12 

7.7 

NR 

Total  155 

15.  What 

about 

(name) 

's  progress 

in  spelling  since 

N 

k 

11 

1* 


% 

2.6 

7.1 

2.6 


□ 


Would  you  say  (he)  (she)  spells  m\ ch  better  now,  spells  a little  better  now, 
spells  a little  worse  now,  spells  much  worse  now,  or  hasn't  there  been  any  change? 

R % j* 

A.  Spells  much  better  now  70  1*5.2  D.  Spells  a little  worse 

B.  Spells  a little  better  ^ , now 

Ol 


now 

C.  No  change 


39.1* 


18 


E.  Spells  much  worse  now  1 0.6 


3 1.9 
2 1. 


11.6  F.  Don't  know 
NR 

Total  155 

16.  How  helpful  do  you  feel  the  present  program  of  instruction  at  

School  is  in  helping  . to  improve  (his)  (her)  spelling? 

(name) 

Would  you  say  it's  very  helpful,  somewhat  helpful,  of  little  help,  or  of  no 
help?  * 


A. 

B. 

C. 


N 

% 

Very  helpful 

78 

50.}' 

D.  Of  no  help 

Somewhat  helpful 

1*1 

26.5 

E,  Don't  know 

Of  little  help 

20 

12.9 

NR 

Total  155 

N 

3 

9 

i* 


% 

1.9 

5.8 

2.6 


□ 
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17.  As  compared  to  last  September,  does 


(name) 


talk  in  general  much 


more  now,  a little  more  now,  a little  less  now,  much  less  now  or  hasn’t  there 
been  any  change? 


N 

% 

N fo 

A. 

Talks  much  more  now 

97 

51.6 

D. 

Talks  a little  less 

now5  2.7 

B. 

Talks  a little  more  now 

43 

22.9 

E. 

Talks  much  less  no w 

C. 

Ho  change 

40 

21.3 

P. 

Don’t  know 
NR 

Total  188 

2 1.1 
1 ,0.5 

U 

18.  How  about  (his)  (her)  ability  to  listen  to  what  others  are  saying  no w as 

compared  to  last  September?  Do  you  think  (he)  (she)  listens  much  more  now, 
listens  a little  more  now,  listens  a little  less  now,  listens  much  less  now 
or  hasn’t  there  been  any  change? 


* 

N 

ot 

P 

N 

d 

jo 

A. 

Listens  much  more  now 

61 

32.4 

D. 

Listens 

a little  less 

15 

8.0 

B. 

Listens  a little  more 

84 

44.7 

now 

now 

E. 

Listens 

much  less  now 

2 

1.1 

c. 

No  change 

24 

12.8 

P. 

Don’t  know 

1 

0.5 

NR 

Total 

188 

1 

0.5 

19*  How,  some  information  about  library  books.  Does 
library  books  home? 


(name) 


bring 


A.  Yes 

B.  No 


N 

159 

27 


* 

84.6 

14.4 


H % 

G.  Don’t  know 

NR  2 1.1 

Total  188 


□ 


A.  Public  library 

B.  School  library 


16 

98 


d 

J° 

10.1 

61.6 


19a  IP  YBS:  Which  library  does  (he)  (she)  usually  bring  them  from? 

N 1o  N % 

C.  Public  and  school  44  27.7 

library 

D.  Other  (Record  what  1 0*6 

is  said)  j 1 

Total  159  1 — 1 

19b.  IP  YES:  How  does  the  numbc-r  of  books  (he)  (she)  takes  put  now 

compare  with  the  amount  (he)  (she)  was  taking  out  last  September? 
World  you  say  many  more  now,  a few  more  now,  a few  less  now,  many 
less  now  or  hasn’t  there  been  any  change? 


A. 

B. 

C. 


Many  more  now 

42 

26.4 

D. 

Pew  less 

11 

6.9 

Pew  more  now 

53 

33*3 

m 

Many  less 

4 

2.5 

No  change 

46 

28.9 

P. 

Don’t  know 

2 

1.3 

NR 

1 

0.6 

Total  159 

□ 
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20.  How  much  homework  does 


21. 


(name) 


APPENDIX  VI-A 
6 

bring  home?  Would  you  say  very 


-1 


much. 

some,  very 

little. 

or  none? 

IT 

% 

H 

A. 

Very  much 

30 

16.0 

D.  None 

20 

B. 

Some 

86 

45.7 

E.  Don’t  know 

c. 

Very  little 

50 

26.6 

HR 

2 

L 


6 

1.1 


Total  188 


□ 


A. 

B. 


More  now 
Less  now 


20a.  IF  THE  RESPONSE  IS  A.  B „ OR  C;  Compared  to  last  September,  does 
(he)  (she)  bring  home  more  now,  less  now,  or  hasn’t  there  been 
any  change? 

H % 

80  48 #2  c.  No  change 

23  13*9  D.  Don’t  know 

HR 

Total  166 

IF  THE  RESPONSE  IS  A.  B OR  C:  Compared  to  last  September,  how 

much  time  would  you  say  (he)  (she)  spends  on  (his)  (her)  homework 
now,  much  more  time,  a little  more  time,  a little  less  time,  much 
less  time,  or  hasn’t  there  been  any  change? 

H £ 


H 

56 

2 

5 


% 

33.7 

1.2 

3.0 


20b. 


N £ 


A.  Spends  much  more  time 

51 

30.7 

D. 

Spends  a little 

21 

12.7 

B.  Spends  a little  more 

60 

36.1 

less  time 

time 

E. 

Spends  much 

2 

1.2 

C.  No  change 

23 

13.9 

Ip.sf  time 

F. 

Don’t  know 

4 

2.4 

HR 

Total  165 

5 

3.0 

Have  you  h ad ^cc cation  to  talk  to  the  school  nurse  this 


Iphool 


A.  Yes  102  54.3 


B.  No 


85 


ar? 


45.2 


Total  188 


□ 


21a.  IF  YES*  About  how  manv  times? 

H % 

H 

% 

A.  1 to  2 51  50.0 

D.  More  than  6 11 

10.8 

B.  3 to  4 31  30.4 

E.  Don’t  know  1 

1.0 

C.  5 to  6 7 6.9 

HR  1 

1.0 

21b.  IF  YES:  Could  vou  tell  me  the 

Total  102 

reason  for  talking  to  the 

school 

nurse?  Was  it  because  of  an  accident,  emergency  illness. 

health 

examination  or  attendance? 

H % 

H 

% 

A.  Accident  8 7.8 

D.  Attendance  2 

2.0 

B.  Emergency  illness  27  26.5 

E.  Other  (Record  17 

16.7 

C.  Health  examination  48  47.1 

what  is  said) 
Total  102 

□ 

i 

1 
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22.  Did  you  know  that  the  Oakland  Public  Schools  have  employed  parents  and  community 
residents  called  Teacher  Aides  to  assist  teachers? 

H % N % I I 

163  86.7  B.  Ho  24  12.8  LJ 


A.  Yes 


Total  188 


no 

NR 


22a.  IF  YES:  Have  you  talked  to  any 

of  these  Teacher  Aides  this  school 

year? 

N % 

N 

A.  Yes  81  49.7 

B.  Ho  80 

49.1  Q 

Total  163 

SR  2 

*1  r%  1 — 1 

22b.  IF  YES:  What  is  your  opinion  concerning  the  value  of  this  help 

for  teachers  and  students?  Would  you  say  this  help  is  very 

valuable,  somewhat  valuable,  of 

little  value,  or  of 

no  value? 

% 

N % 

A.  Very  valuable  86 

52.8 

D.  Of  no  value 

B,  Somewhat  valuable  20 

12.3 

E.  Don*t  know 

4 2*5 1 ■-*■  1 

C.  Of  little  value  3 

1.8 

NR 

50  30.7  [J 

Total  163 

What  about  trips?  How  many 

field  trips  has  your  child  gone 

on  with  his  cl 

since  beginning  school  in  September? 

N % 

n % 

A.  0 9 4.8 

D.  5 to  6 

27  14.4 

B.  1 to  2 57  30.3 

E.  More  than  6 

16  8.5 

C.  3 to  4 74  39.4 

F.  Don*t  know 

2 1.1 

NR 

3 1.6 

Total  188 

23a.  IF  1 OR  MORE;  How  valuable  do  you  feel  these  trip3  have  been? 

Would  you  say  very  valuable,  somewhat  valuable,  of 

little  value. 

or  of  no  value? 

H 

% 

H % 

A.  Very  valuable  125 

71.8 

D.  Of  no  value 

2 1.1 

B.  Somewhat  valuable  30 

17.2 

E.  Don1 t know 

2 1.1 

C.  Of  little  value  13 

7.5 

NR 

2 1.1  r — j 

Total  174 

□ 

□ 


24.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  number  of  these  trips?  Do  you  think  there  should 
be  many  more,  a few  more,  it ’ s about  right  now,  there  should  be  a few  less  of 


these 

trips,  or  there  should  be  many  less. 

N 

% 

N 

-i 

A. 

Should  be  many  more  51 

27.1  D. 

Should  be  a few  less 

4 

2.1 

B. 

Should  be  a few  more  49 

26.1  E. 

Should  be  many  less 

1 

0.5 

C. 

About  right  now  75 

39.9  F. 

Don*  t know 

3 

1.6 

NR 

5 

2.7 

Total  188 
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: 


25,  Has  there  been  a change  in  the  number  of  special  assemblies  or  class  programs 
has  attended  at School  this  spring 


(name) 

as  compared  to  last  fall? 


A. 

B. 

N % 

Yes  53  28.2 

No  77  1*1.0 

c. 

Don’t  know 
NR 

Total  188 

N 

53 

5 

% 

28 .2  1 
2.7  1 

25a, 

, IF  YES:  Well,  how  valuable  do  you  feel  these  programs  have  been: 

* 

Would  you  say  very  valuable. 

somewhat  valuable,  of 

little  value, 

or  of  no  value? 

N 

% 

m 

% 

A. 

Very  valuable  32 

60.1* 

D. 

Of  no  value 

B. 

Somewhat  valuable  16 

30.2 

E. 

Don’t  know 

2 

3.8 

C. 

A little  valuable  2 

3.8 

NR 

1 

1*SL. 

Total  53 

□ 

□ 


1 


26,  How,  all  the  questions  I’ve  been  asking  you  refer  to  the  ESEA  program  of 

additional  services  at School,  In  your  opinion,  how  help- 
ful has  this  program  been  in  improving  ’s  education? 


(name) 

Would  you  say  it’s  been  very  helpful,  somewhat  helpful,  little  help,  or  of  no 
help? 


N 

% 

N 

% 

Very  helpful 

127 

67.6 

D,  Of  no  help 

2 

1.1 

Somewhat  helpful 

37 

19.7 

E.  Don’t  know 

13 

6.9 

Of  little  help 

7 

3.7 

NR 

Total  188 

2 

1.1 

□ 


27.  As  a parent,  have  you  had  any  problems  in  working  with  the  school  this  school 
year? 

N % N 

A.  Yes  12  6.1*  B.  Ho  17l 

Total  188  NR  9 


□ 


28.  What  is  your  general  impression  of  the  job  the  Oakland  Public  Schools  are  doing 
in  educating  the  children  in  your  family?  Would  you  say  excellent,  good,  fair. 


or  poor? 

N 

% 

N 

% 

A. 

Excellent 

58 

30.9 

D. 

Poor  5 

) 

1.8 

B. 

Good 

62 

33.0 

E. 

Don’t  know  ( 

► 

3.2  

Fair 

5o 

26.6 

F. 

Ho  opinion  1 

* 

o *5  □ 

Total  188 

NR  2 

) 

l.i  — 1 

What 

is  your  overall  opinion  of 

School? 

Would 

you  rate  it 

as  being  excellent,  above 

average,  average 

, below  average,  or  poor? 

,* 

N 

% 

N 

% 

A. 

Excellent 

36 

19.1 

D. 

Below  average 

H 

7.1 

B. 

Above  average  28 

H.9 

E. 

Poor 

7 

3.7 

c. 

Average 

97 

51.6 

F. 

Don’t  know 

1 

2.1 

NR 

2 

1.1 

Total  188 
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30.  What  suggestions  would  you  make  to  the  Oakland  Public  Schools  to  improve  the 
educational  program  for  your  child? 
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Research  Department 

Oakland  Public  Schools  Interview  No. 


ESEA  PARENT  INTERVIEW 

(junior  high) 


Interviewer 


Date  Assigned 


Student 


School 


Resident’s  Address 


Apt.  Number 


Call 
U£U- 

Date 

Hour 

Result  of  Call 

__1. 

2. 

i 

lOJ 

• 

1 

1 

L 

Time  Interview  Began  Time  Interview  Ended 


Comments 


OAKLAND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Research  Department 


APPENDIX  VI- A- 2 


ESEA  INTERVIEW  QUESTIONNAIRE 
(JUNIOR  HIGH) 


Hello,  I’m  , a member  of  the  survey  team  from  the  Research 

Department  of  the  Oakland  Public  Schools.  May  I come  in.  and  talk  to  you? 

We  are  talking  to  parents  throughout  the  area  to  get  a few  of  your  ideas  or 
opinions  about  this  year’s  educational  program,  in  the  school  your  child  attends. 
This  is  the  program  made  possible  by  the  federal  Elementary,  Secondary  Education 
Act  and  is  usually  referred  to  as  the  ESEA  program. 


1.  You  have  a child 


(name) 


in 


(level ) 


at 


(school) 


Is  that  correct? 
A.  Yes 


N 

102 


% 

100.0 


B.  No 

Total  102 


□ 


la.  IP  YES:  Since  this  is  a survey  requiring  some  questions  I’m  going 

to  ask,  I’ll  first  say  that  any  comments  you  make  will  be  strictly 
confidential  with  no  reference  as  to  names  or  addresses. 

1 b.  IP  NO:  Oh,  I’m  very  sorry.  We  are  only  interested  in  talking  to 

parents  in  the  area  who  have  children  in  the  Oakland  Public 
Schools.  Thank  you  very  much  anyway. 


2.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  ESEA  Compensatory  Education  program  in  the 
schools  which  began  in  February  of  1966? 

If  % H $ 

A.  Yes  40  39.2  B.  No  62  60.8 

Total  102 


r 

2a. 


IP  NO:  Well,  very  briefly,  it  is  a plan  of  instruction,  aimed  at 
helping  students  do  a better  job  in  school.  It  has  meant  the 
hiring  of  more  teachers  and  other  school  people,  the  introduction 
of  new  reading  and  language  programs  and  the  use  of  parents  as 
assistants  to  teachers.  Also,  students  have  been  taken  on  trips 
and  tours  of  the  community. 


□ 


3.  Have  you  been  receiving  the  Oakland  School  District's  ESEA  publication 
called  New  Directions  which  tells  of  the  activities  of  students  in  the 
Oakland  Schools? 

H % N 

A.  Yes  41  40.2  B.  No  60 

No  Response  1 

Total  102 
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ESEA  Interview  Questionnaire  (junior  High) 


4.  Since 


ie  going  to  one  of  the  schools  with  this  ESEA  program, 


1*0  going  to  ask  some  questions  about  your  feeling  regarding  (his)  (her) 
activities  in  ________ ______  School.  But  first,  do  you  have  any  other 

children  attending  the  Oakland  Public  Schools? 

N % N 

86.3  B.  No  H 13 

Total  102 


r- 


A.  Yes 

88 

4a. 

IP  YES: 

Could  you  tell  me 

4b. 

IP  YES: 

How  many 

of  your 

4c. 

IP  YES: 

1 

1 

of  your  i 

.T  □ 


5. 


6. 


7. 


How  many  years  have  any 

of  your 

children 

attended 

School? 

N 

% 

N 

% 

A.  Less  than  1 year 

5 

5.0 

D.  5 to  6 years  13 

12.7 

B.  1 to  2 years 

26 

25.5 

E.  More  than  6 years23 

22.5 

C.  3 to  4 years 

35 

34.3 

Total  102 

Have  you  noticed  any  changes  at 

School  in  the  past  school  year' 

N 

% 

N 

% 

A.  Yes 

32 

31.4 

B.  No  69 

67.6 

Total  102 


No  Response 


1.0 


□ 

□ 


• 6a. 


IP  YES:  What  is  your  opinion  of 


School  now  as  compared 


to  a year  ago  before  you  noticed  these  changes?  Is  your  opinion  much 
higher,  somewhat  higher,  about  the  same,  somewhat  lower,  or  much  lower? 


N 


% 


H 


% 


: A- 

Much  higher 

3 

9.4 

D.  Somewhat  lower 

2 

6.3  » 

. B. 

Somewhat  higher 

43.8 

E.  Much  lower 

5 

15.6  ! 

;c. 

About  the  same 

6 

18.8 

P.  No  opinion 

1 

SDj 

i 

Total  32 

No  Response 

1 

What 

is  your  opinion  about 

*s  ability  to  understa^a 

une  work 

in 


School  now  as  compared  to,  say,  last  September?  Would 


you  say  the  work  is  much  more  easily  understood  now,  a little  more  under- 
stood now,  a little  less  easily  understood,  much  less  easily  understood  now 
or  hasn’t  there  been  any  change? 


•u. 

B. 

C. 


Much  more  easily  N % D. 

understood  32  31.3 

A little  more  easily  E. 

understood  28  27.5 

No  change  22  21.6  P. 


N 

A little  less  easily 
understood  now  10 
Much  less  ’easily 
understood  now  5 
Don’t  know  5 


9.9 

4.9 
4.9 


7a.  IP  RESPONSE  IS  C OR  D: 


» 

? 

9 

9 

I 

9 

I 

I 


102_ 

Could  you  tell  me  the  reason? 


□ 


D 
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ESRA.  Interview  Questionnaire  (Junior  High) 

8,  Fron  your  observations  of  , what  are  your  feelings  about 

(child’s  name) 

(his)  (her)  interest  in  school  this  school  year?  Would  you  say  that  there’s 
much  interest  this  year,  some  interest,  little  interest,  or  no  interest? 


A. 

B. 

C. 


8a. 


Much  interest 
Some  interest 
Little  interest 


9 

Z 

1 

1 


H % 

53  52.0  D.  No  interest 

31  30e4  E*  Don’t  know 

14  13*7  No  Response 

Total  102 


2.0 

1.0 

1.0 


IP  THE  RESPONSE  IS  A?  B,  C or  D;  Well,  what  do  you  think  is  the 
reason  for  this? 


□ 


D 


D 


0 

0 

0 


D 

8J 


9. 


Nov/  a few  questions  about  *s  reading* 

(none) 

receiving  any  extra  reading  help  at  school  this  year? 


Has  (he)  (she)  been 


A.  Yes 

B.  No 

C.  Don’t  know 

Total  102 


N 

19 

70 

13 


% 

18.6 

68.6 

12.7 


□ 


9a.  IP  YES;  In  your  opinion,  how  helpful  do  you  think  this  extra  help 
has  been?  Would  you  say  very  helpful,  sonewhat  helpful,  of  little 


10. 


f 

help,  or  of  no  help? 

% 

% 

i 

1 

1 

« 

M 

N 

1 

• 

! A* 

Very  helpful 

11 

57.9 

D.  Of  no  help 

1 

• 

1 

! B. 

Sonewhat  helpful 

3 

15.6 

E.  Don’t  know 

1 

5.3 

□i 

l 

» c. 

4 

Of  little  help 

3 

15.8 

No  Response 

1 

5.3 

1 

l 

Total  19 

What  would  you  say  about 

*s  progress  in 

reading  since 

last  September?  Would  you 

sav  (he)  (she)  reads  much  better, 

a little  better. 

about  the  sane,  a little  worse. 

or  much 

worse? 

% 

N 

% 

N 

A. 

Much  better 

41 

40.2 

D.  A little  worse 

B. 

A little  better 

30 

29,4 

E.  Much  worse 

1 

1.0 

c. 

About  the  sane 

28 

27.5 

P.  Don’t  know 

Total  102 

2 

2.0 

( 

m 


n 

yw 


o 

ERIC 


585 
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APPENDIX  VI- A- 2 


ESEA  Interview  Questionnaire  (Junior  High)  4 

11  • Concerning  the  anount  of  material  read,  would  you  say  (he)  (she)  reads  much 
nore  now,  reads  a little  more  now,  reads  about  the  sane  amount,  reads  a 
little  less  now,  or  reads  much  less  now  than  in  last  September? 


12* 


13. 


14. 


A# 

B. 

C. 


N 

Reads  much  more  now  27 
Reads  a little  nore  now  38 
Reads  about  the  sane  29 


% 

26.5 

37.3 

28.4 


V 


% 

6.9 

1.0 


D.  Reads  a little  less  7 

E. ‘  Reads  much  less  1 

F.  Don't  know 

Total  102 

How  helpful  do  you  feel  the  present  program  of  reading  instruction  at 

School  is  in  helping . to  improve  (his) 

" (none)'  ** 

(her)  reading?  Would  you  say  it's  very  helpful,  somewhat  helpful,  of  little 


□ 


H 

% 

N 

% 

A.  Very  helpful 

40 

39.0 

D.  Of  no  help 

6 

5.9  j— , 

B,  Somewhat  helpful 

32 

31.4 

E.  Don't  know 

9 

8.8  LJ 

C,  Of  little  help 

14 

13.7 

Ho  Response 

1 

1.0 

Total  102 

What  about 

's  handwriting?  What  progress  has  (h 

e) 

(name) 

(she)  made  since  last  September? 

Would  you  say  that  (his)  (her 

) handwriting 

is  much  better,  a little 

better, 

about  the  sane,  a little  worse 

, or  much 

worse  than  in  last  September? 

H 

% 

H 

* 

A.  Much  better 

41 

40.2 

D.  A little  worse 

1 

1.0 

B.  A little  better 

33 

32.3 

E.  Much  worse 

1 — 1 

C.  About  the  sane 

27 

26.5 

F,  Don't  know 

U 

Total  102 

How  helpful  do  you  feel  the  present  program  of  instruction  at 

School  is  in  helping 

to  improve  (his)  (her)  handwriting? 

(name) 

Would  you  say  it's  very  helpful, 

somewhat 

helpful,  of  little  help,  of  of 

no  help? 

H 

* 

H 

% 

A.  Very  helpful 

30 

29.4 

D.  Of  no  help 

12 

11.8 

B.  Somewhat  helpful 

37 

36.3 

E.  Don't  know 

5 

4.9  (— 1 

C.  Of  little  help 

18 

17.6 

Total  102 

U 

15 . What  about 


(name) 


,'s  progress  in  spelling  since  last  September? 


Would  you  say  (he)  (she)  spells  much  better  now,  spells  a little  better  now, 
spells  a little  worse  now,  spells  much  worse  now,  or  hasn't  there  been  any 
change? 


N 

A.  Spells  much  better  now  36 

B.  Spells  a little  better  44 

now 

C.  Ho  change  16 


35.3 

43.1 

15.7 


* % 

D.  Spells  a little  worse  3 2.9 

now 

E.  .Spells  much  worse  now  

F.  Don't  know  3 2*9  j 

Total  102 


APPENDIX  VI- A- 2 


ESEA  Interview  Questionnaire  (Junior  High) 


□ 


16.  How  helpful  do  you  feel  the  present  program  of  instruction  at 

School  is  in  helping to  improve  (his)  (her)  spelling? 

(name) 

Would  you  say  it’s  very  helpful,  somewhat  helpful,  of  little  help,  or  of 

no  help?  . 

N % 

A.  Very  helpful  41  40*2  D.  Of  no  help  6 5.9 

B.  Somewhat  helpful  35  34*3  2-  Don’t  know  5 4.9 

C.  Of  little  help  14  13*7  Ho  Response  1 1.0 

Total  102 

17.  As  compared  to  last  September,  does  talk  in  general  much 

(name) 

more  now,  a little  more  now,  a little  less  now,  much  less  now  or  hasn’t 
there  been  any  change? 

N % H % 

A.  Talks  much  more  now  46  45*1  D.  Talks  a little 

B.  Talks  a little  more  less  now  5 4*9. — j 

now  18  17 #6  E.  Talks  much  less  now  2 2.0[ J 

C.  No  change  31  30.4  F.  Don’t  know 

Total  102 

18.  How  about  (his)  (her)  ability  to  listen  to  what  others  are  saying  now  as 
compared  to  last  September?  Do  you  think  (he)  (she)  listens  much  more  now, 
listens  a little  more  now,  listens  a little  less  now,  listens  much  less 
now  or  hasn’t  there  been  any  change? 

H % 

A.  listens  much  more  now  34  33*3 

B.  listens  a little  more 

now  34  33 • 3 

C.  No  change  16  15*7 


D.  listens  a little 

less  now 

E.  listens  much  less 

now 

F.  Don’t  know 


H 

12 


* 

11.8 


5 

1 


4.9  □ 

l.o  l — j 


Total  102 

IS.  Nov/,  some  information  about  library  books.  Does 


bring 


library  books  home? 


A. 


Yes 
B.  No 


N 

72 

28 


70.6 

27.5 


C,  Don’t  know 

Total  102 


a.°D 


r 

i 19a. 

A.  Public  library 


□ 


IF  YES : Y/hich  library  does  (he)  (she)  usually  bring  then^pron?  ^ 

14  19*4  C.  Public  and  school  20  27.8 

library 

B.  School  library  38  52.8  D.  Other  (Record 

Total  72  what  is  said) 

19b.  IF  YES:  Ho w does  the  number  of  books  (he)  (she)  takes  out  now 

compare  v/ith  the  amount  (he)  (she)  v/as  taking  out  last  September? 
Would  you  say  many  more  now$  a few  more  now,  a few  less  now,  many 
less  now  or  hasn’t  there  been  agay  change?  ^ 

A.  Many  more  now  9 12.5  D.  Few  less  9 

B.  Few  more  now  27  37.5  E.  Many  less  1 

C.  No  change  26  36.1  F.  Don’t  know 

Total  72 


% 

12.5 

1.4 


□ 


587 


APPENDIX  VI- A- 2 


ESEA  Interview  Questionnaire 

(Junio 

r High) 

20.  How  much  homework  does 

brine  hone? 

Would 

{name) 

much,  some,  very  little. 

or  none? 

A.  Very  much 

S 

% 

H 

28 

27.5 

D.  None 

9 

B.  Some 

32 

31.4 

E,  Don't  know 

C.  Very  little 

33 

32.4 

Total  102 

% 

8.8 


□ 


20b. 


20a.  IF  THE  RESPONSE  IS  A,  B OR  C:  Compared  to  last  September,  does 

(he)  (she)  bring  hone  more  now,  less  now,  or  hasn't  there  been 
any  change? 


A. 

B. 


More  now 
Less  now 


ir 

39 

22 


41.9 

23.7 


Total  102 


C.  No  change 

D.  Don't  know 

Bo  Besponse 


N 

28 

2 

2 


% 

30.1 

2.2 

2.2 


□ 


Ijj*  THB  RESPONSE  IA  A,  B OR  0;  Compared  to  last  September,  how  much 
tine  would  you  say  (he)  (she)  spends  on  (his)  (her)  homework  now, 
much  more  time,  a little  more  tine,  a little  less  tine,  much  less 


A. 

B. 

C. 


Spends  a little  more 
tine 

No  change 


!gn  any^change? 

B 

26  26.0 

D. 

Spends  a little 

8 

8.6 

32  34.4 

less  tine 

E. 

Spends  much 

* 

22  23.7 

less  time 

4 

4.3 

F. 

Don't  know 

1 

1.1 




□ 


21. 


Have  you  had  occasion  to  talk  to  the  school  nurse  this  school  year? 

H % M f 

Yes  40  39.2  B.  ITo  62  60.8 

Total  102 


A. 

B. 

C. 


*4.0 

B. 
C • 


□ 


21a.  IF  YES:  About  how  many  times? 


1 to  2 
3 to  4 
5 to  6 


N 

19 

12 

3 


47.5 

30.0 

7.5 


D. 


TP 

J2/0 


N 

4 

1 

1 


10.0 

2.5 

2.5 


21b.  IF  YES; 


nurse? 
examination  or 


More  than  6 
Don't  know 

Bo  Besponse 
Total  40 

Could  you  tell  me  the  reason  for  talking  to  the  school 
Was  it  because  of  an  accident,  emergency  illness,  health 


□ 


attendance? 


Accident 

Emergency  illness  • 
Health  examination 




w 

3 

13 

16 


% B 

7.5  D.  Attendance  2 

32.5  E.  Other  (Pecord  4 

40.0  what  is  said) 

SsLB&s&im. Z. 


% 

5.0 

10.0 

-5*1 


o 

ERIC 
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APPENDIX  VI- A- 2 


ESEA  Interview  Questionnaire  (Junior  High) 

22*  Did  you  know  that  the  0 aid. and  Public  Schools  have  employed  parents  and 
community  residents  called  Teacher  Aides  to  assist  teachers? 

H % H % 

A.  Yes  84  82.4  B.  No  17  16.7 

Total  102  Ho  Response  1 1.0 


□ 


22a,  IP  YES:  Have  you  talked 

to  any 

of  these  Teacher  Aides 

this  school 

year? 

H 

f> 

H 

% , 

□ 

A.  Yes 

30 

35.7 

B.  No 

51 

60.7 

Total 

84 

Ho  Response 

3 

3.6 

225.  IP  YES:  What  is 

your  opinion  concerning  the  value  of  this  help 

for  teachers  and 

students? 

Would 

you  say  this  help 

is  very  valuable. 

somewhat  valuable 

, of  little  value,  or  of  no  value? 

H 

% 

H 

% 

A.  Very  valuable 

31 

36.9 

D.  Of  no  value 

1 

1.2 

B.  Somewhat  valuable 

16 

19.0 

E.  Don’t  know 

1 

1.2 

C,  Of  little  value 

Ho  response 

35 

41.7 

□ 

% 

# 

Total  102 

i 

23. 


24. 


il?hat  about  trips?  How  many  field  trips  has  your  child  gone  on  with  his  class 
since  beginning  school  in  September? 


H 

% 

H 

% 

A. 

0 

15 

14.7 

D.  5 to  6 

11 

10.8 

B. 

1 to  2 

35 

34.3 

E,  Iiore  than  6 

2 

2.0 

f 

C. 

3 to  4 

36 

35.3 

P.  Don’t  know 

1 

1.0 

l 

Total 

102 

Ho  response 

2 

2.0 

1 

! 23a. 

IP  1 OR  MORE:  How  value 

,ble  do  you  feel  these  trips 

have 

been? 

f 

i 

t 

1 

Would  you  say  very  valuable,  somewhat  valuable,  of  : 

little  value. 

t 

1 

I 

f 

or  of  no  value? 

i 

f 

f 

t 

H 

% 

H 

% 

1 

1 

; a# 

Very  valuable 

43 

51.2 

D,  Of  no  value 

i 

I 

• B. 

Somewhat  valuable 

26 

31.0 

3s.  Don’t  know 

1 

1.2 

1 

l 

| C. 

i 

i 

1 

Of  little  value 

14 

16.7 

Total  84 

c 

1 

1 

!i 

How  do 

you  feel  about  the  number  of  those  trips?  Do  you  think  there  should 

be  many  more,  a few  more, 

it's 

about  right  now,  there  should  be 

a few  less 

of  these  trips,  or  there 

should 

be  many  less. 

H 

% 

H 

% 

A. 

Should  be  many  more  24 

23.5 

D.  Should  be 

3 

2.9 

B. 

Should  be  a few  more  38 

37.3 

a few  less 

c. 

About  right  now 

26 

25.5 

E,  Should  be 

• 

many  less 

1 

1.0 

r 

P,  Don’t  know 

6 

5.9 

L 

Ho  Response 

4 

3.9 

□ 


Total  102 


APPENDIX  VI- A- 2 


ESEA  Interview  Questionnaire  (Junior  High) 


8 


25.  Has  there  been  a change  in  the  number  of  special  assemblies  or  class  programs 

has  attended  at School  this  spring 

(name) 


as  compared  to  last  fall? 


A. 

B. 


Yes 

No 


H 

31 

44 


% 

30.4 

43.1 


C.  Don’t  know 

Ho  Response 
Total  102 


N 

26 

1 


% 

25.5 

1.0 


□ 


25a*  IE  YES:  Well,  how  valuable  do  you  feel  these  programs  have  been: 

Would  you  say  very  valuable,  somewhat  valuable,  of  little  value, 
or  of  no  value?  ^ 


A*  Very  valuable  18 
B.  Somewhat  valuable  13 
C*  A little  valuable 


58.1 

41.9 


D,  Of  no  value 

E.  Don’t  know 

Total  31 


p: 
■ ^ 


26.  Have  you  talked 

to 

*s 

counselor  this  school  year? 

(name) 

H 

% B | 

A.  Yes 

61 

59.8 

B.  Ho 

40 

39.3  U 

Total  31 

Ho  response 

1 

1.0 

* ~ ■ ~ * 

i 26a.'  IE  YES: 

About  how  many 

times  since  last  September? 

7 

9 

i 

5 A.  0 

a 

H 

% 

D.  5 to  6 

H 

6 

* ; 

9.8  ; 

i B.  1 to  2 

I 

33 

54.1 

E.  More  than  6 

5 

8.2  • 

; C.  3 to  4 

17 

* 27.9 

Total  61 

a 

27.  Has  there  been 

any  change  in  the  'number 

of  times 

has  seen 

(name) 

the  counselor  this  year  as  compared  to  last  year? 

H 

% 

N 

% 

A.  Yes 

36 

35.3 

C.  Don’t  know 

16 

15.7  _ 

B.  Ho 

49 

48.0 

Ho  Response 

4. 

1.0  □ 

Total  102 

27a*  IE  YES:  Has  (he)  (she)  been  able  to  see  (his)  (her)  counselor 

more  often  this  .school  year  than  last  year? 

N % 

Yes  27  75.0  c.  Don’t  know 

ITo  9 25  *°  Total  36 


A* 

B. 


□; 


27b,  IE  YES  TO  27a* : Would  you  say  (he)  (she)  has  seen  (his)  (her) 

counselor  much  more  often,  somewhat  more  often,  or  a little  more 
often  than  last  year? 

N * H % 

15  55.6  c.  A little  more  4 14.8  J 

7 '25.9  D.  Don’t  know  ) 

Ho  response  1 3.7  j — j« 

l msk.—zi LJJ 


A. 

B. 


Much  more 
Somewhat  more 


APPENDIX  VI- A- 2 


28. 


7/ ell,  how  satisfied  are  you  with  the  amount  of  time  (he)  (she)  is 
able  to  spend  with  (his)  (her)  counselor  this  school  year?  Would  you 
like  (him)  (her)  to  spend  much  more  time,  a little  more  time,  a little 


less  time,  much  less  time,  or^the  present  is  satisfactory? 


N 


% 


29. 


A. 

Much  more  time 

10 

9*8 

D.  A little  less  time 

3 

2.9 

B. 

A little  more  time 

n 

10*8 

E,  Much  less  time 

6 

5.9 

C. 

Present  satisfactory 

62 

60.8 

P.  Don't  know 

5 

4.9 

Total  102 

No  Response 

5 

4.9 

□ 


In  your  opinion,  how  valuable  has  the  assistance-  of  the  counselor  been? 
Would  you  say,  very  valuable,  somewhat  valuable,  of  little  value,  or  of 
no  value. 


30. 


N 

% 

N % 

A.  Very  valuable 

46 

45.1 

D,  Of  no  value 

B.  Somewhat  valuable 

23 

22.5 

E.  Don’t  know 

14  13.7 

C.  Of  little  value 

16 

15.7 

No  Response 

3 2.9 

Total  102 

Have  you  talked  to  any  other 

school 

person  about  your  child  other 

than  his 

principal,  counselor,  teacher,  or  the  nurse  this  year? 

N 

% 

N % 

A.  Yes 

8 

7.8 

C.  Don't  remember 

B.  No 

91 

89.2 

No  Response 

3 2.9 

Total  102 

J 30a.  IP  YES:  What  was  the 

title 

or  name  of  the  person  you  talked  to?  , 

□: 

,30b.  IP  YES:  What  was  the 

area  or 

areas 

of  your  child’s  activity  this  , 

* person  was  concerned  a 

bout? 

H 

% 

« A,  Attendance 

2 

25.0 

C . Other  (Record 

N 

% ! 

5 B.  Progress  in  school 

5 

62.5 

what  is  said) 

* — h 

D.  Don’t  remember 

1 

12.5LJ, 

Total  8 

j 30c  • IP  YES : In  your  opinion,  how  valuable  has  the  assistance 

of  this  * 

\ person  been?  Would  you  say  very  valuable,  somewhat  valua 

bl 

e,  of  ' 

, little  value,  or  of  no 

value? 

N 

% 

N 

% ; 

• A.  Very  valuable 

5 

62.5 

D.  Of  no  value 

2 

25.0  1 

! B.  Somewhat  valuable 

E.  Don't  know 

1 

12.5  ; 

J C.  Of  little  value 

Total  8 

Dj 

□ 


APPENDIX  VI- A- 2 


ESEA  Interview  Questionnaire  (Junior  High) 


10 


31.  Has  na.de  use  of  the  file  of  occupational  materials 

(name) 

which  the  school  has  made  available  to  help  students? 

H % H % 

A.  Yes  40  39# 2 C.  Don't  know  18  17*6 

B.  Ho  40  39,2  Ho  Response  4 3*9 

Total  102 


31a* 


A 

it* 

B, 


31b. 


. B. 

1 


IB  YES:  In  your  opinion,  ha.s  (he)  (she)  used  the  file  more  since 

last  year? 

H % N % 

Yes  28  70,0  C,  Don't  laiow  2 5*0  . — . 

Ho  9 22*5  Ho  Response  1 2,5  | | 

Total  40 

IB  YES  TO  10*  31a:  Would  you  say  that  this  school  year  (he)  (she) 

has  used  it  much  more,  somewhat  more,  or  a little  more  than  last 


year? 


Much  more 
Somewhat  more 


H 

12 

10 


% H 

42*9  C.  A little  more  4 

35*7  D.  Don't  know  I* 

Ho  Response  1 

Total  _ 2ft 


% 

14.3 
3.6 

3*6  n! 


32.  How,  all  the  questions  I've  been  asking  you  refer  to  the  present  ESEA 

program  of  additional  services  at School*  In  your 

opinion,  how  helpful  has  this  program  been  in  improving  'g 

(name) 

education? 


Would  you  say  it's  been  very 
or  of  no  help? 

H 

A.  Very  helpful  55 

B.  Somewhat  helpful  32 
C*  Of  little  help  8 


helpful,  somewhat  helpful,  of 

% 

53.9  D.  Of  no  help 
31.4  E*  Don't  know 

7*8  Total  102 


little  help, 

H % 
2 2.0 
5 4.9 


33.  How,  as  a parent,  have  you  had  any  problems  in  working  with  the  school? 

H % H % 

A.  Yes  39  38.2  B.  Ho  63  61.8  j 

Total  102 

j 33a.  IP  YES:  Y/ell,  what  particular  problems?  [ 


1 


APPENDIX  VI- A- 2 


ESEA  Interview  Questionnaire  (Junior  High) 

34.  What  is  your  general  impression  of  the  job  the  Oakland  Public  Schools 
are  doing  in  educating  the  children  in  your  family?  Would  you  say 


11 


?nt,  good,  fair, 

or  poor? 

H 

% 

Excellent 

29 

28.4 

D. 

Poor 

Good 

28 

27.5 

E. 

Don!t  know 

Pair 

37 

36.3 

Ee  No  opinion 

Total  102 

B. 

C. 


35.  What  is  your  overall  opinion  of 


B 

7 

1 


$ 

6.9 

1.0 


School?  Would  you 


36. 


rate  it  as  being  excellent,  above 

average 

, average,  below  average 

, or 

poor? 

# 

% 

H 

B 

A*  Excellent 

16 

15.7 

D.  Below  average  6 

5.9 

B.  Above  average 

9 

8*8 

Ec  Poor  8 

7.8 

C • Average 

63 

61*8 

E.  DonTt  know 

Total  102 

What  suggestions  would  you  moke  to 

th'e  Oakland  Public  Schools  to 

improve 

□ 


□ 


the  educational  program  for  your  child* 


EMM:  aw 
5/17/68 


Research  Department 
Oakland  Public  Schools 


Interview  No. 


ESEA  PARENT  INTERVIEW 
Senior  High 


Interviewer 


Date  Assigned 


Student 


School 


Resident’s  Address 


Apt*  Number 


Call 

Ho. 

i 

Date 

i 

Hour 

Result  of  Call 

2* 

3. 

Time  Interview  Began 


Time  Interview  Ended 


Comments: 
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OAKLAND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Research  Department 

ESEA  INTERVIEW  QUESTIONNAIRE 
SENIOR  HIGH 


Hello,  I*m  , a member  of  the  survey  team  from  the  Research 

Department  of  the  Oakland  Public  Schools*  May  I come  nn  and  talk  to  you? 

We  are  talking  to  parents  throughout  the  area  to  get  a few  of  your  ideas  or 
opinions  about  this  year’s  educational  .program,  in  the  school  your  child  attends* 
This  is  the  program  made  possible  by  the  federal  Elementary,  Secondary  Education 
Act  and  is  usually  referred  to  as  the  ESEA  program* 


1. 


You  have  a child  ^ 

(name) 

Is  that  correct? 


in  _ _ 

(level) 


(school) 


A.  Yes  46  100*0  No 

Total  - 46 

la*  Tf  YfeSi  Since  this  is  a survey  requiring  some  questions  I*m 
going  to  ask,  1*11  first  say  that  any  comments  you  make  will  be 
strictly  confidential  with  no  reference  as  to  names  or  addresses  o 

lb*  IF  NO:  Oh,  I T m very  sorry*  We  are  only  interested  in  talking 

to  parents  in  the  area  who  have  children  in  the  Oakland  Public 
Schools*  Thank  you  very  much  anyway* 


2*  Are  you  familiar  with  the  ESEA  Compensatory  Education  program  in  the 
schools  which  began  in  February  of  1966? 

N % N % 

A.  Yes  19  41.3  B.  No  27  58.7 

Total  - 46 


2a I IF  te  Well,  very  briefly,  it  is  a plan  of  instruction,  aimed 
at  helping  students  do  a better  job  in  school*  It  has  meant  the 
hiring  of  more  teachers  and  other  school  people,  the  introduction 
of  new  reading  and  language  programs  and  the  use  of  parents  as 
assistants  to  teachers*  Also,  students  have  been  taken  on  trips 
and  tours  of  the  community* 


3. 


Have  you  been  receiving  the  Oakland  School  District’s  ESEA  publication 
called  New  Directions  which  tells  of  the  activities  of  students  in  the 
Oakland  schools? 

H % N % 

A.  Yes  16  24.8  B.  No  29  63.0 

No  response  1 2*2 


Total  - 46 
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ESEA  Interview  Questionnaire.  Senior  High  2 

lu  Since  is  going  to  one  of  the  schools  with  this  ESEA  program, 

I*m  going  to  os I:  some  questions  about  your  feeling  regarding  (his)  (her) 
activities  in  School*  But  first,  do  you  have  any  other 

children  attending  the  Oakland  Public  Schools? 

* % H % 

A.  les  38  82.6  B.  No  7 15.2  i — j 

Vo  response  1 2.2  I I 

Total  - ,46 

lja*  IF  YES;  Could  you  tell  me  how  many? 

kb*  IF  YES:  How  many  of  your  children  are  in  junior  high  school? 

lie.  IF  YES:  How  many  of  your  children  are  in  senior  high  school? 


5>.  How  many  years  have  any  of  your  children  attended  ____ __ 

H % 

A.  less  than  1 year  4 8.7  D.  5 to  6 years 

B.  1 to  2 years  17  37.0 

C.  3 to  U years  16  34*8 


School? 

V i 

4 8.7 

E.  More  than  6 years  5 10.9 


6.  Have  you  noticed  any  changes  at_ 
year?  *" 

i * 

A.  les  18  59.1 


Total  - 46 

School  in  the  past  school 


B.  No 


* % 

28  60.7 

Total  - 46 


6a. 

IF  XESj  What  is  your  opinion  of 

now 

as 

compared  to  a year  ago  before  you  noticed  these  changes? 

Is  your 

opinion  much  higher,  somewhat  higher,  about  the  same. 

somewhat 

lower,  or  much  lower? 

A. 

V % 

Mich  higher  2 11.1 

D.  Somewhat  lower 

f 

% 

5.6 

B. 

Somewhat  Higher  6 33 .3 

E.  Mich  Lower 

1 

5.6 

c. 

About  the  same  7 3Q*9 

F.  No  opinion 

Total  - 18 

8.  Vo  response 

1 

5.6 

□ 

What  is  your  opinion  about  *s  ability  to  understand  the  work 

in School  now  as  compared  to,  say,  last  September? 

Would  you  say  the  work  is  much  more  easily  understood  now,  a little  more 
understood  now,  a little  less  easily  understood,  much  less  easily  under- 
stood now  or  hasn*t  there  been  any  change? 

V 

A.  Mich  more  easily  understood  23 

B.  A little  more  easily  understood 

9 
10 


C.  No  change 


% V 

50.0*.  A little  less  easily  2 4.3 

understood  now 

19.6  E.  Much  less  easily  under- 

21 .7  stood  now 

F.  Donft  know  2 4.3 

Total  - 46 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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D 

0 

D 
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ESEA  Interview  Questionnaire  Senior  High 


APPENDIX  VI- A- 3 

3 


8*  From  your  observations  of  » what  are  your  feelings 

(child’s  name) 

about  (his)  (her)  interest  in  school  this  school  year?  Would  you  say  that 
there’s  much  interest  this  year,  some  interest,  little  interest,  or  no 


interest? 

A,  Much  interest 

B,  Some  interest 

C • Little  interest 


* % 


v 


34 

6 

3 


73.9 

13.0 

6.5 


D • No  interest 
E*  Don’t  know 


6.5 


□ 


Total  - 46 


8a,  IF  THE  RESPONSE  IS  A,B»  C OR  D: Well,  what  do  you  think  is  the 
reason  for  this? 


9,  Now  a few  questions  about ’s  reading*  Has  (he)  (she) 

(name)  ~~ 

been  receiving  any  extra  reading  help  at  school  this  year? 


A,  Yes 

B,  No 

C,  Don’t  know 


V 

6 

35 

5 


% 

13.0 

76.1 
10.9 


total . 46 


□ 


9a*  IF  YES?  In  your  opinion,  how  helpful  do  you  think  this  extra 
help  has  been?  Would  you  say  very  helpful,  somewhat  helpful,  of 
little  help,  or  of  no  help? 


A,  Very  helpful 

B,  Somewhat  helpful 

C,  Of  little  help 


I 

4 

1 

1 


% 

66.7 

16.7 

16.7 


D,  Of  no  help 

E,  Don’t  know 

Total  - 6 


10.  What  would  you  say  about 


’s  progress  in  reading  since 


last  September?  Would  you  say  (he)  (she)  reads  much  better,  a little 


better 

, about  the  same. 

a 

little  worse. 

or  much 

worse? 

V 

% 

V 

$ 

A. 

Much  better 

22 

47.8 

D* 

A little  worse 

B. 

A little  better 

9 

19.6 

E* 

Much  worse 

c* 

About  the  same 

10 

21.7 

F* 

Don’t  know 

5 

10.9 

□ 


11.  Concerning  the  amount  of  material  read,  would  you  say  reads 


much  more  now,  reads  a little  more  now,  reads  about  the  same  amount,  reads 
a little  less  now,  or  reads  muchness  ^ow  than  in  last  September?  ^ 

41.3  D.  Reads  a little  less 

28.3  E.  Reads  much  less  \ 

17.4  E*  Don’t  know  5 

Total  - 46 


A,  Reads  much  more  now 

B.  Reads  a little  more  now 
C*  Reads  about  the  same 


19 

13 

8 


% 

2.2 

10.9 


□ 


o 

ERIC 
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APPENDIX  VI- A- 3 

k 


12. 


How  helpful  do  you  feel  the  present  program  of  reading  instruction  at 

School  is  in  helping  ^ to  improve 

inane; 

(his)  (her)  reading?  Would  you  say  it’s  very  helpful,  somewhat  helpful, 
of  little  help,  or  of  no  help? 

H % H % 

K Very  helpful  24  52.2  D.  Of  nc  help  3 6,5 

B.  Somewhat  helpful  7 15.2  E.  Don’t  know  10  21.7 

C.  Of  little  h”*lp  2 4.3  M . _ 


□ 


13.  What  about  Ts  handwriting?  What  progress  has  (he)  (she) 

(name) 

made  since  last  September?  Would  you  say  that  (his)  (her)  handwriting  is 


Hi. 


16. 


mnh  better,  a little  better,  about  the  same,  a little  worse,  or  much 
worse  than  in  last  September? 

. « 1 I 

A.  Much  better  15  D.  A little  worse 

B*  A little  better  < * x-  E.  Much  worse 

C.  About  the  same  2 * * ' F.  Don’t  know 


% 


Total  - 46 


2.2 


How  helpful  do  you  feel  the  present  program  of  instruction  at 

School  is  in  helping  to  improve  (his)  (her)  handwriting ? 

(name) 

Would  you  sa^  it’s  very  helpful,  somewhat  helpful,  of  little  help,  or  of 
no  help? 

* % 

16  34.8  D.  Of  no  help 

13  28*3  E.  Don’t  know 

5 10.9  F.  Wo  response 

Total  - 46 


A.  Very  Helpful 

B.  Somewhat  helpful 

C.  Of  little  help 


V 

4 

6 

2 


% 

8.7 

13.0 

4.3 


15.  What  about 


□ 


□ 


f8  progress  in  spelling  since  last  September? 

(name) 

Would  you  say  (he)  (she)apells  much  better  now,  spells  a little  better  now, 
spells  a little  worse  now,  spells  much  worse  now,  or  hasn’t  tnere  been  any 
change? 

vi  v% 


A.  Spells  much  better  now  14  30.4 

B.  Spells  a little  better  15  32.6 

now 

C.  No  change  12  26.1 


D.  Spells  a little 
worse  now 

E0  Spells  much  worse 
now 

P.  Don’t  know 

Total  - 46 


10 


.*□ 


How  helpful  do  you  feel  the  present  program  of  instruction  at 

School  is  in  helping  , to  improve  (his)  (her)  spelling? 

(name) 

Would  you  say  it’s  very  helpful,  somewhat  helpful,  of  little  help,  or  of  no 


help? 

A, 

B, 

Ci 


H % 


Very  helpful 
Somewhat  helpful 
Of  little  help 


16 

14 


34.8 

30.4 

10.9 


D.  Of  no  help 

E.  Don’t  know 

F.  No  response 


i 

4.3 

15.2 

4.3 


□ 


Total  - 46 
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ESEA  Interview  Questionnaire  Senior  High 

I # 

17 • As  compared  to  last  September,  does  ^ talk  in  general 

(name) 

much  more  now,  a little  more  now,  a little  less  now,  much  less  now  or 
hasn’t  there  been  any  change? 

i 


A*  Talks  much  more  ncur  26  56*5 

B.  Talks  a little  more  9 i9#6 

now 

C.  No  change  9 ^5 


D.  Talks  a little 
less  now 

E«  Talks  much  less 
now 

F.  Don’t  know 


H 

2 


% 

4.3 


□ 


fotftl  • 46 

18 • How  about  (his}  (her)  ability  to  listen  to  what  others  are  saying  now  as 
compared  to  last  September?  Do  you  think  (he)  (she)  listens  much  more 
now,  listens  a little  more  now,  listens  a little  less  now,  listens  much 
less  now  or  hasn’t  there  been  any  change? 

* — « , M % * 

a#  listens  much  more  now  23  50.0  D*  listens  a little  1 

B.  listens  a little  more  12  26  1 

new 

C.  No  Change  q 


19.  Now,  some  information  about  library  books.  Does 


D*  listens  a little 
less  now 

E.  listens  much  less 

now 

F.  Don’t  know 

Total  - 46 


2.2 


□ 


4.3 


library  books  home?  ^ 

A.  Yes  24  52.2 

b.  no  ;;  41 


(name) 

* * 

C.  Don’t  know  3 6.5 

Total  — 46 


bring 


□ 


19a.  IF  YES: 


A.  Public  Library 

B.  School  library 


Which  library  does  (he)  (she)  usually  bring  them  from? 

N % H 

8 33.3  C.  Public  and  school  7 

9 37.5  library 


29.2 


19b. 


D.  Other  (Record  what 
is  said) 

Total  - 24 

IF  YES:  How  does  the  number  of  books  (he)  (she)  takes  out  now 
compare  with  the  amount  (he)  (she)  was  taking  out  last  September? 


□ 


Would  you  say  many  more  now,  a few  more  now,  a few  less  now 
less  now  or  hasnMi  the^e  been  any  change? 


many 


A. 

Many  more  now 

7 

29.2 

B. 

Few  more  now 

6 

#.0 

c. 

No  Change 

7 

29.2 

D.  Few  less 

E.  Many  less 

F.  Don’t  know 

Total  - 24 


V 

3 

1 


% 

12.5 

4*2 


d 


ESEA  Interview  Questionnaire  Senior  High 
20#  Hew  much  homework  does 


(name) 

much,  some,  very  little,  or  none? 

, 1 * 

A.  Very  much  15  32*6 

B.  Some  11  23.9 

C.  Very  little  13  28.3 


APPENDIX  VI- A- 3 

6 


_bring  home?  Would  you  say  very 


D.  None 

E.  Don*t  knew 


H 

5 

2 


% 

10.9 

4.3 


Total  - 46 


□ 


20  a.  IF  TrlS  RESPONSE  IS  A^  B?  OR  C;  Compared  to  last  September, 

does  (he)  (she)  bring  home  more  now,  less  now,  or  hasnft  there 
been  any  change? 

W % * % 

A.  More  now  18  46.2  C.  No  change  12  30.8 

B.  Less  now  8 20.5  D.  Don*t  know  1 2.3 


Total  - 39 


□ 

20b.  IF  THE  RESPONSE  IS  A,  B,  OR  C:  Compared  to  last  September,  hew 

much  time  would  you  say  (he). (she)  spends  on  (his)  (her)  home- 
work now,  much  more  time,  a little  more  time,  a little  less  time. 


A. 

B. 

C. 


much  less  time,  or  hasn*t  there  been  any  change? 

I 

% 

N 

% 

Spends  much  more  time 

15 

38.5 

D. 

Spends  a little 

2 

5.1 

Spends  a little  more 

9 

23.8 

less  time 

time 

E. 

Spends^  much 

4 10.3 

No  change 

8 

29.5 

less  time 

F. 

Donst  know 

1 

2.3 

Total  - 39 


□ 


21.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  talk  to  the  school  nurse  this  school  year? 

V % „ M # 

18  39.1  B»  No  28  60.7 


Xes 


Total  - 46 


□ 


21a.  IF  YES: 

A.  1 to  2 

B.  3 to  i; 

C.  5 to  6 


About  how  many  times? 

* % 

15  82.2 

2 11.1 


D.  More  than  6 

E.  Don*t  know 

Total  - 18 


I # 

1 5*6D 


21b.  IF  YES:  Could  you  tell  me  the  reason  for  talking  to  the  school 
nurse?  Was  it  because  of  an  accident,  emergency  illness,  health 
examination  or  attendance?^ 

V % if 


A»  Accident 

B.  Emergency  illness 

C.  Health  examination 


2 11.1 
6 33.3 

5 27.8 


D.  Attendance  1 k 6 

E.  Other  (Record  * 

what  is  said)  # * 


F.  No  response  1 5.6 

Total  - 18  r 


o 

ERIC 
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7 


22  • Did  you  know  that  the  Oakland  Public  Schools  have  employed  parents  and 
community  residents  called  Teacher  Aides  to  assist  teachers?  . 

H % * f 

A,  Yes  41  89*1  B*  No  5 10#9 

Total  - 46 


23, 


22a*  IF  YES;  Have  you  talked  to  any  of  these  teacher  Aides  thi3 
school  year?^  . 

jjp  cf  My 9 

A*  Yes  29-3  B*  No  28  68.3 

10-fcal  «,_4i  Ho  response  1 2*4 

22b*  IF  YES:  what"  is  your  opinion  concerning  the  value  of  this  help 

for  teachers  and  students?  Would  you  say  this  help  is  very 
valuable,  somewhat  valuable,  of  little  value,  or  of  no  value? 


D 


A.  Very  valuable 

B.  Somewhat  valuable 

C.  Of  little  value 

Total  - 41 


M 

19 

5 


% 
46*3 
12*2 


D.  Of  no  value 

E.  Don't  know 


1 

2 


P*  Ho  response  14 


% 

2.4 

4*9 

34.1 


□ 


What  about  trips?  How  many  field  trips  has  your  child  gone  on  with  his 
class  since  beginning  school  in  September? 


A. 

B« 

C* 


0 

1 to  2 
3 to  h 


M 

10 

13 

12 


% 

21.7 

28.3 

26*1 


D*  5 to  6 
E,  More  than  6 
F*  Don't  know 


H 

6 

3 

2 


% 

13.0 

6.3 

4.3 


□ 


□ 


Total  - 46 


23a*  IF  1 OH  MORE;  How  valuable  do  you  feel  these  trips  have  been? 


would  you  say  very  valuable. 

somewhat  valuable,  of  little  value. 

or  of  no  value? 

I 

% 

H 

* 

A. 

Very  valuable 

25 

73.5 

D. 

Of  no  value 

2.9 

B. 

Somewhat  valuable 

7 

20*6 

E. 

Don't  know  1 

c. 

Of  little  value 

1 

2.9 

Total  - 34 

_J3 

2k»  How  do  you  feel  about  the  number  of  these  trips?  Do  you  think  there 

should  be  many  more,  a few  more,,  it*  © about  right  now,  there  should  be  a 

% 

2.2 


A.  Should  be  many 
more 

B*  Should  be  a few 
more 

C.  About  right  now 


or 

there  should  be 

many  less. 

M 

% 

H 

6 

13.0 

D.  Should  be  a few 

1 

less 

20 

43.5 

E*  Should  be  many 

less 

16 

34.8 

F*  Don't  know 

2 

0*  Ho  response 

1 

Total  - 46 

4.3 

2*2 


□ 
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APPENDIX 
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VI- A- 3 


25*  Has  there  been  a change  in  the  number  of  special  assemblies  or  class 

programs has  attended  at 

(name) 


School  this  spring  as  compared  to  last  fall? 

% % j 

A.  les  21  45*7  C«  Don*t  know  8 

B.  No  17  37#0 

Total  - 46 


% 

17*4 


■ ■ -■■»■■■ - 

2pa.  IF  YES}  Weil,  how  valuable  do  von 

feel  these  programs  have  been! 

would  you  say  very  valuable,  somewhat  valuable,  of  little  value. 

or  of  no  value? 

+ 

.. 

9 

% 

A.  Very  valuable 

11 

52.4 

D.  Of  no  value 

B.  Somewhat  valuable 

7 

33.3 

E#  Don*t  know 

C.  A little  valuable 

3 

14.3 

Total  - 21  | j 

26*  Have  you  been  able  attend  any  of  the  school  meetings  for  parents  held 
at  ifcCIymonds  High  u^iool  this  school  year? 

I % * % 

A.  les  6 13.0  Bo  No  39  84.8 

No  response  1 2.2 

Total  -46 


26a*  IF  YES:  About  how  many  meetings  have  you  attended? 


26b.  IF  YES:  How  did  you  find  out  about  these  meetings? 

N % M % 

A.  Printed  notice  4 66*7  C0  Told  by  friend  1 16.7  | 

B.  Student  told  parent  D.  Other  (Specify)  1 16.7 — * 

Total - 6 

26c . IF  NO;  Were  you  ever  notified  or  told  about  parent  meetings? 

9 % y d 

A*  Yes  23  59*0  C.  Donft  know- 

10  25.6  D*  Ho  response  6 15.4 

Total  - 39 


B.  No 


27.  What  is  the  best  way  for  the  school  to  notify  parents  about  meetings  for 
parents? 


A. 

B, 


TV  N 

Printed  notices  2? 

Telephone  calls  *57 


% 

58.7 

37.0 


C * Other  (Specify) 

Total  - 46 


N 

2 


% 

4.3 


□ 


□ 


i_J 
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28#  Have  you  ever  heard  about  the  Citizens1  Advisory  Committee  at  IfeCIymonds 
High  School? 

I % I % i — | 

A.  Yes  t4  30.4  B*  *»  32  69.6  |_| 

total  - 46 


28a.  iF  YES:  Hair  did  you  find  oat  about  it? 


28b.  IF  xES  TO  QUESTION  NO.  28:  "What  do  you  feel  this  Citizens* 

Advisory  Committee  should  be  doing  to  help  improve  the  educational . 
program  at  McClymonds  High  School? 


29 • Are  you  familiar  with  the  activities  of  the  West  Oakland  Planning  Committee? 

j % H % 

A.  Yes  13  28.3  B.  No  33  71  #7  f 


Total  - 46 


29a, 

• IF  YES*  Well,  how  valuable  do  you  feel  their  activities  have 

been?  Would  you  say  very  valuable. 

somewhat  valuable,  of  little 

value  or  of  no  value? 

V 

% 

A. 

Very  valuable 

8 

61.3 

D. 

Of  no  value 

B. 

Somewhat  valuable 

4 

30.8 

E. 

No  opinion 

C. 

Of  Httle  value 

1 

7.7 

Total  - 13  | — | 

30.  What  do  you  feel  would  be  the  best  way  for  the  school  to  keep  parents 
informed  about  important  school  matters? 


31. 


Now, 

this 

A. 


as  a parent,  have  you  had  any  problems  in  working  with  the  school 
school  year? 

jr  % v % 

Yes  2 4.3  B.  No  44  95.7 

Total  - 46 


31a.  IF  YES:  Well,  what  particular  problems? 

L 
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32  • What  is  your  general  impression  of  the  job  the  Oakland  Public  Schools 
are  doing  in  educating  the  children  in  your  family?  Would  you  say 
excellent,  good,  fair  or  poor? 

W % N 

15  32*6  D.  poor  ^ 

21  45*7  E#  Don*t  fcnow 

7 15*2  F#  No  opinion  2 

_ Total  - 46 

33#  What  is  your  overall  opinion  of  McClymonds  High  School?  Would  you  rate 
it  as  being  excellent,  above  average,  average,  below  average  or  poor  in 
comparison  to  the  majority  of  schools  in  Oakland?  ^ 


A.  Excellent 

B.  Good 
C#  Fair 


% 

2.2 

4.3 


A. 

Excellent 

16 

34.8 

D. 

Below  average 

6 

13.0 

B. 

Above  average 

3 

6.5 

E. 

Poor 

2 

4.3 

c. 

Average 

18 

39.1 

F. 

Don*t  know 

1 

2«2 

□ 


□ 


Total  - 46 

3h»  What  suggestions  would  you  make  to  the  Oakland  Ribli.;  Schools  to  improve 
the  educational  program  for  your  child? 


fmie 

5/17/68 
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FOREWORD 


In  recent  years  educators  across  the  nation  have  launched  massive  efforts  to  break 
the  patterns  of  lagging  educational  progress  of  children  from  communities  with  high 
concentrations  of  poor  and  minority  families.  During  the  past  four  years  Congress 
has  shown  an  increasing  interest  in  and  commitment  to  educational  programs  designed 
to  compensate  for  the  disadvantages  of  growing  up  under  conditions  of  poverty.  Forty 
major  education  laws  have  been  passed  in  this  period  and  in  the  last  ten  years  federal 
expenditures  have  grown  from  $375  million  to  more  than  $4  billion  in  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  Oakland  schools  have  participated  in  these  federally  assisted  compensatory 
programs  at  every  opportunity.  The  local  ESEA  Title  I program  which  is  described  in 
this  abstract  began  two  and  one  half  years  ago  in  February  1966.  The  subjective 
reports s or  opinions,  of  school  personnel  and  parents  have  been  enthusiastic  and 
optimistic.  As  will  be  noted  in  the  accompanying  abstract  of  the  findings  of  the 
evaluation  studies,  school  staff  and  parents  report  that  significant  progress  has  been 
made  in  several  attitudinal  and  skill  areas. 

Objective  test  data  covering  the  areas  of  basic  reading  and  language  skills  have  been 
accumulated  on  more  than  20,000  Oakland  children  receiving  various  patterns  of 
district  and  compensatory  educational  programs.  Analyses  made  at  the  end  of  one 
semester  and  at  the  end  of  three  semesters  had  warranted  a preliminary  conclusion 
that  small,  but  significant,  progress  had  been  made  in  breaking  the  patterns  of 
below-average  rates  of  reading  and  language  progress  in  target  area  schools.  How- 
ever, analyses  of  test  data  this  year,  covering  a two  and  one  half  year  period,  have 
revealed  that,  while  target  area  pupils  are  cleariy  making  progress  in  basic  language 
skills  areas,  their  rate  of  growth  over  this  period  of  time,  in  general,  has  been  no 
greater  than  the  rate  for  pupils  in  similar  schools  who  are  not  participating  in  the 
compensatory  program. 

Oakland1  s experience  has  been  .hared  across  the  country.  A report  of  the  U.  S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  indicated  that  none  of  the  programs  it  had  surveyed  “appear 
to  have  raised  significantly  the  achievement  of  participating  pupils."  This  includes 
many  well-known  programs  such  as  Higher  Horizons,  More  Effective  Schools,  and  Project 
Headstart  as  well  as  innovative  pilot  projects  giving  decision-making  powers  to 
community-based  boards. 

While  the  schools  have  experienced  a sharp  increase  in  the  level  of  federal  support 
for  compensatory  education,  the  allocations  have  been  uncertain  and  sporadic.  This 
has  resulted  in  a continuing  series  of  emergency  reorganizations  of  budgets  and  plans. 
The  initial  allocation  for  fiscal  year  1967  was  not  available  until  midyear  and  dis- 
tricts were  given  an  inadequate  -amount  of  time  to  thoroughly  plan  and  staff  their 
proposed  programs.  An  entire  year*s  allocations  was  provided  for  the  first  semester 
(spring  1966)  which  amounted  to  a 200#  level  of  funding.  Notice  was  then  received  to 
plan  the  program  for  the  full  19 66-6?  school  year  on  an  85#  budget.  It  was  not  until 
late  spring  of  that  year  that  the  remaining  monies  became  available.  Consequently, 
it  was  necessary  to  place  first  priorities  on  covering  salary  commitments  to  profes- 
sional personnel  and  more  than  300  community  residents  who  were  employed  in  para- 
professional  positions.  Many  supportive  services  and  materials  had  to  be  seriously 
cut  back.  In  numerous  instances  materials  and  equipment  purchases  were  of  necessity 
delayed  to  the  point  that  they  arrived  in  the  final  weeks  of  school.  A similar 
pattern  characterized  the  1967-68  operation  when  the  program  had  to  be  planned  on  an 
80#  budget  and  the  amount  of  the  final  entitlement  was  not  known  until  late  spring. 
Each  year,  too,  cutbacks  from  the  level  provided  in  the  first  year  of  operation  have 
become  more  serious  because  of  increasing  salary  costs. 

Despite  the  many  funding  problems  which  have  been  encountered  in  the  operation  of 
the  ESEA  Title  I program,  the  findings  reported  in  the  evaluation  study  have  resulted 
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in  the  initiation  of  a careful  reexamination  of  the  program  plan  and  operation 
with  the  intention  of  instrumenting  quality  improvements.  Some  of  these  changes 
are  still  in  the  process  of  formulation;  others  have  begun  to  take  place  or  will  in 
the  near  future.  Among  these  changes  are  the  following: 

(1)  Extended  analyses  of  school-by-school  results  and  consultation 
with  program  personnel  is  in  progress  in  an  attempt  to  identify  the 
particular  patterns  of  organization  and  instructional  innovations 
which  have  been  most  effective.  These  analyses  should  provide  a 
valuable  base  for  making  additional  program  refinements. 

(2)  Introduction  of  the  ’’multi -media”  approach  to  teaching  reading  in 
approximately  50  first  and  second  grade  classes.  A teacher-  on  - 
special  assignment  who  has  assisted  with  a district  ’’multi-media” 
pilot  program  for  the  past  four  and  one  half  years  will  be  assigned 
full  time  to  coordinate  a comprehensive  orientation  and  inservice 
program.  The  ’’multi-media”  approach  was  originally  developed  under 
the  Ford  Foundation  program  and  has  been  tried  in  eleven  schools 
throughout  the  city.  Studies  have  shown  promising  results  with 
’’multi-media”  participants  achieving  significantly  higher  reading 
scores  than  control  groups. 

(3)  Plans  are  being  made  to  reinstate  the  inservice  demonstration  team, 
initiated  under  our  EOA  program  in  1965  and  discontinued  when  funds 
were  withdrawn,  in  order  to  provide  increased  opportunities  at  each 
site  for  the  observation  and  discussion  of  promising  instructional 
approaches. 

(k)  A realignment  of  ESEA  program  administration  and  instructional 
planning  and,  supervision  is  being  implemented  to  bring  about 
greater  coordination  with  regular  district  efforts. 

(5)  A teacher  on  special  assignment  has  been  assigned  responsibilities 
for  augmenting  and  coordinating  the  remedial  reading  program  in  the 
target  elementary  and  parochial  schools.  Efforts  will  be  made  to 
increase  the  numbers  of  pupils  for  whom  intensive  remedial  instruc- 
tion is  available. 

(6)  A teacher  on  special  assignment  will  be  assigned  responsibilities 
for  extending  services  to  bilingual  pupils  at  selected  target  area 
school  sites. 

(7)  Plans  are  being  formulated  to  establish  after- school-hours  study 
centers  at  12  school  sites. 


INTRODUCTION 


The  purpose  of  this  abstract  is  to  summarize  briefly  the  results  of  the  1967-68  ESEA 
Title- I evaluation  studies  which  are  presented  in  complete  form  in  the  publication, 
Evaluation  Report:  ESEA  Program  of  Compensatory  Education*  Like  the  full  report, 

the  basic  organization  of  this  abstract  follows  the  general  outline  of  the  original 
Oakland  Public  Schools  Title  I Application  for  1967-68. 

The  Oakland  Public  Schools  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Title  I program, 
established  in  February  i960  has  made  it  possible  to  increase  substantially  the 
compensatory  education  services  being  provided  for  disadvantaged  pupils  in  the 
district.  This  publication  is  the  third  annual  evaluation  report  and  presents  data 
on  Title  I activities  conducted  during  the  1967-68  school  year.  , 

Implementation  of  the  State  Senate  Bill  28  Reduced  Class  Size  1.  gfam  necessitated 
modifications  in  the  organization  of  compensatory  education  services  provided 
originally  during  the  first  year  of  the  ESEA  Title  I program.  The  SB  28  program 
made  it  possible  to  reduce  class  size  to  no  more  than  25  in  six  of  the  11  original 
ESEA  elementary  schools  as  well  as  to  five  additional  elementary  schools  not 
located  in  the  ESEA  Target  Area. 

The  program  changes  which  were  introduced  offered  a unique  opportunity  to  establish 
four  study  groups  upon  whom  comparative  evaluation  data  could  be  analyzed.  The  four 
groups,  designated  as  "ESEA  Team,"  "ESEA-SB  28,"  "SB  28  Only,"  and  "Comparison"  are 
described  more  fully  in  the  PROCEDURE  section  of  the  first  report  in  Chapter  I.  The 
establishment  of  these  four  groupings  of  schools  provided  a means  for  beginning  a study 
of  the  possible  differential  effects  of  varying  organizations  of  compensatory  education 
services.  Particular  appreciation  is  expressed  to  the  principals  and  teachers  in  the 
"Comparison"  schools  who  agreed  to  administer  supplementary  tests  and  scales  to  provide 
data  for  these  studies  even  though  they  were  not  receiving  additional  federal  or  state 
compensatory  education  services. 

Through  the  availability  of  the  extensive  data  processing  capabilities  of  the  Palo 
Alto  office  of  the  Service  Bureau  Corporation,  it  was  possible  to  analyze  the  growth 
patterns  made  by  pupils  from  February,  19 66  to  May,  1968  as  well  as  to  make  numerous 
across-group  comparisons.  The  master  file  system  designed  specifically  for  Oakland^ 
ESEA  Title  I evaluation  program  has  made  it  possible  to  continue  the  longitudinal 
studies  of  the  same  students  as  they  progress  through  the  grades  in  the  schools  of  the 
district. 

Many  persons  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  district  ESEA  program  and  to  the 
publication  of  this  report.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the  principals,  teachers,  parents, 
and  central  office  personnel  whose  cooperation  made  this  report  possible. 


CHAPTER  I - EVALUATION  OF  REilEDIAL  AHD  CORRECTIVE  PROGRAMS 


Program  Description:  The  major  instructional  activities  related  to  the  Remedial  and 

Corrective  programs  at  elementary,  junior,  and  senior  high  school  levels  have 
continued  to  constitute  the  core  of  the  entire  ESHA  Program  of  Compensatory  Education. 
The  primary  objectives  of  these  programs  have  been  the  improvement  of  the  achievement 
progress  of  target  area  students  in  reading  and  related  language  arts  skills  as 
well  as  the  development  of  improved  levels  of  motivations  and  aspirations.  Approx- 
imately 12,000  target  area  students  were  directly  involved  in  these  Remedial  and 
Corrective  programs. 

Elementary  Component:  The  "3-on-2“  team  approach,  initiated  in  February,  1966 

was  retained  in  five  of  the  eleven  elementary  project  schools  during  the  1967-68 
school  year.  The  “'3-o n-2“  .-..pprcach  provided  an  additional  teacher  for  each  two 
classrooms  at  grades  1-3  for  purposes  of  increasing  the  amount  of  actual  instruc- 
tion in  reading  and  related  language  skills  and  to  provide  increased  amounts  of 
individualized  attention  to  each  child’s  development  in  these  areas  through  the 
reduction  of  pupil-teacher  ratios.  A parallel  "5-on-4::  team  plan  was  again 
provided  at  two  of  these  schools  at  grades  4-6.  Other  upper  grade  teachers  were 
provided  assistance  through  the  teacher  aide  program.  The  remaining  six  project 
schools  were  again  provided  smaller  class  sizes  of  25  or  below  at  all  grade 
levels  through  the  use  of  funds  available  from  the  Senate  Bill  28  program.  At 
each  of  the  eleven  project  sites  a Teacher  Assistant  for  Reading  Development 
was  assigned  to  assist  in  planning  instructional  activities,  procurement  of 
materials,  coordination  of  on-site  inservice  activities,  and  coordination  of  the 
activities  of  teacher  aides.  Additional  equipment  and  materials  were  again 
purchased  to  augment  those  available  under  regular  District  Allotments.  One 
half-time  and  seventeen  full-time  remedial  reading  teachers  provided  intensive, 
individualized  instruction  to  children  whose  reading  problems  were  particularly 
severe.  The  remedial  reading  services  were  available  in  the  seven  Integration 
Model  schools  and  the  seven  ESEA  parochial  schools  as  well  as  in  the  eleven 
target  area  public  schools.  Of  the  928  children  served  in  this  phase  of  the 
project,  279  (30%)  were  from  the  parochial  schools. 

Junior  High  Component:  The  program  at  the  three  target  area  junior  high  schools 

has  continued  to  operate  this  year  under  the  plan  established  in  February,  1966. 
The  1967-68  program,  for  approximately  2700  students  in  grades  seven  through 
nine,  has  again  centered  on  a team  approach  and  reductions  in  pupil-teacher 
ratios.  Staff  additions  to  the  English  department  of  each  school  have  reduced 
the  teaching  load  of  English  teachers  from  five  to  four  periods  per  day.  Reading 
specialists  and  teacher  aides,  working  in  conjunction  with  each  two  regular 
English  teachers  have  formed  instructional  teams  in  the  classrooms  and  the 
specially  equipped  reading  laboratories.  The  Teacher  Assistant  for  Language 
Development  at  each  site  has  helped  to  coordinate  program  activities,  worked  in 
team  planning  and  curriculum  development  and  aided  teachers  in  securing  relevant 
materials  and  equipment. 

Senior  High  Component:  Six  teaching  positions,  beyond  those  furnished  by  the 

District,  were  provided  through  the  use  of  ESEA  funds.  These  additional  English 
teachers  were  used  to  lower  class  size  and  to  facilitate  several  team  teaching 
* approaches.  Three  of  the  six  ESEA-provided  teachers  were  relieved  of  their 
teaching  assignments  for  one  period  per  day  to  provide  time  for  team  planning 
and  other  instructionally  related  activities.  A Teacher  Assistant,  or  program 
coordinator,  was  provided  to  serve  in  the  capacity  described  above  in  the  junior 
high  school  component.  In  all,  approximate1  y 900  students  were  served  in  this 
program  during  the  1967-68  school  year. 
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Grade 


At  both  the  elementary  and  junior  high  school  levels,  the  remedial  and  corrective 
program  efforts  were  complemented  by  a number  of  supportive  personnel  including 
guidance  consultants,  nurses,  psychologist s,librarians,  teacher  aides,  and  clerks. 

At  all  three  levels— elementary  through  senior  high— cultural  enrichment  activities 
(including  on-site  programs  and  study  tours)  were  articulated  with  the  classroom 
learning  activities.  Activities  in  the  inservice  program  were  also  designed  to 
assist  teachers  in  their  work  in  the  remedial  and  corrective  program.  All  of  these 
auxiliary  activities  are  described  in  greater  detail  in  following  abstract  sections. 

Findings 

Achievement  Test  Results:  In  order  to  study,  at  various  elementary  grade  levels, 

the  apparent  effects  of  differing  program  offerings  on  the  achievement  progress 
of  students,  pre  and  post  achievement  test  data  were  collected  for  five  study 
groups  as  follows:  (1)  ESEA  program  of  services  with  team  teaching — five 

schools;  (2)  ESEA  program  of  services  without  team  teaching— five  schools;  (3) 
ESEA  program  of  services  in  combination  with  SB  28  reduced  class  size— six 
schools;  (4)  reduced  class  size  under  SB  28  with  no  added  services— five  schools; 
(5)  regular  District  program  or  comparison  group — four  schools. 

Table  1 below  presents  a summary  of  the  results  of  analyses  of  covariance  at 
grades  1,  3,  4,  and  6 where  the  patterns  of  intergroup  comparisons  were  similar. 

TABLE  1 

Adjusted  Raw  Score  and  Placement  Means,  N's,  F Ratios,  and  P Values  from  Covariance 
Analyses  of  Total  Distributions  of  Scores  at  Grades  1,  3,  4,  and  6 
Remedial  and  Corrective  Project  - Elementary  1967-68 


Stanford 

Achievement 

Test 


TOTAL 

READ. 


Raw  Sc. 
Gr.  PI. 
N 


TOTAL 

READ. 


Raw  Sc. 
Gr.  PI 

N 


WORD 

MEAN. 

PARA. 

MEAN. 


Raw  Sc. 
Gr.  PI. 
N 

Raw  Sc. 
Gr.  PI. 
N 


Adjusted 


ESEA-Team 

Teaching 


32.8 

1.6 

364 


51.6 

2.9 

l^- 


Post  Test  Raw  Score  and  Grade  Placement  Means 


ESEA-No 
Team  Teach  . 


12.4 
3.5 

-160  — . 

21.4 
3.4 

160 


ESEA-SB  28 


28.7 

1.6 

400 


49.5 

2.9 

.221. 


12.9 

3.6 

-111- 

21.6 

3.6 

111 


SB  28  Only 


27.9 
1.6 
-350  _ 


50.1 

2.9 

.173 


13.1 

3.6 
-189- 

23.1 

3.7 
189 


Comnarlsnn 


33.1 

1.6 

-243 


47.1 

2.8 

161 


14.7 

3.8 

-198- 

21.9 

3.6 

198 


F Ratio 
(P) 


19.3 
(<.01) 
Signif . 


3.0 

(<•05) 

■Signif. 


6.2 
(<.01) 
Signify 
2.3 
(>.05) 
flot  Signif 


WORD. 

MEAN. 


Raw  Sc. 
Gr.  PI. 
N 


17.5 

4.9 

68 


19.4 

5.1 

196 


21.5 

5.6 

267 


20.3 

5.2 

234 


18.5 

5.1 

229 


9.0 

(<.01) 

Signif. 


PARA. 

MEAN. 


Raw  Sc. 
Gr.  PI. 
• N 


23.1 
4.6 
M 


24.9 

4.8 

-196.,,. 


26.1 

4.9 

267 


25.5 

4.9 

234 


24.7 

4.8 


2.8 
(<•05) 
Signif . 


The  analysis  of  covariance  method  is  a procedure  used  to  statistically  "equate"  the 
results  of  various  study  groups  to  account  for  baseline  (pre)  differences' which  may 
exist  among  groups.  In  this  way,  "adjusted"  post-test  means  may  be  determined  and 
the  significance  of  differences  in  study  group  means  may  be  accurately  assessed. 
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Statistically  significant  intergroup  differences  among  adjusted  post  test  raw  score 
means  were  found  for  each  test  at  grades  1,  3,  4,  and  6 with  the  exception  of  the 
Paragraph  Meaning  sub test  at  grade  4.  Hot/ever,  when  these  adjusted  raw  score  means 
are  converted  into  grade  placement  units — as  in  Table  1 — there  appear  to  be  only 
minor  differences  among  the  study  groups,  which  raises  the  question  of  the  practical 
significance  of  the  computed  differences.  When  the  results  obtained  at  grades  one 
and  three  are  compared  with  the  1966-67  medians  at  these  grade  levels  for  the  State 
of  California  testing  program  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  grade  means 
for  each  of  the  four  study  groups  equals  the  State  median  of  1.6,  while  the  2.9  and 
2.8  mean  at  third  grade  are  five  to  six  months  below  the  State  median  of  3.4. 

A second  type  of  analysis  was  made  of  the  achievement  test  results.  This  analysis, 
summarized  in  Table  2,  focused  on  the  achievement  growth  of  students  in  the  project 
schools  during  the  time  interval  from  Hay,  1966  through  Hay,  1968.  Table  2 below 
presents  the  actual  grade  placement  means  and  corresponding  national  percentile 
rankings  observed  at  grades  3,  4,  and  6 where  the  patterns  of  intergroup  analyses 
were  similar. 


TABLE  2 

Actual  Grade  Placement  Means,  national  Percentile  Rankings,  and  N's  from  Analyses 
of  Total  Distributions  of  Scores  at  Grades  4,  and  6 - Remedial  and 

Corrective  Project  - Elementary  1967-68 


\ 


Actual  Grade  Placement  Means  ari'4  I 

’ercentile  Ranks 

Test 

ESEA-Team 

ESEA-No  Team 

\ 

Grade 

Date 

Teaching 

Teaching 

ESEA- 

•SB  23 

SB  28  Only 

Comparison 

GP 

%ile 

GP  %ile 

GP 

%ile 

XGP  %ile 

GP  %ile 

(N-1S4) 

— 

(N«237) 

*N=173) 

(N=161) 

3 

5/66 

1. 6 

14 

1.6 

14 

1.7  \ 24 

1.6  14 

5/67 

2.4 

26 

— 

2.2 

20 

2.5  X2 

2.1  14 

5/63 

3.0 

20 

— — 

2.3 

14 

3.0  20 

2.7  12 

— 

(H«160) 

(N-lll) 

(N=139) 

(H-193) 

4 

5/66 

2.2  20 

2.2 

20 

2.4  24 

2.1  16 

5/67 

— - 

— 

2.9  15 

2.8 

14 

3.1  23 

. 2.9  15 

-s m. 

— — 

3.5  14 

3.6 

16 

3.7  20 

3.7  20 

(K=»57) 

(li— 149) 

(N=206) 

— 

6 

2/66 

3.4 

18 

3.3  16 

3.2 

13 

— — — 

10/67 

4.3 

14 

4.4  15 

4.2 

12 

~ 



^5/62. 

5JL 

14 

■5.1  17 

5.1 

- 16.. 

— — 

Examination  of  the  grade  placement  means  reveals  a variable  gains  pattern  which 
does  not  consistently  favor  any  one  of  the  treatment  groups  over  the  other  groups 
under  study.  The  greatest  gains  at  the  three  grade  levels  appear  to  be  as  follows: 
Grade  3 — ESEA  Team  Teaching  group;  Grade  4— Comparison  group;  Grade  6 — ESEA-SB  28 
group.  The  percentile  rankings  also  reflect  a variable  picture  including  both  in- 
crements and  decrements  in  percentile  standings  of  the  various  treatment  groups. 
Although  both  increments  and  decrements  in  percentile  ranks  are  evident,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  deviations  of  plus  or  rinus  five  percentile  points  normally 
fall  within  chance  limits  and  are  not  considered  to  be  significant. 

Achievement  test  results  obtained  at  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  levels  are 
presented  in  Table  3 on  the  following  page, 
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TABLE  3 


California  Achievement  Test  Grade  Placement  Means  and  IPs  from  Analyses  of 
Score  Distributions  at  Grades  7,  8,  9,  10,  11  and  12 
Remedial  and  Corrective  Project  - Secondary  1967-68 


Test 

Date 

Grade  Level 

7 

8 | 9 

10 

11** 

.12** 

Reading 

Vocabulary 

« 

Feb.  1966 
May  1967* 
May  1968 

(N-494) 

5.7 
- 6-3 

(N*454) 

5.4 

6.5 

7.1 

(N=395) 

6.0 
7.2 
- 7.5 

(N»l69) 

6.6 

7.7 

7.7 

(8=81) 

6.8 

7.2 

(N=79) 

7*3 

7.5 

Reading 

Comprehension 

Feb.  1966 
May  1967* 
May  1968 

(N-542) 

5.9 

6.8 

(N»492) 

5.9 

6.7 

7 A 

(N*400) 

6.6 

7.4 

7.9 

(N-165) 

7.0 

7.6 

7.8 

(N=68) 

IBM 

7.0 

7.0 

(8=67) 

?~3 

7-7 

Mechanics  of 
English 

Feb.  1966 
May  1967* 
May  1968 

(H-541) 

5.7 

6.k 

(N«488) 

5.5 

6.5 

6.9 

(N«422) 

6.6 

7.3 

7.4 

(N=67) 

6.9 

7.5 

7.8 

(Nx:55) 

6.9 

6.9 

(N»79) 

7A 

7.5 

Spelling 

Feb.  1966 
May  1967* 
May  1968 

(N=54l) 

6~? 

7.3 

(N=445) 

6.9 

7.2 

7.4 

(N=421) 

7.3 

7.6 

7.8 

(N*70) 

8.0 

8,0 

8.5 

(N*55) 

7.Q 

7.3 

(N«78) 

7*7 

8.0 

O ^ ~ Jr—  w WWW  w Iiw-w  w-wua.iu.wwvi  vu  XU  WWWUCX  j [ % 

**The  data  for  grades  11  and  12  are  based  on  "C-section"  students  only. 


It  should  be  noted  that  results  reported  for  grades  7,  8,  9,  and  10  are  for  total 
grade  level  groups— "A,"  "B, » and  "Cn  sections  combined.  Results  for  grades  11 
and  12  are  based  on  ”C>,_  section  classes  only  and  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
representing  the  overall  achievement  tendencies  in  those  grade  levels  in  the  target 
senior  high  school.  The  analyses  of  achievement  test  data  at  the  junior  and  senior 
high  school  levels  have  focused  on  the  rates  of  achievement  progress  made  by  students 
in  the  target  schools*  Augmentation  of  the  rates  of  achievement  progress  of 
students  in  the  project  schools  to  at  least  a month-per-month  level  has  been  one  of 
the  basic  operational  objectives  of  the  ESEA  program. 


Examination  of  the  data  in  Table  3 reveals  the  extent  to  which  this  objective  has 
been  realized.  The  one  year  analysis  at  grade  seven  reveals  achievement  gains  equal 
to  or  closely  approximating  the  desired  month-per-month  rate.  The  data  for  grades 
8,  9,  and  10,  covering  the  time  period  from  February,  1966  to  May,  1968  reveals  a 
somewhat  different  picture.  Gains  in  Reading  Vocabulary,  Reading  Comprehension, 
and  Mechanics  of  English  during  the  first  year  and  one-half  operation  of  the  projo^s 
(February,  1966  through  May,  1967)  substantially  exceed  those  in  evidence  for  the 
current  school  year  (1967-68).  Although  students  at  grades  7 and  8 approximated 
rates  of  progress  made  prior  to  their  involvement  in  the  project,  there  was  a clear 
diminution  at  the  ninth  and  tenth  grade  levels.  Within  the  limitations  of  the  test 
instruments  and  measurement  design,  it  cannot  be  concluded  from  the  available  data 
that  the  overall  junior  or  senior  high  school  program  has  achieved  the  stated 
objective  of  improving  performance  on  standardized  achievement  tests  beyond  usual 
Target  Area  school  expectancies. 
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Analyses  of  Grade  Tendencies:  Results  of  the  analyses  of  Reading,  Speaking,  and 

Citizenship  grades  (marks)  received  by  sixth  grade  pupils  in  the  five  basic  study 
groups  revealed  significant  differences  for  only  the  Speaking  grades.  These 
analyses  indicated  that  students  in  the  compensatory  education  project  schools 
received  significantly  higher  Speaking  grades  than  those  of  students  in  the  non- 
project schools.  Although  the  results  for  the  other  two  marks  were  not  significant, 
the  Citizenship  grades  of  the  project  students  tended  to  be  somewhat  higher  than 
those  for  the  " Comparison"  sample.  At  the  junior  high  school  level  none  of  the  shifts 
in  grades  were  significant,  while  at  the  senior  high  schools  grades  in  English 
classes  tended  to  remain  constant  while  those  in  the  non-project  Social  Science 
classes  dropped  significantly. 

Students,.1,  .Self-Rating  Responses  s At  both  the  elementary  and  junior  high  school 
levels  students1  self-rating  reports  of  skill  levels,  behavior,  and  educational- 
vocational  aspirations  do  not  conform  to  the  patterns  which  are  often  assumed  to 
exist  in  these  schools.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  was  interesting  to  note  that  approx- 
imately 61$  of  the  junior  high  school  sample  indicated  they  would  attend  at  least 
four  years  of  college.  These  students  generally  indicated  that  they  felt  that 
their  skill  levels  were  average  or  above.  This  finding  is  quite  incongruent  with 
results  obtained  from  the  achievement  testing.  Motivation  and  aspirations,  as 
measured  by  self-evaluations,  do  not  appear  to  be  lacking  in  these  students,  but 
this  fact  emphasizes  the  need  for  effecting  improvement  in  their  rates  of  academic 
development  if  their  plans  are  to  be  realized.  No  significant  positive  shifts  in 
pre-versus-post  test  self-rating  comparisons  were  evident  at  either  the  elementary 
or  junior  high  levels. 

Parents ! Evaluation  of  the  Program:  The  responses  of  the  336  parents  of  target 

area  students  to  interviews  conducted  at  the  end  of  the  year  reflected  a very 
positive  attitude  toward  the  schools  and  the  efforts  being  extended  under  the  ESE& 
Program.  Illustrative  question  responses  are  presented  in  a subsequent  section 
of  this  abstract. 

Conclusions: 

1.  Although  pupils  attending  schools  in  the  ESEA  Target  Area  are  making 
significant  achievement  test  gains  from  year  to  year  there  is  little  evidence 
of  augmentation  of  rates  of  achievement  progress  beyond  usual  target  area 
school  expectancies  at  the  elementary,  junior  high,  or  senior  high  school 
levels. 

2.  Results  of  the  comparative  study  at  the  elementary  level  reveal  no  distinct 
trend  in  achievement  progress  which  would  favor  one  treatment  group  over 

the  other  groups  under  study. 

3.  The  longitudinal  studies  of  test  results  at  both  the  elementary  and  secondary 
levels  indicate  a need  to  reevaluate  the  current  patterns  and  levels  of 
program  services.  (Preliminary  examination  of  this  evaluation  study  has 
resulted  in  the  introduction  of  a "Multi  Media"  approach  to  the  teaching  of 
reading  into  the  first  grade  curriculum  of  each  of  the  eleven  project 
schools. ) 

Analyses  of  subject  grade  (marking)  tendencies  fail  to  reveal  significant 
shifts  over  the  year 1 s period.  Grades  of  students  in  non-project  schools 
tend  to  equal  the  grades  of  students  in  the  various  project  elements. 

5*  The  great  majority  of  students  sampled  evidenced  high  levels  of  educational- 
occupational  aspirations  in  their  self-rating  reports.  However,  it  is  clear 
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that  these  students  have  again  tended  to  give  rather  optimistic  self- 
appraisals of  their  own  reading  and  language  skill  levels. 

6.  Parent  interview  data  generally  reflect  positive  evaluations  of  the  target 
area  schools  and  the  efforts  being  extended  for  their  children  under  the 
ESEA  Remedial  and  Corrective  Program.- 


CHAPTER  II  - SUPPORTIVE  AND  AUXILIARY  SERVICES 
PART  1 - EVALUATION  OF  COUNSELING . -SERVICES 


Program  Description:  The  equivalent  of  f:*ve  full-time  counselor  positions  were 

added  af  ttie  inception  of  the  ESEA  program  to  the  existing  staff  assignments  at  the 
three  target  area  junior  high  schools.  The  result  was  a reduction  of-  the  counselor- 
student  ratio  at  these  schools  from  1:500  to  approximately  1:230.  This  ratio  was 
maintained  for  the  1967-68  school  year,. 

During  the  1967-68  school  year-,  three  studies  were  conducted  to-  examine  the  impact 
of  the  ESEA  counseling  services.  These  studies  covered  the  following: 

1.  Staff,  student  and  parent  reactions  to  the  counseling  program 

2.  An  analysis  of  the  amounts  of  time  counselors  devoted  to  vrrious 
counseling  and  non-counseling  activities 

3.  An  analysis  of  the  nature,  content  and  duration  of  counselor  contacts 
with  or  about  counselees  (Data  analysis  of  this  segment  has  not  been 
completed  as  of  this  date.) 

Findings  - Questionnaire  and  Interviews:  Administrators,  teachers  and  counselors 

completed  staff  questionnaires,  a section  of  which  referred  to  counseling  services. 
Administrators  and  counselors  generally  responded  positively  to  all  staff 
questionnaire  items  with  between  50%  and  100%  of  the  administrators  and  85%  and 
100%  of  the  counselors  responding  that  the  various  counseling  services  had  had  some 
or  much  effect  in  promoting  student  learning  and  adjustment.  Teacher  reactions, 
although  more  mixed,  were  essentially  positive. 

A random  sample  of  10%  of  the  students  at  each  of  the  junior  high  schools  completed 
a guidance  questionnaire.  Similar  samples  of  students  also  completed  the 
questionnaire  during  the  1964,  1966  and  1967  school  years.  A comparison  between 
1964  and  196S  reactions,  indicates  a positive  trend  in  that  students  during  1968 
feel  better  informed  about  standardized  tests  (including  their  own  test  scores) , the 
total  school  curriculum,  the  special  training  counselors  have  had,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  various  scholarships.  Conversely,  student  reaction  to  the  question, 

’’Does  your  counselor  see  you  enough  during  the  school  year  to  give  you  the  help 
you  feel  you  need?”  was  significantly  more  negative  in  1968  than  when  compared 
with  1964 . 

Interviews  were  also  conducted  on  a random  sample  of  102  junior  high  school  parents. 
Several  questions  pertained  to  the  counseling  program.  Sixty  percent  of  the 
parents  talked  to  their  child’s  counselor  during  the  year.  Of  those  who  talked  with 
the  counselor,  46%  talked  with  him  three  rr  more  times.  The  previous  year,  only  35% 
talked  with  the  counselor  three  or  more  times. 

Findings  - Counselor  Activity  Time  Study:  Thirteen  ESEA  junior  high  counselors  and 
seven  counselors  at  three  comparison  junior  high  schools  completed  Counselor 
Activity  Time  Study  forms  every  day  during  eight  non-cons ecutive  weeks  during  the 
year  ranging  from  October  to  Hay.  The  counselor-student  ratio  at  ESEA  schools  was 
1:230  and  at  comparison  schools  1:500.  A comparison  of  the  time  study  forms  of 
the  two  groups  of  counselors  revealed  an  average  of  approximately  126.5  minutes  of 
counselor-contact  per  student  during  the  year  at  ESEA  schools.  This  represents 
47.5  minutes  more  time  per  year  of  counselor-contact  than  that  received  by  students 
at  the  comparison  schools.  The  reduction  of  the  counselor-student  ratio  at  ESEA 
schools  further  resulted  in  counselors  being  more  available  to  serve  in  consultant 
functions  with  parents,  teachers,  administrators,  and  referral  agency  personnel. 

Also  evident  was  the  excessive  amount  of  time  beyond  the  school  day  that  comparison 


school  counselors  worked.  The  seven  comparison  school  counselors  worked  an 
average  of  117  extra  minutes  a day  as  opposed  to  the  average  of  49  extra  minutes  a 
day  worked  by  the  ESEA  counselors.  Despite  the  lower  ratio  the  ESEA  counselors  are 
spending  35.5%  of  the  school  day  performing  non-counseling  duties.  Chief  non- 
counseling activities  were  student  supervision  (12%),  attendance  clerical  (9%)  and 
programming  clerical  (3.5%). 

Conclusion:  Faculty,  parents  and  students  generally  were  positive  in  their  reactions 
to  the  ESEA  counseling  services.  The  overall  guidance  program  resulted  in 
students  being  more  aware  of  what  can  be  done  for  them  and  what  they  can  do  for 
themselves  if  they  have  access  to  the  counselor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  counselors 
have  been  unable  to  provide  as  much  help  as  the  students  desire.  The  counselors 
were  spending  a third  of  their  time  engaged  in  non-counseling  supervisory  and 
clerical  tasks.  It  would  appear  that  a further  reduction  in  the  counselor- 
student  ratio  *0  needed  or  that  counselors  should  be  relieved  of  many  of  the 
clerical  and  supervisory  tasks  which  now  require  a considerable  amount  of  their 
time. 


CHAPTER  II  - SUPPORTIVE  AMD  AUXILIARY  SERVICES 

PART  2 - EVALUATION  OF  GUIDANCE  CONSULTANT,  PSYCHOLOGIST,  LIBRARIAN  AND  NURSE  SERVICES 


Program  Description:  During  the  1967-68  school  year,  supportive  and  auxiliary 

services  were  again  included  as  part  of  the  Oakland  Public  Schools*  ESEA  Program 
of  Compensatory  Education.  The  rationale  for  the  continued  augmentation  of  the 
district  guidance,  psychological,  library,  nursing  and  counseling  supportive  and 
auxiliary  services  was  to  facilitate  and  supplement  the  remedial  and  corrective 
programs  initiated  to  help  students  overcome  academic,  social,  and  psychological 
deficiencies,  A comparison  of  supportive  staff-to-student  ratios  for  both 
elementary  and  junior  high  target  area  schools  during  the  current  school  year  to 
ratios  prior  to  the  program  is  presented  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  1 

Pre-Post  Comparison  of  Supportive  Staff-Student  Ratios  for 
ESEA  Elementary  and  Junior  High  Schools 


Elemer tarv  1 

t Junior-High 

Position 

Pre 

ESEA 

1967-68 

1 Pre 
ESEA 

1967-68 

Guidance  Consultant 

1:6400 

1:2200  | 

| 1:4500 

1:1250 

\ Psychologist 

1:8000 

1:3000  ! 

i x:8000 

1:2000 

Librarian/I  .11.  S . 

0:8300 

1:930  j 

1:900 

1:450 

Nurse  & Nurse  Asst. 

1:1400 

1:480 

1 1:1100 

1:450 

Counselor 

None 

None  | 

! 1:500 

1:230 

It  also  should  be  noted  that  the  equivalent  of  one  full-time  guidance  consultant 
position  was  assigned  to  provide  service  to  the  seven  parochial  schools  in  the 
target  area,  providing  a ratio  of  1:1200. 

Xtforking  along  with  the  instructional  staffs,  these  supportive  personnel 
provided  individualized  and  specialized  services  which  aided  in  the  diagnosis, 
interpretation  and  care  of  emotional  and  health  problems  and  in  the  development  of 
more  positive  student  attitudes  toward  learning.  Furthermore,  through  the  ex- 
pansion of  these  services  it  was  possible  to  increase  parental  contacts,  thereby 
increasing  parent  awareness  of  their  children’s  specific  educational  difficulties 
as  well  as  providing  an  effective  public  relations  channel. 

Findings : Questionnaires  relating  to  activities  and  services  of  various  components 

of  the  ESEA  project  were  distributed  to  ESEA  teachers  for  completion,,  From  these 
questionnaires,  selected  questions  have  been  extracted  for  use  h.ere  to  illustrate 
staff  members*  opinions  regarding  the  auxiliary  and  supportive  services.  . Tables  2 
and  3 present  the  percentage  responses  of  elementary  and  junior  high  school  ESEA 
instructional  staff  members.  Only  those  teachers  who  indicated  they  had  received 
the  services  of  the  guidance  consultant  and  the  psychologist  were  asked  to  complete 
questions  concerning  those  services. 


TABLE  2 


ESEA  ELENENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHER  RESPONSES  TO  SELECTED  QUESTIONS 
RELATED  T9  SUPPORTIVE  AND  AUXILIARY  SERVICES 


SERVICE- -OF 

QUESTION 

DEGREE  OF  HELP 

u . 

Don't 

Know 

Ho 

Response 

_ Some/Huck 

Ljttle/No 

% 

% 

'% 

T~ 

6ui dance  Consultant 
(N«94) 

How  HELPFUL  HAS  THe  consultant  seen  to 
YOU  IN  ASSISTING  YOU  TO  UNDERSTAND 

^children's  .behavior? 

58.5 

41.5 

m 

m 

Psychologist. 

(IW07) 

How  HELPFUL  HAS  THE  PSYCHOLOGIST  BEEN  TO 
YOU  IN  PROVIDING  AlO  IN  THE  EARLY 
DIAGNOSIS  OF  LEARNING  PROBLEMS? 

59.8 

35.5 

4,7 

Ll SHARI AH  , 
(M92) 

HOW  HELPFUL  HAS  THE  LIBRARIAN  BEEN  TO  YOU 
IN  INCREASING  STUDENT  USE  OF  THE  LIBRARY? 

92.6 

5.2 

1.0 

1.0 

Nurse 

(M59) 

rfOW  HELPFUL  HAS  THE  NuRSE  BEEN  TO  YOU  IN 
ASSISTING  TO  IDENTIFY  STUOENTS  IN  NEEO  OF 
HEALTH  SERVICES? 

90.6 

6.3 

0,8 

2.3 

The  ESEA  elementary  principals’  and  TARDs’  responses  to  these  same  questions  were 
almost  entirely  100 % in  the  “some/much”  category. 


TABLE  3 

ESEA  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHER  RESPONSES  TO  SELECTED  QUESTIONS 
RELATED  TO  SUPPORTIVE  AND  AUXILIARY  SERVICES 


SERVICE  OF 

QUEST 1 OH 

. mm  nr  help  f 

Don't 

Know 

n No 
Response 

Some/Nuch  Little/ No 

t 

% 

f 

' 

GuiDA^CE^NSULTANT 

How  HELPFUL  have  the  services  of  the 
CONSULTANT  OEEN  TO  .YOU  t fj  ASSISTING  YOU  TO 
UNDERSTAND  STUDENT'S  BEHAVIOR? 

81.8 

I 18.2 

CPU 

Psychologist 

(N*29) 

How  HELPFUL  HAS  THE  PSYCHOLOGIST  BEEN  TO  YOU 
IN  INTERPRETING  OATA  OBTAINEO  PROM 
PSYCHOLOGICAL  TESTING? 

75.9 

17.2 

6.9 

MM 

Instructional  Ueoia 
Specialist  % 

(H«38) 

HOW  HELPFUL  HAS  THE  MEDIA  SPECIALIST  BEEN  TO 
YOU  IN  COORDINATING  MATERIALS  WITH  THE 
Language  ano  Reading  Program? 

86.8 

7.9 

5.3 

«« 

Nurse  . 
(H*38 

Hov  HELPFUL  HAS  THE  IIURSE  BEEN  TO  YOU  IN 
ASSISTING  STUDENTS  TO  RECEIVE  NEEO ED 
HEALTH  SERVICES? 

60.6 

2.6 

36.8 

MM 

Counselor  % 
(H-38) 

HOW  MUCH  EFFECT  HAS  T?*E  COUNSELING  SERVICE 
HAD  IN  PROMOTING  STUDENT  LEARNING  ANO 
ADJUSTMENT  THROUGH  INCREASED  INDI VlOUALIIED 
SERVICES  TO  STUDENTS? 

34.3 



31.6 

1 

28.9 


5.3 

Six  junior  high  administrators  responded  100%  in  the  usome/much  help4’  categories 
in  evaluating  the  services  or  the  "’ychologist  and  the  librarian,  and  all  but  one 
administrator  felt  the  other  thr^  {services  were  of  some  or  much  help.  The  13 
counselors  responded  in  a similar  pattern.  At  the  parochial  schools  the  only  ESEA 
services  available  were  those  of  the  guidance  consultant.  Four  of  the  six  respond- 
ing principals  felt  the  consultants  were  of  some  or  much  help. 

The  first  two  questions  asked  all  groups  evaluating  the  guidance  and  psychologist 
services  were,  uDid  you  request  any  services?”  and  "Did  you  receive  any  cervices?” 
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Ninety-five  percent  of  the  elementary  teachers  who  requested  guidance  services 
received  services.  One  hundred  percent  of  all  other  groups ' requesting  guidance 
services  received  the  services,  Ninety-nine  percent  of  those  requesting  the 
services  of  the  psychologist  received  the  services. 

Table  4 presents  the  percentage  responses  of  ESBA  staff  evaluating  the  adequacy  of 
the  1967-60  level  of  auxiliary  and  supportive  services. 

TABLE  4 


ESEA  Staff  Responses  Evaluating  the  Adequacy  of  1967-63 
Level  of  Supportive  and  Auxiliary  Services 


Service 

Evaluating 

Group 

H- 

Adeauacv  of  Service 

No 

Opinion 

No 

Response 

Less 

Needed 

Present 

Adequate 

More 

Needed 

% 

% 

V 

/• 

% - 

% 

Elementary 

166 

- 

15.7 

72.9 

9.0 

2.4 

UUAUoUUv 

Junior  High 

57 

’ 1.7 

24.6 

65.0 

7.0 

1.7 

Psychological 

Elementary 

166 

0.6 

29. 5 

54.3 

13.2 

2.4 

Junior  High 

57 

3.5 

17.5 

70.2 

3.3 

- 

Elementary 

189 

- 

67.2 

30.2 

1.1 

1.5 

Llr.U  A*  CU»  j 

Junior  High 

57 

3.5 

54.4 

36.9 

5.2 

Nursing 

Elementary 

147 

- 

51.7 

43.6 

2.7 

2.0 

Junior  High 

57 

- 

24.6 

54.  A 

21.0 

- 

Counseling 

Junior  High 

57 

- 

22.8 

70.2 

7.0 

- 

Conclusion:  Staff-to-stuuent  ratios  for  the  guidance  consultant,  psychologist, 

librarians  nurse  and  counselor  services  have  been  reduced  considerably  when  compared 
with  Pre-ESEA  ratios.  This  has  resulted  in  a greater  number  of  disadvantaged 
students  receiving  more  needed  services. 

Examination  of  staff  questionnaires  reveals  that  school-site  personnel  are  receiving 
considerable  help  from  the  supportive  and  auxiliary  personnel.  Reactions  to  the 
adequacy  of  present  level  of  services  varied.  Only  elementary  nursing  services  and 
library  services  at  both  levels  were  considered  adequate  by  a majority  of  the  staff. 
Majorities  favored  more  guidance  and  psychological  services  at  both  levels  and 
more  nursing  and  counseling  at  the  junior  high  level.  On-site  staff  supported  the 
value  of  the  efforts  of  the  consultants,  psychologists,  librarians,  nurses  and 
counselors 5 and,  in  some  areas,  recommended  that  additional  services  be  provided. 
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CHAPTER  II  - SUPPORTIVE  AND  AUXILIARY  SERVICES 

PART  3 - EVALUATION  OF  TEACHER  AIDE  SERVICES 


Program  Description:  A total  of  314  parents  living  in  the  ESEA  Target  Area  were 

employed  to  provide  increased  opportunities  for  individualized  instruction  of 
pupils  and  to  facilitate  school-home  community  interaction. 

Findings:  Public  school  teachers,  teacher  assistants,  and  administrators  as  well 

as  parochial  school  principals  responded  to  the  section  of  the  ESEA  staff 
questionnaires  pertaining  to  the  value  of  the  services  provided  by  teacher  aides. 
Table  1 presents  the  responses  0f  the  ESEA  public  school  instructional  staff 
pertaining  to  selected  services  of  teacher  aides. 

TABLE  1 


Percentages  of  ESEA  Public  School  Staff  Questionnaire  Responses 
Related  to  Selected  Teacher  Aide  Services 

(N-212) 


1 

Degree  of  Value 

Services  of  Teacher  Aides 

Some-Much 

Value 

Little-No 

Value 

Don’t 

Require 

Don't  Know- 
)To  Resnonsc 

% 

X 

% 

% 

Performing  various  clerical 
tasks  (taking  roll,  etc.) 

86.8 

6.6 

4.2 

2.4 

Encouraging  pupils  to 
communicate  orally 

76.4 

13.4 

1.9 

3.3 

Assisting  in  the  use  of 
equipment  and  supplies 

83.7 

9.0 

.9 

1.4 

Increasing  communication 
between  the  home  and  the 
school 

73.1 

18.9 

3.3 

i 

4.7 

The  evaluations  of  teacher  aide  services  provided  by  parochial  school  principals 
were  equally  enthusiastic.  One  hundred  percent  of  the  respondents  evaluated 
four  of  the  eight  services  provided  to  teachers  as  of  “Much  Value"  or  of  “Some 
Value. a 

A total  of  121  or  49.2%  of  the  staff  from  Target  Area  public  schools  evaluated 
the  present  teacher  aide  services  as  being  adequate  and  94  or  38.2%  indicated  a 
need  for  more  services.  Only  2.0%  of  the  staff  felt  that  less  services  were  needed. 

There  were  87.0%  of  the  parents  interviewed  who  were  aware  of  teacher  aide  services, 
but  only  42.3%  had  talked  with  an  aide  during  the  current  school  year. 

Conclusion:  Staff  questionnaire  and  parent  interview  responses  indicate  that  teacher 

aides  have  been  utilized  extensively  to  free  teachers  of  many  clerical,  student 
supervision,  and  material-preparation  duties.  In  addition,  the  aides  served  to 
facilitate  school-home  communication  and  to  promote  the  oral  communication  of  the 
project  pupils. 
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CHAPTER  III-  EVALUATION  OF  CULTURAL  ENRICHMENT  PROGRAM 


Program  Description:  The  purpose  of  the  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  was  to  provide 

an  increased  number  of  opportunities  for  the  pupils  of  Target  Area  schools  to 
participate  in  the  cultural  and  the  educational  resources  of  the  Bay  Area  Community. 

This  program  provided  a per-pupil  allotment  of  funds  to  each  of  the  public  and  the 
parochial  Target  Area  schools  to  cover  the  cost  of  transportation  and  selected 
admission  charges  for  such  educational  tours  as  performances  of  opera,  symphony  and 
ballet  groups;  visits  to  municipal  and  state  offices  and  parks,  visits  to  campuses 
of  colleges  and  universities;  and  visits  to  athletic  and  theatrical  events.  Funds 
were  also  provided  to  cover  fees  for  such  school-site  activities  as  assembly  programs, 
guest  speakers,  and  motion  picture  presentations. 

Findings:  Table  1 presents  a summary  of  the  number  of  study  tours;  the  number  of 

school-site  activities;  and  the  number  and  percentage  of  public  elementary,  junior 
high,  and  senior  high  school  pupils;  and  the  number  and  percentages  of  parochial 
elemenary  school  pupils  participating  in  the  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  activities. 

TABLE  1 

• Summary  of  Cultural  Enrichment  Activities 


TYPE  OF  ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITY 

Group 

STUDY  TOURS  | 

\ ON-SITE  ACTIVITIES 

No.  OF 
Tours 

No.  OF 
Student^ 

Percent  of 
Target 
Population** 

No  of 
Activities 

No  of 
Students* 

Percent  of 
Target 
Population** 

' 

Elementary 

34 

1,381 

18.4 

19 

2,774 

36.3 

FINE  ARTS 

Junior  High 

27 

1,334 

49.9 

29 

9,488 

355.0 

Senior  High 

10 

1,731 

159.0 

j 

Parochial 

12 

741 

50.1 

— 

•w 

Elementary 

53 

1,633 

21.8 

1 

180 

2.4 

BUSINESS,  INDUSTRY 

Junior  High 

20 

655 

24.9 



AND  GOVERNMENT 

Senior  High 

5 

117 

10.7 

, 

m L1|_ 

Parochial 

7 

197 

13.3 

— 

— - 

MM 

Elementary 

149 

5,068 

67.6 

7 

1,590 

21 .2 

SCIENCE  AND  HISTORICAL 

Junior  High 

38 

1,647 

61,6 

5 

160 

6.0 

Senior  High 

5 

262 

6.0 

r-,Tir. 

MM>) 

Parochial 

3 

154 

10.4 

5 

650 

43.9 

Elementary 

11 

552 

7.4 

mmm 

, , t , t 

SCHOOLS  AND  C0LLE6ES 

Junior  High 

19 

705 

26.4 

«WfW 

— 

MM* 

Senior  High 

11 

413 

37.9 

mi>. 

* 

Parochial 

— 

— 

— 

— 

^ 1 

Elementary 

79 

4,295 

57.3 

3 

1,656  1 

! 22.1 

OTHER  INSTRUCTIONAL 

Junior  High 

19 

969 

36.3 

13 

6,350 

! 237.6 

Senior  High 

21 

84 

7.7 

6 

2,915 

| 267.7 

Parochial 

4 

174 

11.7 

— 

~~~ 

Elementary 

29 

897 

i2jo 

21 

2,843 

[ 37.9 

RECREATIONAL 

Junior  High 

9 

488 

18.3 

2 

1,550 

58.0 

Senior  High 

rrr 

1 | j 

Parochial 

5 

525 

35.4 

— 

— 

— 

Elementary 

355 

13,826 

184.4 

56 

9,043 

120.6 

GROUP  TOTALS 

Junior  High 

132 

5,808 

217.4 

49 

17,548 

656.5 

Senior  High 

33 

2,627 

241.2 

6 

2,915 

267.7 

Parochial 

31 

1,791 

120.9  | 

6 

650 

43.9 

GRAND  TOTALS 

nn  MAT  or  doc  or  ut  itunitaf  iMTrn 

551 

24,052 

168.8 

1 - 1 

117  i 

30,056 

236.7 

**Pupi l populations:  Elementary  7,498;  Junior  Hich  2,673;  Senior  High  1,089;  Parochial  1,481. 
Percentages  in  excess  of  100#  are  oue  to  multiple  pupil  participation. 


o 

ERIC 
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ESEA  staff  personnel  were  requested  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  Cultural 
Enrichment  Program  activities  in  four  areas.  Staff  responses  pertaining  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  ESEA  cultural  enrichment  activities  in  increasing  pupil  aware- 
ness of  the  educational  and  cultural  offerings  of  the  Bay  Area  are  presented  in 
Table  2* 


TABLE  2 

Percentages  of  Responses  by  ESEA  Staff  Evaluating  the  Effectiveness  of 
. Cultural  Enrichment  Program  Study  Tours  and  School-Site  Activities 


QUESTION:  "During  the  1967-68  school  year,  how  much  effect  have  the  Cultural 
Enrichment  Program  on-site  activities  and  study  tours  been  to  your 
students  in  increasing  student  awareness  of  the  educational  and 
cultural  offerings  of  local  and  extended  communities?" 


Responding  Group 

Type  of 
Activity 

Much-Some 

Effect 

% 

Little-No 

Effect 

% 

Don't  Know 
No  Response 
% 

Elementary  School 
Teachers  (N=lU3) 

On-Site 

76.2 

17.5 

6.3 

Study  Tour 

87.5 

11.0 

1.5 

Elementary  School 
Teacher  Assts.  (N-13) 

On-Site 

92.3 

7.7 

tmmt 

Study  Tour 

100.0 

mmmm 

Elementary  School 
Administrators  (rJ=12) 

On-Site 

■?5Io 

8,3 

157? 

Study  Tour 

91.7 

8.3 

— 

Junior  High  School 
Teachers  (N=*38) 

On-Site 

81.6 

io.5 

7.9 

Study  Tour 

81.6 

7.9 

io.5 

Junior  High  School 
Administrators  (N=6) 

On-Site 

66.7 

16.7 

16.7 

Study  Tour 

83.3 

16.7 

Senior  High  School 
Teachers  (N«12) 

On-Site 

66.7 

8.3 

25.0 

Study  Tour 

66.7 

— 

33.3 

Parochial  School 
principals  (Na7) 

On-Site 

5577 

lh.3 

— 

Study  Tour 

85.7 

llt.3 

— 

A random  sample  of  N ESEA  Target  Area  parents  were  interviewed.  Of  those  responding 
90>S  evaluated  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  study  tours  as  being  of  "Some  Value"  or 
"Much  Value."  More  than  one  half  of  the  parents  indicated  that  more  study  tours 
should  be  made  available  to  students*  It  was  also  apparent  from  the  interview  data 
that  parents  were  less  aware  of  the  participation  of  their  children  in  ESEA  sponsored 
on-site  activities  than  they  were  aware  of  the  participation  of  their  children  in 
study  tours. 

Conclusions : It  would  appear  that  the  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  has  been  generally 
successful  in  providing  opportunities  for  pupils  of  Target  Area  schools  to  partici- 
pate in  the  cultural  and  educational  resources  of  the  Bay  Area  community  which  might 
not  otherwise  be  available  to  them. 


CHAPTER  IV  - EVALUATION  OF  INTEGRATION  MODEL  PROJECT 


Program  Description:  The  Oakland  Unified  School  District  is  committed  to  quality 

education  and  to  equal  educational  opportunities  for  all  students*  It  recognizes 
that  one  of*  the  most  pressing  problems  in  urban  education  today  is  the  complex  issue 
of  de  facto  segregation  and  its  corollaries  of  misunderstanding,  indifference, 
frustration,  and  distrust*  Continuation  of  the  Integration  Model  (IM)  project  during 
the  1967-68  school  year  provided  a means  for  studying  some  of  the  effects  of  increased 
racial,  cultural,  and  socioeconomic  integration  in  a limited  setting  so  that  guidance 
could  be  provided  to  the  District  in  the  development  of  further  patterns  for  integra- 
tion programs. 

The  primary  function  of  the  project  was  to  provide  free  transportation  via  chartered 
bus  services  for  approximately  300  students  in  grades  l-?6,  who  reside  in  neighborhoods 
served  by  three  over-crowded  "sending”  schools  so  that  they  could  attend  any  one  of 
seven  selected  under-capacity  hill-area  "receiving"  schools*  The  success  of  the 
1966-67  IM  project  resulted  in  an  early  oversubscription  of  students  to  participate 
during  the  1967-68  school  year.  By  the  end  of  September,  1967,  when  the  enrollment 
picture  appeared  to  be  stabilized,  enrollment  in  the  project  was  closed  with  311 
children,  participating.  Of  the  311  total  participants,  182  were  students  new  to  the 
project,  while  129  were  students  who  had  participated  during  the  1966-67  school  year* 
Table  1 presents  the  grade  level  distribution  of  children  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram,. 


TABLE  1 

Numbers  of  Integration  Model  Students  by  Grade  Level 


Grade  Level 


Number 


i 

1 


Percent 


1 

2 

3 

h 

5 

6 

Total 


50 

i 

t 

i 

• 

16.1 

50 

16.1 

h9 

* 

15.7 

50 

j 

16.1 

52 

i 

16.7 

60 

19.3 

3U 


100.0 


In  order  to  facilitate  the  integration  process  in  the  seven  "receiving"  schools  a 
number  of  additional  services,  not  previously  available  to  these  schools,  were 
provided*  These  services  included  consultation  from  members  of  the  Districts  Office 
of  Human  Relations  3 a series  of  inter-school  visits  and  cooperatively  scheduled  field 
trips | four  remedial  reading  teachers 3 and  inservice  activities* 

A two'-gr'oUp  study  design  was  utilized  to  study  possible  differential  achievement 
levels  and  rates  for  IM  pupils*  The  two  groups  studied  were: 

1*  The  IM  pupils 

2*  A sample  of  comparable  "sending"  school  pupils  who  remained  at  the 
"sending"  schools* 

Pupils  in  the  "sending"  school  sample  were  paired  with  114  pupils  using  grade,  sex, 
age,  and  reading  scores  as  controls*  In  addition,  data  were  collected  regarding 
the  social  acceptance  of  IM  pupils  by  their  peers  as  well  as  opinions  from  the 
school  communities  regarding  various  program  features. 
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Findings : Analyses  were  made  of  year-long  achievement  test  score  tendencies  for  IM 
children  as  compared  to  a group  of  comparable  children  in  the  "sending”  schools, 

«Fn  ratio  values  obtained  from  the  analyses  of  covariance  indicate  no  statistically 
significant  differences  between  the  study  groups  on  adjusted  post  test  means.  Chil- 
dren in  both  of  the  study  groups  have*  on  the  average,  progressed  at  quite  comparable 
rates  over  the  year's  period. 

The  results  of  a two  year  longitudinal  analysis  of  sociometric  data  collected  in 
1966-67  and  1967-68  suggest  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  social  choice  patterns 
for  either  the  Caucasian  or  IM  students.  The  absence  of  any  statistically  signifi- 
cant differences  in  the  longitudinal  within  and  between  groups  analyses  suggest  that 
the  Integration  Model  students  have  been  as  well  accepted  in  the  IM  "receiving” 
schools  as  those  students  who  reside  within  the  attendance  boundaries  of  the  partic- 
ipating schools. 

The  majority  of  the  principals*  questionnaire  results  indicated  that  the  1967-68 
project  was  either  "Somewhat  More"  or  "Much  More  Effective"  than  the  1966-67  project. 
All  principals  indicated  that  pupils  of  various  racial  groups  were  working  and  play- 
ing well  together.  Principals  viewed  the  services  of  the  Office  of  Human  Relations 
as  having  benefited  the  project  modestly,  while  the  services  of  the  remedial  reading 
teacher’s  were  viewed  as  being  quite  helpful. 

Staff  responses  from  teachers  indicated  that  the  comparative  effectiveness  of  the 
1967  and  1968  IM  programs  was  "About  the  Same."  Of  those  teachers  indicating  know- 
ledge of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Study  Tours  and  Inter-School  visits,  approximately 
two-thirds  felt  that  these  activities  were  effective  instructional  aids  and  that 
they  should  be  continued  at  the  level  provided  during  the  1967-68  school  year,  re- 
sponses related  to  the  "helpfulness"  of  the  Department  of  Human  Relations*  staff 
were  mixed,  with  tendencies  toward  the  less  positive  end  of  the  scale.  Although 
much  of  the  work  of  the  Human  Relations  staff  is  with  the  community  rather  than 
directly  with  teachers,  this  finding  suggests  a need  for  the  staff  of  the  Office  of 
Human  Relations  to  become  more  intimately  involved  in  the  human  relations  problems 
directly  effecting  the  instructional  staff.  Teachers  also  found  the  services  of 
the  remedial  reading  teachers  to  be  "Very  Helpful." 

The  interview  survey  of  a random  sample  of  88  parents  residing  in  the  "Receiving" 
school  attendance  areas  indicated  that  a majority  of  the  parents  believed  that  the 
effect  of  the  IM  program  on  the  instructional  program  was  positive  or  that  it  had 
made  little  difference.  They  were  positively  oriented  to  the  interschool  field 
trips  and  visitations  and  also  felt  that  their  children  had  made  either  the  same  or 
more  progress  in  school  this  year  (1967-68)  as  compared  with  1966-67.  Most  felt 
that  the  students  new  to  the  school  had  been  accepted  by  their  classmates.  "Re- 
ceiving" school  parents  were  generally  of  the  opinion  that  the  Oakland  Public  Schools 
were  doing  a "good"  or  "excellent"  job  in  educating  their  children. 

Interview  results  from  a sample  of  82  parents  whose  children  were  attending  the  new 
schools  indicated  a general  positive  attitude  toward  the  program.  They  indicated 
that  they  believed  their  children  were  more  interested  in  s chool  now  and  that  their 
achievement  had  improved  considerably.  They  were  generally  in  favor  of  the  inter- 
school visitations  and,  typically,  they  were  of  the  opinion  that  their  children 
had  been  accepted  into  their  new  schools.  As  was  tree  of  the  "receiving"  school 
parents,  the  majority  of  the  "sending"  parents  were  also  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Oakland  Public  Schools  were  doing  a "good"  or  "excellent"  job  in  educating  the 
children  in  their  family. 

Conclusions:  In  general  it  would  appear  that  the  Integration  Model  Program  in 
operation  during  the  1967-68  school  year  has  been  successful.  The  generally  positive 
reactions  of  the  instructional  staff,  students,  and  parents  would  suggest  that  the 
program  has  been  effective  and  should  be  continued. 
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CHAPTER  V - EVALUATION  OF  INSERVICE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


The  Oakland  Public  Schools  have  recognized  the  urgency  of  inservice  needs  in  schools 
for  children  from  the  economically  and  socially  less  advantaged  segments  of  the 
community.  Frequently  teachers  are  not  well  equipped  to  work  with  these  children 
because  of  the  lack  of  preparation  which  they  have  received  in  teacher-training 
institutions  coupled  with  the  incongruence  of  the  cultural  backgrounds  of  the 
teachers  and  the  students  -with  whom  they  are  working.  For  these  reasons  the  In- 
service  Project  was  established# 

The  objectives  of  the  Inservice  Project  were  to  (1)  promote  intergroup  understandings 
and  mutual  respect;  (2)  develop  better  techniques  for  reading  and  language  develop- 
ment instruction  for  pupils  residing  in  less  advantaged  neighborhoods;  (3)  help  pro- 
fessional staff  to  examine,  evaluate,  and  select  the  best  new  instructional  materials 
available  for  the  education  of  the  disadvantaged  child,  and  (4)  develop  skillful  use 
of  teacher  aides. 

Elementary  Level 

District-Organized  Activities;  Centrally-organized  meetings  were  held  for 
elementary  school  classroom  teachers,  language  teams,  teacher  assistants,  and 
reading  teachers#  The  meetings  were  devoted  to  various  aspects  of  curriculum 
development  and  to  the  use  of  instructional  materials.  A total  of  117  teachers 
(53.4$)  of  the  teachers  responding  to  the  ESEA  Staff  Questionnaire  indicated  that 
they  had  participated  in  district-organized  activities#  More  than  50$  of  the  staff 
provided  "Much  Help"  or  "Some  Help"  evaluations  of  district-organized  inservice 
activities.  There  were  53$  of  the  administrators,  60$  of  the  teacher  assistants, 
and  40$  of  the  classroom  teachers  who  indicated  a need  for  additional  district- 
organized  services. 

School- Site  Activities:  Teaching  assistants  in  reading  development  (TARD’s) 

worked  in  project  schools  and  organized  monthly  inservice  planning  sessions  for 
teachers  and  teacher  aides.  The  emphasis  of  these  activities  was  upon  improving 
the  knowledge  and  the  skills  of  teachers  and  teacher  aides  in  the  following  areas: 
interpersonal/human  relations,  school/community  relations,  instructional  planning/ 
curriculum  development,  use  of  materials,  use  of  equipment,  classroom  control  and 
management,  and  such  other  inservice  areas  as  testing  and  record  keeping.  In 
addition  to  the  classroom  teachers  and  the  teacher  aides,  reading  teachers  and 
supportive  service  certificated  personnel  participated  in  the  inservice  activities. 

A total  of  73*1$  of  the  staff  questionnaire  responses  of  teachers  indicated  that 
the  teachers  had  attended  a school-site  inservice  meeting  during  the  current 
school  year,  and  26.5$  of  the  staff  responses  of  teachers  indicated  that  the 
teachers  had  helped  to  plan  school-site  inservice  activities.  The  effectiveness 
of  the  TARD  in  coordinating  school-site  inservice  activities  was  evaluated  by 
more  than  92$  of  the  administrators  and  59$  of  the  teachers  as  being  of  "Much 
Help"  or  "Some  Help."  A sizeable  majority  of  the  administrators,  teacher 
assistants  and  teachers  indicated  that  inservice  activities  had  been  of  help  to 
them. 

Monthly  school- site  inservice  meetings  were  supplemented  by  curriculum  confer- 
ences, demonstrations  of  the  use  of  instructional  materials,  and  classroom 
observations  for  which  teachers  were  reimbursed  or  for  which  teachers  were  pro- 
vided substitutes.  More  than  75$  of  the  teachers  who  participated  in  these 
supplemental  activities  evaluated  them  positively. 
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Secondary  Level 


District-Organized  Activities:  Sixteen  centrally-organized  meetings  were  held 

for  a total  of  1,053  secondary  school  language  arts  teachers,  language  teams,  and 
supportive  services  personnel.  The  meetings  were  similar  in  emphasis  and  format 
to  the  inservice  meetings  held  for  elementary  school  teachers. 

School-Site  Activities:  A total  of  21  -senior  high  school  teachers  and  supportive 
staff  and  1,032  junior  high  school  teachers  and  supportive  staff  participated 
in  the  57  different  school-site  inservice  activities  scheduled  during  the  school 
year. 

TALD  Services:  ESEA  secondary  school  staff  questionnaire  responses  indicate 

that  more  than  83#  of  the  administrators  and  71#  of  the  teachers  reported  that  the 
TAID  (teacher  assistant  for  language  development)  had  been  helpful  to  them  in 
their  work. 

Curriculum  Projects.  Meetings  and  Classroom  Observations:  Teachers  completed 

evaluations  of  ESEA  funded  school- site  inservice  activities.  A sizeable  majority 
of  these  evaluations  suggest  that  teachers  were  favorably  impressed  by  the  in- 
service  events  in  which  they  participated  and  gained  knowledge  of  useful  ideas, 
information,  and  techniques  or  methods  from  attending  them. 

Demonstration  Teacher:  One  teacher  was  assigned  to  work  with  junior  high  school 

teachers  to  demonstrate  a variety  of  instructional  techniques  for  the  teaching  of 
poetry,  creative  writing,  and  expository  writing.  These  activities  resulted  in 
the  development  of  study  units,  the  publication  of  a literary-art  magazine  at 
each  school  site,  and  the  publication  of  weekly  newspapers  in  specific  classes. 

Two  thirds  of  the  administrators  indicated  that  school-site-organized  inservice 
activities  were  helpful  to  their  staff,  and  one  half  or  more  of  the  administrators 
indicated  that  district-organized  inservice  activities  were  helpful  to  their 
staff.  A total  of  57*9#  of  the  secondary  teachers  indicated  that  they  had  partic- 
ipated in  the  planning  of  district  or  school-site  inservice  activities;  44.7# 
of  the  secondary  school  teachers  indicated  that  they  were  not  able  to  participate 
as  much  as  they  desired  in  the  planning  of  inservice  activities. 

Supportive  Services  Personnel:  Instructional  media  specialists,  librarians, 

guidance  consultants,  psychologists,  counselors  and  school  nurses  working  in  ESEA 
schools  participated  in  some  of  the  school- site  meetings  organized  by  TARD’s  and 
TALD’s  and  in  regular  staff  meetings  with  Distract  Office  Administrative  Staff. 
Inservice  topics  for  the  meetings  included  such  topics  as  "Negro  History"  and 
’Working  with  Disadvantaged  Youth. n 

Conferences.  Meetings  and  Workshops:  Elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers 
received  reimbursement  for  attending  such  inservice  events  as  the  California 
Reading  Association  Meeting,  the  California  Association  of  the  Teachers  of  English 
Meeting  and  the  NDEA  Institute  for  the  Follow-up  of  Disadvantaged  Youth.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  the  teachers  who  attended  events  of  this  nature  evaluated  thorn  favor- 
ably in  relation  to  the  effectiveness  of  these  events  in  providing  teachers  with 
new  techniques  or  methods  for  classroom  teaching. 

Human  Relations:  The  staff  of  the  Office  of  Human  Relations  continued  to  assist 
school  staffs  in  the  development  of  a variety  of  human  relations  programs  and 
activities  which  have  had  as  their  focus  increased  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  human  values.  Their  activities  in  the  project  schools  included:  the 

organization  of  conferences  and  study  groups  for  teachers  in  the  Elementary  School 
Integration  Program,  presentations  to  teachers  designed  to  stimulate  interest  in 


human  relations  and  to  help  identify  positive  and  negative  practices  which 
influence  human  relations  within  and  between  the  school  and  community 5 assistance 
in  establishing  committees  to  help  analyze  and  ameliorate  problems  and  to  strengthen 
lines  of  communication  between  the  school  and  the  community;  and  participation  in 
school  community  involvement  meetings  designed  to  educate  both  school  staff  personnel 
and  community  citizens  in  specific  areas,  which  affect  the  educational1  process  of 
boys  and  girls. 

Human  Relations  Workshop:  In  addition  to  the  regular  program  of  services  provided 

by  the  Human  Relations  Staff,  a Human  Relations  Workshop  was  organized  in  the  East 
Oakland  Area.  Staff  members  from  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  were 
invited  to  participate.  A total  of  110  ESEA  staff  attended  the  workshop.  ' Sixty- 
six  percent  of  the  workshop  participants  indicated  that  they  had  gained  ideas  and 
information  that  would  be  of  value  to  them  in  the  classroom  and  83$  of  the 
participants  indicated  that  they  had  gained  ideas  and  information  that  would  be  of 
value  to  them  personally. 

Teacher  Aides 

District-Organized  Activities:  A teacher  on  special  assignment  planned  and 
coordinated  district-sponsored  inservice  activities  for  teacher  aides.  She 
worked  with  the  local  junior  colleges  and  community  services  in  the  planning  and 
the  coordination  of  courses  designed  to  assist  in  the  professional  and  the  personal 
growth  of  teacher  aides.  A total  of  175  teacher  aides  participated  in  one  or  more 
of  the  following  college  courses:  "Drama  Techniques,"  "Oral  English," 

"Psychology,"  "Audio-Visual  Techniques,"  and  "Great  Books  Summer  Leadership  Train- 
ing." An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  teacher  aides  who  attended  these  activities 
evaluated  them  favorably. 

School-Site  Activities:  Inservice  meetings  and  workshops  for  teacher  aides  were 
held  at  school  sites.  An  overwhelming  percentage  of  the  teacher  aides  who 
evaluated  the  workshops  at  their  school  sites  indicated  that  they  had  gained 
information  of  value  to  them  from  participating  in  the  workshop. 

Parochial  Schools:  Parochial  school  staff  members,  including  teacher  aides,  were 

invited  to  the  public  school  demonstrations  of  instructional  materials  and 
techniques.  Teacher  aide  services  for  parochial  schools  were  coordinated  by  the 
public  school  staff  personnel. 

Conclusion:  The  effectiveness  of  any  inservice  program  is  difficult  to  measure  in 
concrete  terms.  The  available  evaluative  data  would  suggest  that  a sizeable 
majority  of  staff  felt  that  ESEA  inservice  activities  were  helpful  to  them. 
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CHAPTER  VI  - REPORT  OF  THE  ESEA  PARENT  INTERVIEW  SURVEY 

Project  Description:  An  ESEA  interview  questionnaire  was  constructed  and  subse- 
quently submitted  to  a sample  of  parents  of  pupils  enrolled  in  ESEA  schools*  The 
questions  pertained  to  the  parents1  opinions  of  their  child’s  school  attitudes  and 
achievement*  Opinions  concerning  the  extensive  reading  and  language  programs, 
increased  library  services,  teacher  aides,  and  increased  emphasis  on  remedial  reading 
were  elicited* 

A random  s ample  of  350  parents  was  selected.  The  sample  was  proportionally  represen- 
tative of  the  number  and  sex  of  students  enrolled  in  an  ESEA  program  in  grades  1 
through  12.  The  number  of  parents  interviewed  represented  h%  of  the  total  ESEA. 
student  enrollment*  Since  most  families  had  more  than  one  child  enrolled  in  ESEA 
schools,  the  350  parents  interviewed  more  nearly  represented  10$S  of  the  families 
receiving  ESEA  services* 

Separate  interview  questionnaire  forms  were  constructed  for  the  parents  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  elementary,  junior  high  and  senior  high  schools*  The  three  question- 
naires were  essentially  the  same  with  slight  modifications  for  variations  in  programs* 
Interviews  were  conducted  from  May  through  July  in  1968, 

Thirteen  parents,  not  professionally  associated  with  the  ESEA  schools,  were  employed 
to  conduct  the  interviews*  Twelve  of  the  thirteen  parents  resided  in  the  ESEA  Target 
Area.  Interviewers  attended  a one-day  orientation  training  session  to  discuss  the 
ethics  and  techniques  of  the  interview  procedures*  Interviewers  carried  identifi- 
cation, and  principals  and  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the  neighborhoods  were  noti- 
fied. 

Bindings:  Responses  to  each  item  in  the  ESEA  Inte:rview  Questionnaire  were  tallied 
for  each  of  the  three  forms*  Frequencies  and  percentages  were  computed  for  each 
item*  The  tabulations  of  the  responses  of  the  parents  to  the  three  forms  of  the 
questionnaire,  containing  from  30  to  36  items,  have  been  summarized  by  reporting  the 
results  of  several  selected  questions  which  pertained  to  the  major  objectives  of  the 
ESEA  program* 

A preliminary  question  determined  the  parents  familiarity  with  the  ESEA  Compensatory 
Education  Program.  A little  over  half  of  the  parents  (56/6)  responded  "No,11  when 
asked,  "Are  you  familiar  with  the  ESEA  Compensatory  Education  Program  in  the  schools 
which  began  in  February  of  1966?"  A brief  explanation  of  the  ESEA  program  was  pro- 
vided the  parents  who  indicated  they  were  not  familiar  with  the  program* 

Table  1 summarizes  the  parents*  responses  to  the  following  four  .questions : 

nKow  helpful  do  you  feel  the  present  program  of  reading  instruction  at  (school’s 
name)  is  in  helping  (student’s  name)  to  improve  his  (her)  reading?" 

"How  helpful  do  you  feel  the  present  program  of  instruction  at  (school’ 3 name)  is 
.in  helping  (student’s  name)  to  improve  his  (her)  handwriting?" 

"How  helpful  do  you  feel  the  present  program  of  instruction  at  (school’s  name)  is 
in  helping  (student’s  name)  to  improve  his  (her)  spelling?" 

"Tite  questions  I’ve  been  asking  you  refer  to  the  present  ESEA  program  of  additional 
. services  at  (school’s  name)*  In  your  opinion,  how  helpful  has  this  program  been 
in  improving  (student* s name ) education?" 
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TABLE  1 


Percents  of  Parent  Responses  Indicating  the  Degree  of  Helpfulness 
of  ESEA  Program  in  Improving  Their  Childs  Education 


Parent  Response 

Total 

Number 

Responding 

Area  Rated 

Very 

Helpful 

Somewhat 

Helpful 

Of  Little 
Help 

O f No 
Help 

Don’t 

Know 

No 

Response 

% 

$ 

%'■ 

$ ' ' 

■ i 

t 

Reading 

49.8 

26.lt 

6.9 

1(.0 

11.2 

1.7 

303 

Spelling 

14u6 

29.7 

12.9 

3.6  1 

6.9 

2.3 

303 

Handwriting 

1(1.3 

31.4 

11.6 

6.6 

7.3  . 

1*9 

303 

Additional 

Services 

62.8 

23.8 

5.2 

1.4 

6.2 

.7 

290 

An  average  of  three-fourths  of  the  parents  reported  that  the  ESEA  program  had  been 
somewhat  or  very  helpful  in  improving  their  child’s  ability  in  reading,  spelling 
and  handwriting.  The  additional  services,  nurses,  psychologists,  counselors,  teacher 
aides,  librarians  and  reading  specialists,  were  somewhat  or  very  helpful  in  the  esti- 
mation of  86$  of  the  parents. 

Table  2 summarizes  parents’  responses  to  the  question,  ’’What  is  your  opinion  about 
your  child’s  ability  to  understand  the  work  in  his  school  now  as  compared  to  last 
September?"  The  majority  of  parents,  88$— -elementary,  59$-* •• junior  high,  and  70$-- 
senior  high  school,  reported  that  work  was  much  or  a little  more  ’ easily  understood 
at  the  end  of  the  1967-68  school  year  than  in  September  1967*  About  22$  of  the 
parents  of  junior  high  and  senior  high  school  students  and  6$  of  the  parents  of 
elementary  pupils  reported  that  they  had  not  observed  any  change  in  ability  to  under- 
stand work  in  school. 


TABLE  2 


Percents  of  Parent  Responses  Indicating  the  Ability  of  Their  Children  to 
Understand  Work  in  ESEA  Schools  at  the  End  of  the  1967-68  School  Year 


Parent  Response 

Total 

Number 

Responding 

Grade 

Level 

Much  More 
Easily 
Understood 

A Little 
More  Eas- 
ily Un- 
derstood 

No 

Change 

A Little 
Less  Eas- 
ily Under- 
stood 

Much  Less 
Easily 
Under- 
stood 

Don’t 

Know 

$ 

% 

$ 

% 

% 

$ 

Elementary 

54,3 

34.0 

6.4 

3.2 

1.1 

1.1 

188 

Junior  High 

31.3 

27.5 

21.6 

9.9 

h.9 

k.9 

102 

Senior  High 

5o.o 

19.6 

21.7 

h»3 

lw3 

k6 

Total 

46.7 

30.1 

13.1 

5.4 

2.1 

2.7 

336 

1 
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Table  3 summarizes  parents*  responses  to  the  question,  "What  are  your  feelings  about 
your  child *s  interest  in  school  this  school  year?"  Slightly  more  than  80$  of  the 
parents  of  students  reported  much  or  some  interest  in  school. 

TABLE  3 

Percents  of  Parent  Responses  Indicating  the  Interest  of  Their 
Children  in  ESEA  Schools  During  the  1967-68  School  Year 


i 

1 « 

Parent  Response 

Total 

Number 

Grade 

Much 

Interest 

Interest 

Little, 

Interest 

No 

Interest 

Don*t 

Know 

No 

Response 

Level 

$ 

% 

% 

. % 

$ 

$ 

ing 

Elementary 

58.5  : 

23.4 

9.0 

2.1 

3.2 

3.7 

188 

Junior  High 

52.0 

30.4 

13.7 

2.0 

1.0 

1.0 

102 

Senior  High 

73.9 

13.0 

6.3 

6.3 

— 

— 

Total  j 

^.6 

24.1 

10.1 

2.7 

2*1 

2.k 

336 

Parents  responded  to  the  question,  "What  is  your  general  impression  of  the  30b 
Oakland  Public  Schools  are  doing  in  educating  the  children  in  your  family2  ?" 

Responses  were  as  follows:  Excellent,  30$$  Good,  33$;  Fair,  28$;  Poor,  5$. 

Parents  also  responded  to  the  question,  "What  is  your  overall  opinion  of  your  child* s 
school?"  Responses  to  this  question  were:  Excellent,  20$;  Above  average,  12$; 
Average,  33$;  Below  Average,  8$;  Poor,  5$. 

Summary:  Although  a slight  majority  of  interviewed  parents  indicated  they  were  not 
familiar  with  the  formal  ESEA  Compensatory  Program,  the  responses  of  the  parents 
revealed  a familiarity  with  the  activities  associated  with  the  program.  Approxi- 
mately three-fourths  of  the  parents  regarded  the  compensatory  program  as  having 
been  helpful  in  improving  reading,  handwriting,  and  spelling.  Parents  reported  that 
the  program  had  maintained  their  child  *s  interest  and  has  developed  increased  under- 
standing of  school  work.  The  additional  supportive  services  were  considered  helpful 
by  86$  of  the  parents*  In  addition,  approximately  63$  of  the  parents  indicated  that 
the  education  presently  provided  by  the  Ode  land  Fab  lie  Schools  was  either  "good"  or 
"excellent." 
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